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A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE CHURCH SCHOOL- 
MASTERS* ASSOCIATION.* 

My friends, I had announced my intention of speaking to you to-day 
respecting the Norman period of English history ; I hope I may here- 
after be able to do what I promised, for the subject is a very interesting 
one. But, as we are so near the end of the year, I felt as if I would 
rather address you upon some topic more direcUy connected with your- 
selves and the work in which you are engaged. At Christmas time one 
wishes to exchange friendly greetings and good wishes ; to strengthen 
one another with recollections of tibe past and hopes for the future. 
Our friend, Mr. Moody, no doubt, with this feeling, asked me to write 
something for the January month of the Journal, on the Progress and 
Prospects of Education. The tide sounded to me rather alarming ; I 
was afraid one might be tempted to put down a great many fine words 
about schools which have been opened, money which has been col- 
lected, principles which have been recognized; and that those who 
know any thing about the matter practically, and have been working 
hard, would complain that I was very ignorant of what they were think- 
ing and doing, and that mere talk did not help them at all. I thought, 
therefore, that the safer and truer plan would be, to say whatever 
occurred to me in reference to your labours, first of all to yourselves ; I 
should then be reminded that the business is a real one, and one which 
requires real hearts and hands ; I should feel less as if I were merely put- 
ting down thoughts and speculations in my study ; I should not be able 
to think of education as an abstract thing, and must perforce connect 
it with the masters who teach, and the children who learn. 

And there is an additional reason for this course in the circumstances 
of the past year. If the progress of education be marked by the de- 
bates which take place in parliament about it, by the nimiber of meet- 
ings which are cedled together for the purpose of promoting it, by the 
speeches and controversies to which it gives rise, we should have littie 
to report for the year 1844; compared with most of its recent prede- 
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2 OS THB PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF EDUCATION. 

cessors it would seem like a blank. People have been busy about a great 
many other matters, foreign and domestic, some of them, no doubt, 
touching closely upon your work, all remotely affected, as every thing 
must be affected, by it, but the work itself has not been a topic for 
much debating or declamation ; the newspapers have seldom noticed it, 
or only in connexion with other topics. 

Now, considering how much it was in every one's mouth, a year or 
two ago, this fact might seem to indicate that at present we are station- 
ary. I hope we may draw just the opposite inference from it. I do not 
say, that amidst the clatter of tongues this work may not be going on, 
but certainly that is not the work, that is in itself no sign that the 
work is making progress. There have been a great many agricultural 
meetings in the country during the last twelvemonth. Gentlemen have 
talked very learnedly, and with great enthusiasm, about fattening 
sheep, and manuring the ground. But the sheep were not fed, the 
ground was not manured by their speeches ; they might encourage the 
farmer to better processes of tillage, but the tillage itself must go on, and 
there must be sun and showers to co-operate with human labour, other- 
wise the soil would continue in a very hard and hopeless condition, 
in spite of all these recommendations and encouragements. Even so is 
it in the other case ; whatever suggestions you may have gathered from 
addresses or from books, whatever stimulus they may have given to 
your exertions, in those exertions themselves must be our hope of any 
change in the moral condition of our lEind. Yet, those exertions them- 
eelves, the more earnestly you make them, will every day lead you to a 
deeper conviction of their own helplessness, unless there were some 
living powers in the plants which you cultivate, and something answer- 
injg to sun and rain to call those powers forth. 

It is strange how naturally one falls into agricultural comparisons 
when one is speaking of schools and school teaching. In fact, it hap- 
pens inevitably, for our language, and, I suppose, nearly every language 
spoken by a cultivated nation, has bound the two thoughts together so 
closely that they can be hardly put asunder. That word * cultivated * 
which I have just used, and which I have used once before, is, itself, as 
you all know, a proof of this. You can hardly speak it without con- 
necting thoughts of the soil with thoughts of human hearts and human 
imderstandings ; you feel that it is not a chance connexion ; you did 
not make it, but you found it. And I would wish you reverently to 
consider those parables of our Lord in which it is brought out. He 
himself said to his disciples, of His parable of the sower, ' If ye under- 
stand not this, how can ye understand all parables ?' as if the spirit 
and meaning of a parable lay in it ; as if in that especially He were 
pointing out a resemblance which actually existed, and which He 
wished them, under his guidance, to be continually tracing out. 

I make these remarks, because they will help you to see what I 
mean by progress of education. I cannot say that I like this phrase ; 
the word progress suggests to us the movement of a carriage on a rail- 
way ; it was at Euston Square at 10 in the morning, it is at Liverpool 
by 8 or 9 at night. I cannot see that isducation advances in this man- 
ner. I do not think the man is intended to leave behind him all the 
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things he saw and delighted in when he was a boy or a child. If he 
be really educated, I do not think he ever will — but will cleave to them 
much more, — will feel that what belonged to him once belongs to him 
always. Neither do I think that a good schoolmaster will change his 
plans from week to week, or month to month ; that in this sense he will 
make rapid progress, and pass quickly from one point to another. 
Neither do I think that we in our day can reckon our superiority to 
our forefathers in education by stages, so that we may say they only 
got as far as Watford or Tring; we are very nearly at Birmingham. 
These comparisons rather confuse than help us, and often make us 
conceited ; when we try practically to apply them, they break under 
us. Yet we all feel that the boy ought to be in some way or other 
above the child, and the man beyond the boy ; that we ourselves ought 
to make advances, not only year by year, but day by day, in know- 
ledge, in gentleness, in practical skill; that in 1844 we ought to 
know much more about education than they did in 1 644. Suppose 
then we change the word progress for one which is shorter by a syllable ; 
suppose we talk of Growth, thus drawing our similitude, not from 
coaches, but from seeds'and flowers, from roots and trees. I think we shall 
then come to a better understanding of ourselves, shall find out more of 
what we have been doing in the past, and what we are to aim at in the 
future. For you will see at once that the objections which we took to 
the other form of language, do not apply at all to this. The growing boy 
does not leave the child behind him ; he is the child expanded, the 
child come to be that which you saw he was meant to be. The grow- 
ing schoolmaster does not give up the plans of yesterday, because he 
knows more to day. He is more able to practise the plans of yester- 
day ; he sees more into the use of them ; he can adapt them better to 
the exigences of any new cases ; he can improve them, because he has 
a clearer perception of that which they are to accomplish ; if he is 
compelled to give them up, he does so in humility, not in pride, 
acknowledging that he could not effect what he wished by them, but 
still keeping his first end in sight ; altering his methods, only becoming 
more deeply grounded in his principles. So again the growing age can 
never forget or cast aside the lessons or discoveries of that which has 
gone before ; it can never mock at its own boyhood or childhood ; it 
can never fancy itself separated from the past ; it must believe that the 
roots, out of which it has sprung, were laid in the soil long ago ; that 
these roots are in one sense more important than the stem and 
branches, and leaves and fruits, since without them these could never 
have been, and cannot be now apart from them ; though, as they are 
living and not dead roots, it was certain they would send forth stem 
and branches, and blossoms and fruit ; and though it would be a miser- 
able thing to cut all these away, and to say, ** The root is the only 
thing we care for." 

Well then, if we are to report progress (I do not care about using 
the word, provided we have cleared it of any sense which could lead us 
astray) — if we are to report progress at the end of this year, I should 
hope it might be of this kind, — I hope we may be able to say, there has 
not been so much noise as in some former times, so much hissing of en- 
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gines, and whistlings of conductors, with now and then a collision and a 
crash ; hut there has been growth — growth in our own hearts and minds — 
growth, therefore, in the hearts and minds of those committed to us — 
growth, therefore, since the whole lives and flourishes, if each portion 
lives and flourishes, in the mind and heart of this country, which we 
truly call great, but which must cease to be so, unless she hath a great 
and growing heart receiving fresh life-blood continually through every 
vein, sending it back continually through every artery of her vast body. 
This would be the right kind of progress to speak of when we shake 
hands, and give each other joy at Christmas ; this will be a right cheer- 
ful prospect with which to begin a new year. 

But then it fnust be very difficult for a person, placed as I am with 
quite a different class of occupations, and only at rare intervals seeing 
the workings of any schools to ascertain whether this Growth is going 
on ; to note the signs of it, — to say what is retarding it. You mem- 
bers of the Church Schoolmasters' Association, your President, who has 
watched it from its beginning with such affectionate interest, the inspec- 
tors of government, or of the National Society, might be able to give 
evidence on the subject, which would be of great value ; mine can only 
be made up from the chance, often, perhaps, the hasty observations of 
a mere bystander. Still I have not been an uninterested bystander ; 
and as you sometimes are glad to endure the serious interruption 
which the presence of visitors occasions in your teaching, for the sake 
of hearing their remarks, you will perhaps listen to me (as I do but 
exact the same sacrifice from you) while I enumerate a few of what 
have seemed to me reasons for gratitude and for hope. They will 
refer chiefly to your circumstances as national schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses ; if they help to convince you that education thrives 
best in quietness, — above all, if they afford you any tests, by which you 
can judge whether you are really gaining ground in your respective 
departments of labour, my purpose will be answered. 

1. To begin, then, with that which you rightly regard as the basis of 
your whole teaching. You have always professed to make your educa- 
tion scriptural, to look upon the Bible as the book from which you are to 
derive the most important of the facts you communicate to your scho- 
lars, the tone and spirit of which are to determine your own. This is a 
very high profession indeed ; you may well be thankful, if you are 
able to make it, and to act upon it. But in times of controversy about 
our work, this phrase scriptural education is apt to become chiefly 
valued as a watchword, as something which we may inscribe upon a 
flag, and carry about with us to distinguish us from other people. " We 
teach this book wholly, they curtail it or modify it ; we put it in the pri- 
mary place, they in the secondary." I do not say that there are no 
occasions upon which it is necessary to make boasts of this kind ; but 
they must be unhappy occasions, — they must be submitted to with 
reluctance, not embraced with pleasure. For the spirit of boasting can 
never be a spirit in which we should think of this book or use it ; what 
is meant as a blessing for all, ought not to be a badge of exclusion. 
And then there is such a danger that we should become satisfied with 
having assumed this character, that we should take it for granted our 
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teaching must be scriptural, because we use the scriptures constantlj 
in our teaching. Now I feel great confidence, that a quiet year like 
this, in which we have not been called upon to put forth this claim for 
our schools, may be one in which you (in the heart of these schools) 
have been especially trying to make it good. To have a book in 
which you feel that you must read like children, which is always above 
you, and yet always coming near to you by the great simplicity, the 
childlike way in which it sets forth the deepest and most awful truths, 
is of all things the best preparation of mind for teaching children, and 
meeting their minds. You must be continually surprised by the clear- 
ness and brightness of its language ; when we try to change it into 
our own, we are apt to use words which are so much longer and 
more muddy, and which tell so much less. But more than this, you 
will wonder at finding how much it is a book of doings. It is not 
like reading, so much as hearing and seeing. And this again is a 
mighty help both to teacher and learner ; for what both want, is to feel 
themselves amidst realities. We are so apt to get into a region of 
mere words and notions ; and that as well when we are busy with 
earthly things as with divine. The Bible will do what it can to keep 
us from this tendency in both regions ; for it has to do with earth as 
well as with heaven ; it brings before us men walking with actual feet, 
fighting with actual hands on common ground, as well as laying hold with 
their hearts and spirit upon that which is unseen. And the two are 
not at all separated; one continually leads on to the other; through 
the conflicts and sorrows of one region arise the cryings for rest and 
peace in the other. The more then in our characters and apprehen- 
sions we grow in humbleness of mind, and the quick instinct which 
humble people acquire, the more shall we enter into this book, and the 
more shall we find our children growing too, and receiving this food to 
strengthen them in their growth. Then gradually we shall apprehend 
more of the order of the facts which the Bible makes known ; how 
wonderfully they succeed each other as steps in a great plan of divine 
teaching; we see how one age has grown out of another, and has 
had deeper knowledge and a higher revelation given to it, and yet how 
the same principles have belonged to all, — how all have been held 
together by the same bonds of fellowship to a common Lord. In this 
way, as the depth and mystery of the Bible increase upon us day by 
day, we shall yet find it continually more helpful in our work, teaching 
us more of the wonderful nature of each one of the creatures we have to 
deal with, and at the same time, more to view them as parts of one family 
and flock. I think I see many indications, since we have become less 
noisy, that we are getting into this track, and out of that which was 
certainly not a good track at all, that in which we looked at the Bible 
chiefly as a lesson, almost as a spelling, book, or else as something to be 
merely set up as a sign of our being better than others. And if it be 
so, I would for the reasons I gave you before, call it growth rather than 
progress ; for it is not that we have left behind any of the principles 
with which we started, or which we received from those who went 
before us ; it is only that we have come a little better to see what these 
principles meant, and to act upon them. 
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2. So too, it is one of your distinctions that you are church school- 
masters. I do not think I am likely to speak or to think meanly of 
that title. I capnot imagine a nobler one. I rejoice especially that 
you should claim it, because it marks you out not merely as churchmen, 
but as church officers, as having a ministry in the church already ; 
whatever further sign and warrant of that ministry you may receive 
hereafter. I rejoice in it, because it asserts a true and noble position 
first for the church, next for the schoolmaster. But here the 
same danger recurs. In times of wars and tumults, of public meetings 
and debates in the House of Commons, this name becomes rather a 
badge to denote one class, either for honour or reproach (the reproach 
on the whole, is the best worth having of the two) than a witness to us 
of great privileges and great responsibilities. In this year of com- 
parative quietness we have been learning, I trust, to look upon it as 
having a much higher signification. To regard your pupils as con- 
nected with you in a great living society, of which Christ himself is the 
head ; to feel that the poorest and most ignorant of them has the same 
claim to belong to this society, as you have, or the clergyman, or the 
bishop, or the queen has ; to know that both they and you are placed 
under a series of gracious orderly heavenly influences, which are meant 
to cultivate all the powers, affections, sympathies, which are in you, or 
in them, that each may act rightly, submissively, and freely in the sta- 
tion wherein God has placed him ; this is your right as church school- 
masters, a right to be remembered reverently and thankfully, but which 
we are apt to mistake or misuse when we talk of it loudly and confi- 
dently. 

Every one of those committed to your care, you must look upon as 
already the subject of divine care ; you must feel that you are only the 
instruments for carrying out the divine charity towards him. This 
thought is so very solemnizing and ennobling a one, and yet so quiet and 
humble withal, that it cannot well dwell in company with any proud and 
turbulent feelings of difference from other men or superiority to them. 
But if it be once received into the heart, every day of quiet toil and 
duty will strengthen it and deepen it ; you will find that the belief of 
dews falling from heaven regularly, not merely at hazard, or at intervals, 
upon the hearts and spirit, is a real honest belief; no dream, but the 
most necessary conviction for waking and acting men, one which 
hallows every occupation, one which makes yours the most sacred of all, 
and without which it would be the dreariest. And that great truth 
which I said, came out in the study of the Scriptures, and which, in- 
deed, alone connects the different parts of scripture together ; the truth 
that we are all members of one body, and so are attached to the 
generations behind us, as well as to those before us ; this truth, vast and 
profound as it may seem, and as it is, will nevertheless commend itself 
gradually even to children ; it will reveal itself to them as they are able 
to bear it, in histories and parables, in memorial feasts, even in comme- 
moration of their own birth-days and the birth-days of their parents ; 
it will grow with their growth, and strengthen with their strength ; 
above all, it will grow in them as it grows in you, and as you shew it 
forth in acts of care and affection to the lambs of Christ's flock. 
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Many questions which divide men grievously from one another, when 
they look upon them theoretically and from the outside, will solve them- 
selves to you in the course of your practical labour ; you will feel that 
the great object which you are to keep in sight, is that you may build 
up spiritual temples to the honour of God, and that to set up any out- 
ward thing in place of this, or in comparison with this, any formalities 
or ceremonial, is to forget your vocation. But you will feel at the same 
time, that all outward things are intended to serve this highest purpose, 
and more wisdom will be imparted to you, as you seek it more, respect- 
ing the ways in which they may be most effectually used. Nothing 
would seem to me as a blessing so worthy thankfully to be recorded in 
this year, nothing so good a prospect for the next, as that we have 
grown, in some small measure, in these feelings and perceptions. And 
again, I would remark that it would be a growth, and not a mere pro- 
gress ; that when we become more humble and charitable in our church- 
manship, and bring it more to bear upon our education, we do not cast 
away anything that we had won before, or any heirloom that had 
descended to us ; we merely wipe off a little of the dust that had 
cloven to us, and had kept our treasures out of sight ; we learn more of 
the value of those treasures, and better how to dispense them. 

3. Perhaps, the words ' national and parochial teachers' are so associated 
in your minds with the word Church, that you will be surprised at my 
addressing you in that character under a separate head. Associated they 
are, and I hope always will be ; still these words have a different 
import ; they tell us something which the other does not tell. They 
remind you that you are Englishmen ; that you are all of yon con- 
nected with this country generally, and each of you with some local 
division of it. Thank God for this ; thank God that you are not 
merely members of a fraternity diffused through the whole world, but 
that you have the exceeding blessing of being also bound to your fathers 
of this land ; that you have simames, as well as Christian names, 
and not only this, but that you are tied to some one neighbourhood, 
and are able to share in the joys and sorrows of those who dwell in it. 
These things are necessary to a schoolmaster ; I do not see how he can 
do his work well without them. 1 do not see how he can teach his 
children that they too are bound to this English soil, and to the parish 
in which their fathers and mothers dwelt, and that wherever they may 
roam, they will still have duties to each. But these distinctions too, 
in such years as those we have passed through recently, may become 
occasions of vanity. Under pretence of being Englishmen, we may 
become mere John Bulls, despising foreigners, thinking every thing they 
do foolish, or wrong, and fancying all our own plans must be the best 
possible, not only for ourselves, but for all others. This habit of mind 
is dangerous to us all ; but it becomes especially dangerous in those 
who are to form the hearts, and extend the minds, of children. To be 
sure, our poor boys and girls may never visit other lands ; but they will 
be sure to see people who come from them ; and if they never did that, 
at least one desires for them that they should be Christians, loving all 
people every where, honouring them with their hearts if they never see 
them with their eyes. There is a fear therefore, if we let this temper 
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get a-head, that our character of church schoolmaster may not only not 
be identical with this of national schoolmasters, but that one may mar, 
nay even destroy, the other. In this respect, I hope, that this season 
of rest from educational strifes may have done us all good. If there be 
one thing which properly distinguishes an Englishman, I believe it is as 
I have often heard it remarked — the feeling of duty. Other people may 
have their ovm high objects — perhaps higher than ours. But this word 
Duty, either has charms for our ears, and a power over our hearts, 
which we do not feel in the word Fame, or Glory, or any other ; or else 
it rises up as a more terrible witness in our consciences of opportunities 
abused and days wasted, than the word Punishment or Retribution, 
or any similar one. That is, as I believe, an English disposition, and 
it is one to keep and to prize. But then it follows that it is in the 
simple quiet fulfilment of oiur duties we most realise and exhibit our 
national virtue ; we lose it when we leave off working and begin to 
brag. 

Before I leave this point, I would say one other word which is sug- 
gested to me by the remark I just made about duty and punishment. 
Though it be true that we do not in our hearts think about punish- 
ment half so much as duty ; at least, till we become very bad ; yet it is also 
true, that we are apt to visit the violations of duty with terrible punish- 
ments. We are, it must be confessed, a severe people. We used to be 
noted for it in our code of laws, and our schoolmasters in old times 
were certainly the greatest floggers in Christendom. And we cannot, I 
think, quite shake off this character ; I doubt whether it is well for us 
that we should. Our severity has a good side in it ; it is connected 
with a righteous feelmg that aU vn-ong doing must be visited on the 
wrong doer. What we want, is to bring out the the other side, that 
which is properly the church side, the Christian side, of our characters, 
to keep this English sternness in balance. We need to regard our 
pupils vtrith much hearty love, to feel that there is something much 
better in them than that evU which starts up to provoke our indignation, 
that they are in truth Grod's children and our brethren, though they 
may be shewing every day what rebellious natures they have towards 
him and towards us. We need to feel that our main business, as God's 
ministers, is to call forth this truer, nobler thing, his image, which he 
desires should be purged of all that degrades and defaces it ; then we shall 
understand better what processes are necessary to keep down inclina- 
tions, which try to master the child and make it a slave. Love will be 
at the root of our punishments as much as of our encouragements. In 
this, too, I seem to see many signs of growth — of growth, I would say 
again, not of mere progress ; for I will not admit that this is a new 
notion, or one which is in the least a departure from our own maxims, 
or from those of our forefathers. If I had given the lecture I intended 
about the Normans, I should have read you a passage from the life* of 
one of the most remarkable men as a scholar, thinker, and divine, who 
ever lived in this country — ^he was not, indeed, a native of it, yet we 

See Eadmer's Life of Anselm. I hope to translate the passage for some num- 
ber of the English Journal. 
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have a claim upon him as he was one of our Archbishops of Canter- 
bury) — a prelate of the eleventh century, telling how he scolded certain 
wise monks, who informed him that they had a set of boys under their 
care whom they flogged night and day, and yet who were the most 
wilful, hopeless little*urchins ever created. You would have been struck, 
I am sure, with observing, how exactly his arguments against this me- 
thod of proceeding, and to prove that the results which followed from 
it were the most natural in the world, are what we should think rea- 
sonable in the present day. So that neither in asserting the duty of 
christian mildness and love, nor the necessity of righteous strictness, 
are we leaving older men behind us ; we are only learning to reconcile 
the different hints and examples which they have left us, and to bring 
them both together into practical use. 

4 I have spoken to you of the names which you bear, and of those all 
important characteristics of your teaching to which these names point. 
I would now say a word or two about other branches of instruction in 
which it has seemed to me that there has been a very evident growth 
latterly, I doubt not even within this year. First, as in duty bound, in 
this place where you have devoted so much valuable, and I am certain 
well rewarded, time to that study, I would touch upon Language, 
There was nothing that struck me and delighted me more in the lecture 
of your president upon this subject, than the way in which he connected 
it with reading and learning to read. One very anxious about Progress 
in education could have told you how entirely new a topic this was to 
bring under the notice of national schoolmasters ; above dl, to introduce 
into your schools. He showed you, that so far from this being the 
case, you had always been busy about this very matter ; you had always 
been teaching language. You could not set your pupils to read a page 
of their primer, to say nothing of a chapter in their bibles, without giv- 
ing them a lesson on language. The important thing is to perceive 
this necessity, and to feel how very much the study of language has to 
do with the clearness of your pupils' thoughts and of your own ; nay, 
with their knowledge and yours of every possible subject, £rom the 
highest to the lowest, which you have to teach them. That you under- 
stand this is clear enough, from the zeal with which you have applied 
yourselves » to the honest examination of your own language, and of 
one which is so closely connected with it, and from which so much of 
it is derived. I will not talk to you about the freshness which the pur- 
suit gives to the mind ; about the surprise with which you detect whole 
treasures of thought, — worth mines of gold, — lying in some common 
phrase which every market woman is using every day ; or of the kind- 
lings of the eye, the joyful recognition with which your pupils hail these 
discoveries, when you impart any of them to them. Of this you have 
had experience already, and will have more. Words are indeed wonders ; 
the more one probes them and dwells upon them, the more wonders they 
disclose to us ; the more ashamed one feels of the vain uses one has 
continually made of them. I do not know any study after that which 
directly refers to the nature of God himself, which more tends to awaken 
reverence, and something even of fear, than this ; such a strange world 
seems to lie so very near us. 
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5. With scarcely less pleasure I have noticed an increased attention to 
the study and teaching of Arithmetic, Some of your own members 
have been contributing very useful manuals in this department, and I 
see continual references to it in the English Journal of Education. I 
am rejoiced to think that those who have so much experience are exer- 
cising their minds on this subject; for I am sure the exercise 
must be profitable to themselves as well as to their pupils. The profit, 
I ^cy, will come in this way. We are so apt to associate numbers 
merely with mercantile transactions, to tliink of them only as having 
to do with pounds, shillings, and pence, that we are almost surprised 
when any one tells us that there is a very curious relation between them 
and our minds. But, so soon as you begin to attend to mental arith- 
metic, you cannot help making this discovery ; you find that the study 
of numbers is a help in awakening faculties in your children which would 
be otherwise asleep. Although you do not value them less than others for 
their direct tangible uses, this presents itself as a higher and more re- 
markable use still. But here, again, I am more anxious to trace a 
growth than a progress. A progress in the study of arithmetic is likely 
to mean a greater expeditiousness in reckoning, a greater knack of 
giving long answers in a short time. Growth in this study implies a 
greater clearness in perceiving what the different operations which we 
perform mean ; in finding out a principle for the different rules which 
have been given us, or for the practice which we have adopted with- 
out any rule. 

6. I shall allude to but one more branch of instruction, in which I 
think there can be no doubt that our schools have improved greatly 
during the past year — I mean Music, You know how confidently people 
speak when they are ignorant, and I am going to speak on this subject 
with the confidence of utter and profound ignorance. For I think my 
ignorance enables me to bear my practical testimony on some points, 
respecting which better informed people only discourse from hearsay. 
They do not know what it is to be deficient in the great faculty of utter- 
ing and receiving harmonious sounds, — I do. They only guess what a 
blank the absence of it leaves in a large portion of the mind; I 
have experience of that blank. And therefore, as it must be a plea- 
sure to a blind man to consider what a beautiful world there is lying 
about him, though through one entrance it is shut out from him ; and to 
think, too, what a number of people everywhere are enjoying it, I find 
a real delight in remembering how many poor boys and girls have now 
the advantage of me, and what a treasure it is of which they have got 
possession. This song must be to them, I am sure, like the language of 
another world ; it must come to them amidst the poverty and pains 
which they see their parents suffering, and which they may begin to be 
suffering themselves, with strange intimations of a home, and of a 
blessed fellowship between them and the creatures who dwell in it, or ' 
will hereafter dwell in it. I should own the absurdity of speaking in 
this way of music when it is used for finery or display ; but 1 cannot 
but deem high thoughts respecting it rational, when it is redeemed from 
such degradation, and made the expression of the actual feelings and 
longings of those who are cut off from many sources of outward enjoy- 
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ment, but who have hearts, to say the least, as capable of emotion 
and sympathy as those of their richer neighbours. Great thanks, there- 
fore, are owing to those who have laboured that this blessing should 
reach the poor cottage and schoolroom ; great honour to them for be- 
lieving, in spite of appearances, that Englishmen are not sentenced to a 
deprivation of it any more than Italians or Germans. 

The comfort to you masters of that conviction must be great ; there 
perhaps is no greater bond between you and your pupils except Chris- 
tian Love itself, whereof it is one of the expressions, than the prac- 
tice of this art along with them. But while it is indeed a mighty im- 
provement, if music has begun to be cultivated in schools, where there 
had been nothing formerlv but dry reading, spelling, writing, and ci- 
phering, (an improvement' which will soon be visible in the reading, 
spelling, writing, and ciphering themselves,) you will admit at once 
that this too deserves the name of growth, rather than of progress. 
Our oldest English schools made singing one of the first and most 
general requisites ; the principle that it should be taught in some way 
has never been lost sight of at any time, though the practice may have 
been in some cases neglected through carelessness or despair ; where it 
has been most revived, it is but the fulfilment of the notion which you 
have always maintained, that the School and the Church Education and 
Worship are closely related to each other. 

In this lecture, I have touched only upon topics of encouragement. 
You will tell me, that if I knew your wants better, if I sympathized with 
you more, I should have dwelt longer upon the many circumstances, 
outward and inward, which are occurring every day to disappoint you 
and cast you down. Perhaps I may not be competent to deal with such 
causes of sadness in detail ; but I think, I can imagine many of them, 
and I do know in general, that the life of a schoolmaster must, in the 
best days, and when there is least of accidental unnecessary annoyance, 
be one of toil and conflict — the life of a man, going forth weeping and 
bearing precious seed, rather than of one returning and bearing his 
sheaves with him. A day like that on which I am speaking,* is wanted 
by him more than by most men, to remind him that he should not wait 
for signs ; and that if they are sometimes afforded, when he would be 
apt to lose all faith if he did not receive them, there is yet a higher bless- 
ing upon those who have not seen the effects of their labours and yet 
have believed. On such topics my temper of mind might have inclin- 
ed me to dwell only too much, and to the exclusion of more cheerful 
thoughts, if I had not remembered that the great festival season is at 
hand, and that it commands us each in our separate circles to rejoice 
and to hope. When we try to obey that precept in our own families, 
many painful recollections may throng about us, many gloomy fore- 
bodings ; when we try to connect it with our duties, visions of other 
men's sins, the more fearful reality of our own, will assuredly rise 
up before us. But this holiday occurs in winter, as if to remind 
us that its joy lies too deep to be killed or blighted by any chills. 



• St. Thomas's day. 
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as if to give us a pledge, that seeds now covered with frost may one 
day bring forth the blade, the ear, the full corn in the ear. Let us 
then take sober comfort to-day from the past twelvemonth, and try to 
expect far better things for the next. Let me, with a full conviction 
that the words, though familiar, have a solemn meaning in them, hear- 
tily wish you, your families, and your scholars, a good Christmas, and 
a happy New Year. 
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Essai sur I'Education du peuple, M. Wilm, public k Strasbourg, Paris et Geneve, 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Esquisse d'un Syst^e complet d'Instruction et d'Education, T. Fritz, Strasbourg, 
Paris et Genfeve, 3 vol. 8vo. 

Thb isolated position of our native country, and its happy condition, 
enclosed and defended by the ocean's waves, are frequently subjects of 
congratulation to Englishmen of all ranks and ages. We are fond of 
attributing to this, among other circumstances, our long continued im- 
munity from foreign invasion, and pique ourselves upon our nationality, 
and the sharpness of outline so frequently to be remarked in individual 
character, tracing it more or less to our fortunate separation from the 
continent and its inhabitants. It may be doubted, however, whether 
all the consequences of our geographical situation be advantageous ; 
whether there may not be some danger of loss as well as of gain from 
it ; whether, in short, there may not be a possibility arising from it, 
of our being left behind in the march of improvement which distin- 
guishes the 19th century ; whilst our more enterprising, or at least more 
enthusiastic neighbours, communicating to each other their various 
ideas, and stimulated by national and provincial rivalries, are at one time 
pressing on together in the praiseworthy endeavour to ameliorate the 
social condition of their fellow creatures ; at another correcting defec- 
tive or exaggerated views by the local experience of this or that parti- 
cular district. 

These reflections, in some degree perhaps humbling to our feelings 
as Englishmen, have been suggested by the perusal of a work placed in 
our hands by a contributor to this Journal,* and written by a professor 
at the royad college of Strasbourg, entitled " Esquisse d'un systeme 
complet d'instruction et d'Education, et de leur histoire." Of which 
work, however, we would observe, before we speak more particularly 
about it, that it is only one of many remarkable publications on the 
same or similar subjects, which have proceeded from the pens of natives 
of this the chief town in Alsace. Indeed, Strasbourg itself may be con- 
sidered in an intellectual point of view as one of the most interesting of 

* Signing himself in the November number airodrifioc. We may here take the 
opportunity to correct an error of the press on that occasion in page 327, where the 
two last lines should be, " Geography makes known the form and productions of the 
earth, and the manners and institutions of the different nations who inhabit it, in 
their mutual relations to each other," and in the last word of the 2nd line of the 
328, or following page, where " duty" should be ** study." 
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all the French cities. By its position, a link as it were between France 
and Germany, it possesses many of the better characteristics of the two 
nations, serving, in the words of our author, as a bridge, across which 
healthy and original ideas are conveyed from one side of the Rhine to 
the other; and if we may judge from the few samples which have 
reached us within the last month, most honourably do its talented in- 
habitants acquit themselves of the obligation which their situation 
imposes on them. 

It is, however, in its educational institutions, and in the works which 
have been lately written and published there, in furtherance of public 
instruction, that we feel ourselves more particularly interested. We 
are assured that there is at Strasbourg one of the best (if not the best) 
normal schools in France. There schoolmasters are trained daring a 
three years' course of study under the direction of M. Vivien, the author 
of several books, remarkable for the high intelligence and christian spirit 
which pervades them. M. Wilm too, the Inspector of the Academy, 
and Professor of Philosophy, has lately re -published his essay on the 
education of the people, a work which has already received a medal of 
the 1st class from the government; and M. Fritz, Professor of Theo- 
logy at the Reformed College at Strasbourg, more particularly merits 
notice, as it is on his history of education which forms the 3rd volume of 
his " Esquisse d'un systeme complet d*instruction et d'^ducation," that 
we would, on the present occasion, offer a few remarks. 

The two first volumes appeared in 1841, and were distinguished 
from a multitude of other works on the same subject, which issued 
about the same time £rom the French press, by the learning and 
research of the writer, no less than by the impartiality of his views, and 
the moderate tone in which he expressed them. In these pages, there- 
fore, any one who wishes really to study the subject, will not only find 
much information, but the sources from which it is drawn being indi- 
cated, he well knows whither to have recourse for further details on 
any particular branch. They are, however, on this very account hardly 
so suited to the general reader as the third and last part, which con- 
tains, as we have already observed, the history of education itself, in 
all ages and countries of the world ; and though we would by no means 
be supposed to agree in much that M. Fritz says on the state of 
education in this country and its dependencies, we cannot but conceive 
that many useful lessons may be learnt, even as regards our own 
theory and practice, from the views and comments of an intelligent 
foreigner, upon a question of such importance to all parties, whether 
political or religious. 

To say, however, a few words on the manner in which the author has 
treated the subject, for there were according to our idea two ways in 
■which the history before us might have been written. It would be 
possible to lay down, in the first instance, the true principles of educa- 
tion as they present themselves after due reflection to the mind of a 
serious deep thinking and christian man, such as M. Fritz appears from 
his work to be ; then to have described and classified the methods which 
these principles have suggested, showing how both one and the other 
have been understood, and applied in different countries, and in different 
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times. Or the historian might confine himself to the facts of the case, 
giving an animated description of the several forms in which the desire 
for education has manifested itself in the course of ages among various 
nations, taking care to point out, as he proceeded, the motives and ideas 
which appeared to him to have actuated those who drew up the system 
of which he was speaking, as well as those who helped to carry them 
out. The first plan would he, perhaps, the most philosophical, and 
therefore hest suited to the taste of those who make the art of teaching 
their particular study. The second would be likely to produce a book 
more agreeable to the generality of readers, and would also afford a 
wider field for the development of the author's talents and literary ac- 
quirements. It is accordingly this last plan that M. Fritz has pre- 
ferred, and he presents us, as in a series of pictures, with the principles 
which have directed education in the different forms of its organization, 
from the earliest period down to the time we live in, placing before us, 
succinctly but clearly, a statistic account of the intellectual and moral con- 
dition of man in all ages and countries, as far as it can be ascertained 
with any thing like accuracy. Now after reading these accounts, few, 
we think, will rise from the perusal without perceiving how small the 
progress of education has been in this the nineteenth century, compared 
with the state of things in this respect among the antients. In the first 
place, the semibarbarism of some nations, even at the present day, whilst 
it deprives them of the blessings of instruction, is evidently a reproach, 
not only to themselves but also to their more enlightened neighbours, who 
refuse, or neglect to put out a hand to help them. Nor is gross ignorance 
the only thing which calls forth our regrets on this view of the subject ; 
there is likewise a sort of vicious refinement still more productive of 
evil, inasmuch as it proceeds from a mistaken instruction, based upon 
no principles at all, or only upon those of political expediency. 

Then again, it is impossible not to remark, that our author, in describ- 
ing the systems of education in distant times or distant lands, has 
sometimes the intention of indirectly finding fault with much that is in 
vogue, even in certain countries which are supposed to take the lead 
amongst the most civilized in Europe. Wherever he has the opportunity, 
he points out the advantage of inculcating humility, deference to autho- 
rity, submission of our own will to that of others (feelings too often 
considered superogatory in modem systems) as the very groundwork on 
which to form the future man and citizen. It is true, that M. Fritz 
seldom points out the inference he would have drawn in these respects, 
but it is difficult to believe that he had it not in view. His wish, perhaps, 
was to avoid giving offence, more particularly as regards his own nation, 
the French, who are more than commonly susceptible on such points, 
and who may equally profit by his observations, when they see things 
which are faulty at home, openly condemned in other people. 

In certain parts of the work before us, there is much to interest 
even the general reader. Of this character is the description given of 
the mode of educating all ranks in the time of the Crusades, and again 
the very lively account of the precepts laid down in the middle ages, 
not only for the instruction, but for the correction of females. We 
refer to the " Chatiement des Dames, par Robert de Blois." 
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Abridgments, too, or at least extracts, from scarce or voluminouB 
works of psedagogy, as the science is termed on the continent, give 
great variety to the pages of our author, at the same time that we may 
thence obtain a tolerably clear notion of the moral and educative prin- 
ciples which prevailed in the places and epochs in which the books 
themselves were written. 

But it is time that we should draw these few remarks to a close. After 
what has been said of M. Fritz's History of Education, it will be readily 
perceived, that to attempt a complete analysis of it. would be to take 
away much of its interest. We prefer, therefore, to occupy the space 
that remains to us with a few extracts from the work itself ; and we 
select them, not so much with a view of exciting curiosity, as in accord- 
ance with the principles on which this Journal is written, that we may 
suggest, by means of them, some useful reflections to the friends of 
education in this country, which they may turn to account hereafter in 
their own schools andf families. 

" Of our Lord's teaching, as developed in the four gospels," 

Our author, after having mentioned the chief characteristics of our 
Lord's teaching, and pointed out that all that was said and done by 
Him, was subordinate to the main object ; that of preparing man for a 
future state of existence in another and a better world, in which without 
holiness no one could see God ; proceeds to make some observations on 
the form which he gave to his instructions, and we think that those 
teachers who are led to compare what is said, with the passages referred 
to, will hardly fail to draw some practical lessons from the remarks, as 
well as from the subject matter of which they treat. Let however, our 
readers judge for themselves. 

*' Our blessed Saviour," observes M. Fritz, ** seems to have preferred the instruct- 
ing by parables, and by the explanations and comments which followed thereupon, 
to any other mode of teaching. By parables he established, as it were, a connec- 
tion between the common events of life and the sentiments which do, or should arise 
in the mind of every religious man who considers them. A parable differs from a 
fable in that the last speaks of things which never could have occurred in the way in 
which they are described to have happened ; and we accordingly do not find that the 
Redeemer ever related any thing of this kind, although we know, from the 9th chap- 
ter of Judges and the 7th and following verses, that the Jews were by no means un- 
acquainted with such a mode of instruction. But our ]Lord taught in parables, as the 
prophets also had done before him. See 2 Sam. chapter xii, where Nathan rebukes 
David, and Isaiah ch. v, where Israel is spoken of under the figure of a vineyard ; for 
this is certainly the more elevated mode of the two, and the more suited to a people al- 
ready acquainted with the first elements of religious knowledge. How simple, too, are 
the parables employed by our Saviour ; how easy to understand, at least in their literal 
sense, and on that account how easily retained in the memory, although it will be 
perceived, that even as works of art they are perfect in their kind, omitting nothing 
which is necessary for their comprehension, whilst there is nothing added which 
mignt hinder the full effect intended from being produced on the mind of the hearer. 
Their divine author, however, does not confine himself to one particular form : at 
one time the whole parable is contained in a few verses, and in this case all details 
would have been superfluous ; at another time amplification would seem desirable, 
and accordingly a fuller development is given to the relation. As an instance of the 
one, the reader is referred to St. Matthew, chapter xiii, and the 44th and 45th verses, 
where the kingdom of heaven is likened first to a treasure hid in a field, and then to 
a pearl of great price ; and for an instance of the other kind of parable, to that of the 
two debtors in St. Matthew, chapter xviii, and of the householder in xxi chapter of 
the same evangelist." 
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M. Fritz here takes occasion in a note, to speak highly of a little 
work of Lord Stanley ; quoting the French translation, entitled " Con- 
versations sur les Paraboles du Nouveau Testament, k I'usage des 
Enfants, Toulouse, 1841," observing at the same time, that the noble 
author's little book has appeared likewise in an Italian and a German 
translation. He continues — 

" Indeed, all those persons who have considered the feelings and habits of young 
people, will have observed the eager attention which they give to narratives and 
tales of all kinds ; how well, and for how long a time they remember them ; and 
how often they seek to imitate the things related, and imagine themselves to be the 
very actors described. And with regard to the subject of which I am more particu> 
larly speaking, I will aver, that no one will be able to give a good and complete 
course of moral and religious instruction to children, who shall not frequently, and 
reverently recur to the parables in the New Testament for his storehouse of lessons 
and illustrations. 

*' Upon the same principle, a good schoolmaster will vary his modes of exciting an 
interest in his scholars, when he wishes, in this the only effectual way, to make a 
lasting impression on their minds and hearts ; for our Divine Master, whilst seldom 
going out of the circle of ideas familiar to his hearers, took his illustrations from 
every department of nature ; at one time referring to the birds of the air, which nei- 
ther sow nor gather into bams, but whom their heavenly Father feeds ; and again to 
the lilies of the field, with whom in splendour and beauty, Solomon in all his glory is 
not to be compared, appealing then to the common sense of his disciples, ' Is not 
man of more value in the sight of God than a bird or a flower ; and should he not 

therefore confide in the paternal care of his Creator?*** ** Thus," remarks M. 

Fritz, after citing several examples of the same kind, ** does our Lord teach those 
who come to him for Instruction, showing, by the metaphors, the comparisons, the 
allusions, more or less direct, which he makes to familiar objects in nature as the 
works uf an all-wise and merciful God, the importance which he attaches to this 
view of the subject ; and hence may any teacher, who rightly feels the high duty 
imposed upon him, learn to follow, though it be at a distance, the example of his 
great master. To which may be added, that the care shown in the gospels to narrate 
in the first place nothing above the intelligence of the learners, and at the same time 
the great skill and attention likewise observable in promoting and increasing that in- 
telligence, by awakening reflection, and pointing to hidden or unperceived relations 
and resemblances between earthly and heavenly things, might convince all but the 
most bigotted and prejudiced persons, that the mental faculties were given to poor as 
well as rich, that they might be developed by every means in our power, and that 
whilst faith is demanded from each, there is no reason why the understanding and 
imagination should not hkewise be addressed, and the sphere of usefulness and en- 
joyment thereby extended." 

But we pass to another extract of our author, which will show that 
he has culled sweets from other quarters, profane as well as sacred. 

** Description of a lesson on language given in the 11th century, in a 
school of Hims, Emesa in Syria.'' 

" The lesson takes place in the open air. Seated in the midst of his scholars, and 
holding in his hand a slight wand, the master points with it to the boy whom he 
wishes to reply to his question. He does not, however, call him by his real name, 
but by some familiar appellation suggested either by his particular disposition, or, it 
may be, by some peculiarity in his gait or features. The subject proposed for the in- 
struction of the class, is their native tongue, and their teacher examines them in the 
several branches into which the lesson divides itself, and which of course only em- 
braces the knowledge which he has up to that time been able to impart to them. 
Accordingly, some of the boys explain, by definitions and by examples, the difference 
which exists between words which have the same sound when spoken, but which 
vary in their signification and spelling. Others, again, are questioned respecting 
words, the same in orthography, but where a difference in pronunciation signifies a 
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change in the meaning ; some show (always, however, by citing cases in point), the 
sense and force of certain prepositions (which probably the Arabians confounded in 
ordinary conversation and writing) ; whilst others explain how the signification of 
words varies according to the prepositions which enter into their construction; 
some conjugate verbs, on showing how the tenses are formed ; or two children alter- 
nately repeat sentences which begin and end by the same word taken in different 
senses, or by words which are synonimous. The lesson is terminated by a chorus of 

all the children's voices in honour of Hims It would appear that this song is 

in part from memory, in part extemporised, otherwise it is difficult to understand 
how the scholars merit their master's commendations (of which he appears toler- 
ably liberal), for their apt and witty allusions to certain accidental circumstances 
which he mentions. After this song is ended, he engages in a sort of intellectual 
contest with his pupils, and then concludes by inculcating upon them, in a more 
serious tone and manner, certain important moral and religious truths, not forgetting, 
at the same time, to enforce the rules laid down, by applying it to their own hearts 
and consciences. The lesson as a whole, proving most satisfactorily how much im- 
portance the Arabs attached to every student being able to express himself in his 
native tongue with facility, elegance, and correctness ; whilst they seem to have been 
also aware, how impossible is the attainment of this, without his having at the same 
time clear and definite views of the subject treated of. In short, we see that they 
looked to something practical in all they taught, and had for their main object the 
formation of the scholar's character, and the preparing him for the business of life." 

In reading this description we are almost disposed to assent to the 
comments with which Harini, the Arabian writer of the 1 1th century, 
who has handed it down in his Makames, has accompanied it. " The 
schoolmaster," he says, " thus fits his pupils with the divine assistance 
for their entrance into the world, in which they are to act their part ; 
by forming and developing their opinions and sentiments, and by em- 
proving their hearts and understandings. For what spectacle is in- 
deed more worthy of contemplation than a master, who is the spiritual 
father of his disciples, seated in the midst of a garden blooming with 
youthful plants, breathing perfumes and refreshing his old age, mollify- 
ing as it were by the spring's warmth, the hoar frost of winter ! What 
occupation more noble than that of sowing a seed which shall produce 
fruit in the soul that receives it, a fruit which shall endure to the praise 
and honour of him that soweth it, long after his death !" 

And can this be an account of a school in the middle ages ! a time 
"which we suppose is hardly to be compared with our own in point of civi- 
lization ? Surely, we are not going too far in our character of advocates 
of education, in expressing a wish that many of our schools in town and 
country, would reform themselves upon the model of these Arab schools 
of. the 11th century ! 

We have only to observe in conclusion, that if any of our readers 
should be led to visit the banks of the Rhine, they will do well to ex- 
tend their excursion to Strasbourg, and to inspect the institutions for 
popular instruction there. Besides, the higher schools and colleges in 
the place, there are the establishments of the Soeurs de Charity, and in the 
reformed church, under the superintendence of M. Le pasteur Hierder, 
of the new order of deaconesses. Both are occupied more or less 
with the education of the poor, and on this and other accounts, well 
merit the slight trouble that may be necessary to obtain permission to 
see their schools. For the present, however, we would say to them and 
to M. Fritz, ferewell T. L. W. 
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EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. 

In the present stale of our circumstances in particular, I must despair of setting 
in motion any such machinery within the colony itself as may supply that want 
which will Fery speedily be its most pressing one ; the want of a duly educated 
and otherwise qualified colonial clergy. It may, therefore, be right to announce 
to you thus publicly, what it is probable you may have learned from other 
sources, that under these impressions I traced the outlines of a plan for the 
institution of a seminary, connected with the public and endowed grammar 
schools of England, wherein such a completion might be given to t£e sound 
and excellent education acquired in those nurseries of some of the soundest, if 
not hitherto the most distinguished talent of the nation, as might qualify a suffi- 
cient number of candidates for the ministerial office in the different colonies of 
the empire. The design was indeed an extensive and a bold one ; but I placed 
it in the hands of those, and of one in particular, an able and a cherished sup- 
porter indeed, whom I knew to be not unequal to mighty exertions in the cause 
of the Bedeemer and of his church. It is now my pleasing task to express an 
expectation that, through the divine blessing, the design will be fruitful, and re- 
plenish the earth, and &is colony in particular, with a succession of good men, 
rightly instructed for the office of the ministry, " rooted and built up in Him, 
and stablished in the faith as they have been taught, and abounding therein 
with thanksgiving." — From the Lard Bishop of Australia s charge^ 1844. 

Upon the important subject of general eoucation, such remarks as I have to 
make will be offered with a mingled feeling of satisfaction and regret, of painful 
apprehension and of strong confidence. I will allude first of all to the causes 
of satisfaction and confidence which present themselves. For the former of 
these feelings a very firm ground exists in the observation that, all impediments 
notwithstanding, the rising generation belonging to the church of England, is, 
generally spea^ng, under a course of education, a course I would say of reli- 
gious education, according to the principles of that church ; such alone as we 
can conscientiously take any share in imparting. I say it advisedly, that the 
great bulk of our people have been, and are, receiving the benefit of such an 
education, to an extent which is marvellous, considering the limited means at 
our disposal. There are, I am aware, very widely extended tracts of country 
in which there are no such means provided ; and therefore, there must be many 
children — too many — growing up beyond the reach of religious instruction. 
Instances of appalling ignorance and vice, existing where that deficiency exists, 
are occasionally brought before the public and imputed to us, apparently as proofs 
of neglected duty. But is there not even a divine rule which says, that every 
performance is accepted according to what a man hath, and not according to 
what he hath not : and how then is any blame justly attributable to us for not 
accomplishing that which we never had the means given us to undertake ? Our 
responsibility can extend no further than to bind us to show that we have done 
the best and the utmost possible with the resources which were intrusted to us. 
Upon this ground, from a general acquaintance with the state of the colony, I 
feel authorised in saying we may be perfectly at ease. To whichsoever side we 
turn, we may find living monuments of the sei*vices which our schools have 
rendered ; and these indeed so numerous that we are justified in attributing to 
to this cause the desire^ at least, to do what is right, and the disposition to act 
religiously, which prevail to a much greater extent than is generally known or 
suspected, among the settled and native bom population in those parts of the 
colony where our school system has been long at work. There is among them 
a very strong feeling that they are indebted to the church for this ; that it is 
the church of their mthers, which came with them to the country ; and in the 
principles of which I am sure it is their disposition to educate their children, 
if only a fair opportunity of choosing for themselves be placed before Uiem. Ihid, 
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FOURTH REPORT OF THE LONDON DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The London Diocesan Board of Education has now been five years in existence ; 
and, upon the whole, the committee of management cannot but be thankful for 
the good services which it has rendered to the cause of church education in this 
diocese. During the period above mentioned, events (unforeseen) have occurred, 
by which the attention of the board has been necessarily diverted from some of 
the objects for which it was originally formed. And it must be confessed that the 
ctifficulties with which an institution like this has to contend are neither few nor 
easy to be overcome. If, therefore, the board has not answered all the expecta- 
tions of its first promoters, the reasons will be found rather in those circumstances 
which have impeded or altered its course, than in any defect of its organization, 
or in the want of attention on the part of the committee. Several matters which 
occupy the attention of provincial diocesan boards do not press upon the board in 
the metropolis. The necessity of a diocesan training school is superseded by the 
National Society's institutions ; and information upon matters connected with the 
working of schools is easily obtained at the society's office ; so that the business 
of the London board is necessarily reduced (by circumstances at which all must 
rejoice) to a comparatively small number of objects. 

If these remarks are not strictly applicable to the places beyond the limits of 
the metropolis, it is to be remembered that the Essex branch has very efficiently 
supplied the educational wants of that part of the diocese. 

During the first three years the board pursued two of its objects with persever- 
ance and success. The first was the collecting of information as to the state of 
education in the diocese. About 850 copies of schedules of queries were circu- 
lated among the parochial clergy ; and about 750 returns were received, contain- 
ing a great mass of information. A digest of these returns has been compiled ; 
and although the board has not deemed it expedient to publish this digest, it may 
be consulted at the office by any who have an immediate interest in its contents ; 
and from the ample information it contiuns upon the state of education in the 
diocese, cannot but be found interesting to all members of the church in this me- 
tropolis. The second subject to which reference has been made, is that of inspec- 
tion. The right rev. the president of the board appointed a number of its mem- 
bers as provisional inspectors of schools ; and they proceeded, by two and two, in 
▼arious parts of the metropolis, to perform the duty imposed upon them. It was 
a cheering circumstance to all the friends of scriptural instruction in the princi- 
ples of the established church, to find that several of the learned judges, and of 
the laity, and clergymeA at the head of large parishes, devoted their valuable time 
to this work, and returned, at the end of a few months, with their reports of the 
examination of upwards of 100 schools. These reports are also preserved in the 
board's office, and may be considered as one of the fairest monuments of the zeal 
and efficiency of the institution. 

It has been stated, that the result of the'first of these two e£forts just described, 
▼iz.,^the collecting information as to the state of education in the diocese, has not 
yet been made publicly available; but there is every prospect of its being so made 
in connection with the operations of the National Society. It has been the prac- 
tice of that Society to obtain every fifth year a return of all church of England 
schools, as well as a triennial return of schools in union. And it has lately been 
determined that, in ensuing years, these two inquiries shall be comprised in one. 
It would greatly contribute to the accomplishment of this national object, if 
diocesan bowls would undertake the inquiry, and transmit the results to the Na- 
tional Society. The committee of management believe that the inquiry would be 
more effectually carried out in this diocese if it were undertaken under the imme- 
diate sanction and direction of the diocesan; the co-operation of the clergy would 
be more extensive, and the assistance of the luty more easily obtained. The re- 
turns already made would then become available, and thus one of the objects of 
a diocesan board be most efficiently accomplished. It would, however, require 
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larger funds than the board has now at its disposal to carry out this inquiry in edu- 
cational statistics. 

In again adverting to the subject of inspection, the committee of management 
have to report a very important change in the proceedings of the board. The re- 
ports of the examination of 100 schools, returned by the provisional inspectors, 
to which allusion has already been made, confirmed the opinion which the board 
entertained from the very first, of the great importance of inspection. To estab- 
lish an effectual system, and to secure a periodical examination of the schools in 
union with the board, under the sanction of the bishop, was one of the chief ob- 
jects originally proposed; but in order to carry out that proposition, it was obvious 
that one or more inspectors, whose whole time should be dedicated to the work, 
must be appointed. Accordingly the Rev. F, C. Cook was appointed by the right 
rev. the president to the joint office of inspector and secretary ; and continued to 
discharge his duties with great ability until the commencement of the present 
year. 

It will be sufficient to refer to the " inspector's report " annexed to the third 
and last preceding report of the board, to be convinced of the high qualifications 
Mr. Cook possesses for the office he undertook. In the course of the first year 
after his appointment, he inspected about 200 schools ; and the results of his ex- 
ertions, as embodied in the report already alluded to, do justice to the discernment 
of the right rev. the president, who appointed him, and much credit to himself. 
With such qualifications for the office of inspector as Mr. Cook exhibited while he 
remained in connection with the board, it is not surprising that the committee of 
privy council on education should have selected him as one of Her Majesty's in- 
spectors of schools aided by parliamentary grants ; in consequence of which ap- 
pointment, Mr. Cook ceased his immediate connection with the board in January 
last. It then became a question whether the board should continue to employ a 
paid secretary and inspector or not : and it tended greatly to a decision in the ne- 
gative, when it was considered that the schools in union witli the board might, 
upon application to the committee of privy council on education, have inspection 
as heretofore by the same person ; for the Rev. Mr. Cook was appointed to that 
part of England which comprises the whole of the London diocese. A circular 
was therefore issued by the committee of management, under the authority and 
with the bishop's signature, informing the clergy of the change that had taken 
place, and how they might secure a continuance of that inspection for their schools 
which they had already found so valuable. And thus, for the present, the board 
may be considered to be relieved from the charge of a system of inspection. 
The consent of the bishops to the arrangements made by the committee of privy 
council on education on the subject of inspection, cannot but be satisfactory to 
the clergy and managers of schools in connection with the established church. 

It was another of the original designs of the board to bring into union with it- 
self as many as possible of the schools existing in the diocese, on the terms 
adopted by the National Society. It is here where the committee of management 
have met with some of their difficulties; arising in no instance that they are 
aware of from the clergy, but from the committees or trustees of schools, who 
fear to compromise their independence by a union with either the diocesan board 
or the National Society, not considering that the terms of such union amount to 
little more than a declaration that the schools are in connection with the esta- 
blished church, and that the church catechism forms a part of the religious in- 
struction. 

But, notwithstanding this reluctance on the part of some, there are now 155 
schools of all descriptions (not taking into account those of the Essex branch) 
which have already placed themselves in union. Several have lately been added 
in consequence of the advantages which the board is now prepared to offer to 
schools in union with it, and which will be shortly adverted to in this report. 

It will be within the recollection of many of the original subscribers, that previous 
to the formation of the diocesan board, a central commercial school for promot- 
ing education among the middle classes was established in the metropolis, under 
the patronage of the bishop, and other distinguished persons, both lay and cle- 
rical. It was intended from the very first that this should be a self-supporting 
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institution ; but considerable funds were required to adapt the premises (taken on 
lease) for the purposes of a school, and to place the institution on an efficient 
footing. These expenses continued after the school was annexed to the diocesan 
board ; until, at the end of about five years from its foundation, the income 
derived from the pupils was found sufficient to meet the expenditure. Under 
these circumstances, the board decided to transfer the school to a manager and 
head master, to be approved by the bishop and the committee, the board agreeing 
to pay the rent of the premises until the expiration of the first term of their lease. 
This arrangement was affected in January last, and Mr. Sand^bury, a gentleman 
highly recommended, both for his attainments and his piety, took the direction. 
The central commercial school, therefore, remains in union with the board as 
before, and stands in the same relation with the managing committee, except as 
to receipts and payments. It is proposed to arrange for a monthly inspection, 
and the public will have the same guarantee as before, that the instruction there- 
in given will be in all secular branches sound and sufficient, and, in religion, ac- 
cording to the doctrines and discipline of the church of England. 

The annual examination was held on Friday, the 21st of June, in presence of 
several members of the committee and a crowed audience ; and it was agreed that 
the school was never in better order, nor the instruction, both in quantity and 
quality, more satisfactory. The number of scholars is 93. It became necessary, 
under the altered circumstances of this school, to inform those who had sub- 
scribed to set it on foot, that, after another year, their subscriptions would be 
no more needed ; but the committee took the liberty to hint, that those sub- 
scriptions might be transferred with advantage to the other objects to which the 
attention of the board will henceforth be more particularly directed. These may 
be reduced to the three following heads : — 

1. To collect and circulate information as to the state of education in the 
diocese. 

2. To bring schools into union. 

3. To take measures for the extension and improvement of education. 
Sufficient has been said already upon the two former heads ; and it only remains 

now for the committee to report what measures they have taken, and propose to 
take, for the improvement of schools, and for extending the benefits of education 
in the metropolis. 

The supply of well-instructed masters and mistresses for national and other 
church of England schools, is by no means yet equal to the demand ; and it has 
long been thought desirable by the best friends of education, to endeavour to 
draw out from the middle classes, and even those in still humbler walks of life, a 
succession of teachers, who may be attached upon principle to the established 
church, and consider themselves bound to devote their time and talents to the 
work of education in church schools. In order to effect this desirable object in a 
manner suitable to its importance, it is necessary to begin from early youth with 
such as may be destined for teachers. Great difficulty has hitherto been found in 
meeting with youths of a suitable age, whose previous habits or pursuits have 
been such as not to unfit them for the study and discipline of a training institu- 
tion. The period which elapses between the age when boys or girls leave the 
national or parochial school, and the time when they are old enough for the 
training institution, or for becoming assistant teachers, is unprovided for as yet in 
any of our educational establishments. At the age of fourteen, the boy who has 
risen to the first place in the school, and has become the useful monitor or assis- 
tant, is removed, because his parents are unable to maintain him without some 
assistance, and thus the very subject who would be the best suited (if he were to 
continue) for the work of teaching, is lost to the church. 

The committee of the London Diocesan Board have, therefore turned their 
attention to this subject; and it occurred to them, that by offering small salaries 
to a certain number of boys and girls, selected from the schools in union with the 
l>oard, two good objects would be accomplished. First, there would be a number 
of candidates constantly in preparation for training institutions, or for assistant- 
masters ; and, secondly, the schools where they remained as monitor-teachers 
might aUo be greatly benefited by their assistance. Circulars were lately issued 
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by the board to the clei^ and managers of schools, to inform them of the board's 
resolution, and inviting them to send candidates for the first ten scholarships 
which it was proposed to found. Sixteen such candidates appeared at the office 
of the board on 28th of May, and, after a very satisfactory examination, ten were 
nominated. The examination was partly had in writing, and partly vivd voce^ and 
was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Russell, Rev. A. M. Campbell, the Honorary 
Secretary, and other members of the board. The boys elected under the title of 
pupil-teachers will receive for the first year 10^, to be given in weekly payments 
of 4«. ; for the second year 5«. ; and for the third year 6«. or 7«. per week will be 
given, llie election took place so very recently, that the committee have not 
yet had time to fix the successful candidates in their respective schools, where 
they will be expected to teach as well as to improve themselves. A pupil-teacher 
may either be retained in the school from which he came, or may, with the con- 
sent of his parents, be placed elsewhere ; but wherever placed, as long as the 
connection is continued with the board, it will be expected that the youths should 
appear for an annual examination, and that they apply themselves diligently to 
their work in the school, as well as to private studies. It is the intention of the 
board shortly to elect as many girls, and to place them, in like manner, as pupil- 
teachers in schools that are in union : their weekly salaries will be something 
less than those of the boys. 

The committee cannot be persuaded that, as soon as this plan for rearing up a 
race of useful assistants in schools, with a view, ultimately, to their becoming 
masters and mistresses, is generally known, there will be a considerable number 
of candidates proposed for the advantages the board have to o£fer ; it must, how- 
ever be obvious, that if this plan is to be efficiently carried out, the funds at the 
disposal of the board will be found inadequate, and that the committee, in the 
contemplation of these arrangements, was fully justified in soliciting a continu- 
ance of all subscriptions. The amount of subscriptions and donations during 
the financial year just ended was iS564 la., which, together with a balance of the 
former year, gave to the board the disposal of £751 13«. \d. It will be seen, by 
reference to the general account, how that sum has been disposed of, and the 
amount of the balance remaining in the treasurer's hands. The committee can- 
not omit to notice among the donations the sum of £65, which a zealous advocate 
of education of the poor in the principles of the established church, gave for the 
purpose of paying the premium of apprentices required for three years at St. Mark's 
college. A sum of about iSlOO was also raised by Mr. Windsor, for the purpose 
of giving salaries to pupil-teachers. The board have to regret the loss of the 
valuable services of that gentleman as assistant secretary; and in ceasing his 
connection with the board he gave this additional proof of his zeal in the cause of 
education, by collecting the sum above mentioned amongst his own immediate 
friends. These two examples of liberality, with special reference to the subject 
of truning up teachers, cannot fail to have a good e£fect upon the scholars in 
national and other schools who may be aspiring to the.office of teacher; and 
there is reason to expect that the National Society will give every encouragement 
to such of the pupil-teachers as may, in the course of their preparatory career, 
distinguish themselves by their good conduct and their advancement in learning. 

The work, therefore, that yet remains to be done by the London diocesan 
board is considerable and most important ; and, as inspection is now provided 
without any cost to the board, the whole of the funds placed at its disposal may 
be employed in taking measures for the extension and improvement of schools, 
and for obtaining and circulating information. The principal objects to which 
the attention and resources of the board will be applied this year will be the 
bringing schools into union, and encouraging the most promising scholars, with 
a view to their becoming teachers. If some such plan as this should be adopted 
by other diocesan boards, it would be easy, at a small cost, to produce out of 
schools in union with diocesan boards, 500 candidates annually for training in- 
stitutions, or for the office of assistant-masters ; and if the instruction during the 
preparatory period be properly given, the time in the training institution, and 
consequently the expense, might be considerably diminished. The whole cost of 
maintaining 10 boys and 10 girls as pupil-assistants, in the manner already des- 
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cribed, will not exceed £300 per annum, allowing two of them annually to be 
transferred to a training institution at the cost of the board. The committee of 
management therefore venture to appeal, with the sanction of the Right Rev. the 
President, to the liberality of the friends of education, to enable the board to 
carry out this plan of raising up teachers with efficiency, and to have the means 
of giving encouragement to such of them as distinguish themselves in the prepa- 
ratory period, from the age of 14 to 17. The importance of bringing up a class 
of youths for supplying our training institutions, and assisting in large schools 
cannot be overrated. All who are conversant with the subject of popular 
education are aware that, until the office of teacher becomes a profession of itself, 
and the very fact of being appointed the master or mistress of a school be a 
guarantee for the qualifications necessary for the office, the education of the 
poor will remain imperfect as to quality, however it may increase in quantity ; 
and the same argument applies to that system of education which it is hoped the 
church will ever adhere to, that there should also be a guarantee in the very fact 
of a person being appointed to a school in connection with the established church, 
that the individual is a faithfully attached member of the church, and is prepared 
to give no other instruction in the truths and duties of Christianity than that ^hich 
is in conformity with lihe doctrines and discipline of the church, as embodied in her 
articles and formularies. 

It is by a due attention to this vital point in the question of national education 
that the church, in the due exercise of her privilege and her duty in this respect, 
will be secured against any change that may take place in the mode of the go- 
yemment co-operation ; for, by securing upon principle an army of teachers 
attached to the church, there will be little danger of the success of any attempts, 
should such at a future time be made, to secularize education, or to impair that 
just influence which the clergy ought to have in forming the religious principles 
of the young, as well as in imparting instruction to the adult population. 

DEACONS AND CATECHISTS. 

A petition has been prepared for presentation to the Archbisliop of 
Canterbury. It has already obtained a large number of signatures, 
amongst which are those of the Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of Denbigh, 
the Earl of Gainsborough, Viscount Sandon, M.P., Viscount Morpeth, 
Lord Calthorpe, Lord Rayleigh, Lord Teignmouth, Lord Bloomfield, 
Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., Lord Henry Cholmondeley, Lord Ashley, 
M.P., Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., Lord Howard, M.P., Hon. W. 
Cowper, M.P., Hon. Mr. Ashley, Hon. F. Calthorpe, Hon. Colonel 
Upton, Hon. Joceline W. Percy, Hon. Captain Waldegrave, Sir Thomas 
Baring, Sir Harry Verney, M.P., Sir John Kennaway, Sir W. R. 
Farquhar, Sir T. Lawley, Mr. J. C. Colquhoun, M.P„ Mr. R. M. 
Milnes, M.P., &c. 

The following is the petition : — 

** May it please your Grace. — The period during which it has pleased Al- 
mighty God to continue to the church of England the mild and paternal 
superintendence of your grace, in the discharge of her highest ecclesiastical 
functions, has been marked by great and important changes in our social, 
moral, and political circumstances. 

'* A lengthened interval of peace, the advancement of literature, the arts, 
sciences, and civilization, and, above all, the rapid increase of our population, 
have produced an alteration in the relative position of the several orders in 
society, which demands the grave consideration of every one who desires to 
promote the well-being of the nation, but more especially of those who are the 
appointed guardians of her religious institutions and the pastors of her people. 

'* Under these circumstances, and impelled by a heartfelt attachment to the 
scriptural principles of our established church, and by an earnest desire that 
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its efficiency should be increased, and the interests of true religion more effec- 
tually promoted through its agency, we, the undersigned, lay members of that 
church, venture, with all respect, to bring under the consideration of your 
grace some means by which, we trust, under the divine blessing, these great 
objects may be attained. 

^^ Admirably as our parochial system seems calculated to meet the wants of 
the country, and to bring the ministrations of the clergy within the reach of 
all classes, still, the increase of our population, and its unequal distribution, 
render it impossible that they should extend their pastoral care to the great 
majority of their flocks in large towns and populous districts. We do not 
ibrget the attempts made by the legislature, by voluntary associations, and 
by individuals, to remedy this defect ; but we are convinced that further mea- 
sures are required to reach the full extent of the evil. We believe that the 
efficiency ana usefulness of the national church might be very greatly increased 
by arrangements which, without introducing any organic changes, should bring 
into active operation the powers and capacities now lying dormant in her ex- 
sting institutions. 

" To efiect this, we believe, that two important objects must be accomplished 
— first, the clergy must be increased in number, and secondly, provision must 
be made for a more systematic employment of laymen, in the exercise of 
functions which do not belong exclusively to the clergy. For the attainment 
of the objects, we would respectfully request your grace and the other mem- 
bers of the episcopal bench to take into your consideration : — 1st. The expe- 
diency of increasing largely the numbers of the third order of our clergy — 
the deacons. And we venture to suggest that this may be effected by admit- 
ting, on such conditions as will maintain the order and discipline of our church, 
persons who have not the means or opportunity of proceeding to a university 
degTee, but who are found competently trained for the service of the sanctuary 
— their advancement to the higher order of the ministry being made contingent 
upon a faithful discharge during a leng^ened period of the office of a deacon, 
or upon such other circumstances as your grace and the members of the epis- 
copal bench may think fit. 

'^ 2dly. The propriety of sanctioning and encouraging the employment of a 
class of laymen, who, without altogether abandoning their worldly callings, 
might be set apart, under episcopal authority, to act as visitors of the sick. 
Scripture readers, catechists, and the like, in parishes where their introduction 
should be approved of by the parochial clergy. 

" The system of district visiting, and the appointment of lay Scripture rea- 
ders, under clerical superintendence, have already been adopted, we believe, 
with much success, in many populous parishes ; but the present state of society 
requires that both these means of usetulness should be greatly extended, and 
brought into more immediate connection with our ecclesiastical arrangements. 
For we are fully persuaded, that the true strength of our church can never be 
completely known until, by some such means, her lay members are enabled, 
under direct sanction and controul, to take part in the discharge of all those 
offices which are not by her constitution restricted to the three orders of the 
ministry. 

" To provide the necessary funds (which should be administered by a board, 
made up by a well-considered union of the clergy and laity) contributions may, 
we have little doubt, be extensively called forth in offerings and collections 
made for this specific object, at such periods and under such regulations as may 
be found desirable ; and we venture to hope, that an object so directly affecting 
the efficiency of the church, would attract the sympathies and obtain the sup- 
port of all classes within her communion. 

" In venturing to urge upon your grace the adoption of these measures, 
which would supply a link much needed between the parochial clergy and the 
community at large, we are far from desiring to make any innovation in our 
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ecclesiastical polity ; we only seek to restore to full vigour and efficiency one 
of the orders in our church, and to promote the appointment of officers already 
recognized by ecclesiastical authority, and for which, at no period since the 
reformation, has the position of the church more imperatively called." 
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EXCHEQUER CHAMBER.^COURT OF ERROR. 

(Before Lord Chief Justice Tindal, Barons Parke, Aldvrson and Rolfe, 

and Justices Maule and Erle.) 

&AE V. THE GOVERNORS OF THE FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT DARLINGTON. 

This case has many times been before the courts. A mandamus was obtained 
by the plaintiff as upper schoolmaster of the Darlington Free Grammar School, 
to restore him to his office. The governors had made a return, that by the char- 
ter of Elizabeth they had power to appoint a master, and also to remove him, 
*' according to their sound discretion." The return then set out divers acts of 
misconduct, which, it alleged, the master had failed to answer, though he had had 
reasonable time for so doing, and that, therefore, the governors, in the exercise 
of their best discretion, had removed him. The plea to the return traversed the 
several instances of misconduct, and set out a bye-law of } 748, made by the major 
part of the governors, which declared that no master in office should be removed 
unless a good and sufficient cause of complaint should be exhibited in writing 
against him, and should be declared by the governors to be a suiSc.ient cause of 
removal. The plea then averred that no sufficient cause of complaint was exhi- 
bited in writing. The case then went for trial at the summer assizes at Durham, in 
1842, when the jury found for the prosecutor on all the issues. A rule was after- 
wards obtained for entering the judgment for the defendants, non obstante vere- 
dictoy on account of the bye-law being invalid, it having been made without the 
consent of the Earl of Westmorland (as directed by the charter, but whose title 
was at the time extinct), and also because it was inconsistent with the trusts and 
powers vested in the governors ; and after argument and the Court taking time to 
consider, the Court of Queen's Bench decided, that judgement must be entered 
for the defendants, on the ground of the bye-law being inconsistent with the trust 
and power vested in the governors, and they had acted in the exercise of their 
discretion. 

The prosecutor then brought a writ of error, which had been partly argued 
9ome time since. 

Mr. Pashley (with whom was Mr. Hugh Hill) having been heard at some length 
in support of the case for the plaintiff. 

Lord Chief Justice Tindal delivered the following judgment : — The first and 
principal ground of objection taken by the plaintiff against the validity of the 
judgment of the court below was, that the return to the mandamus, when taken 
in connection with the finding of the jury, furnished no legal ground for altering 
the verdict found for the plaintiff, and that, consequently, the judgment ought to 
have been for the plaintiff. The plaintiff contended that the proper construction 
of the charter was, that he had been admitted for life or during good behaviour, 
so that he had a freehold office, and that he could not be legally removed without 
being summoned to answer any charge made against him, and without proof of 
the charges ; all which alleged necessary steps haid been found by the jury not to 
have existed. Looking at the terms of the letters patent, the court thought the 
office was determinable on the sound discretion of the governors, whenever such 
discretion was exercised. It was not a freehold, but an office ad libitum only. 
The governors might render themselves liable to a prosecution if they exercised 
their discretion in a vindictive manner, or were actuated by corrupt motives. 
The letters patent gave them authority to elect a schoolmaster, and to remove the 
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same master from the same schooli according to their sound discretion, and of 
placing another more fit in his stead. The founder had an undoubted right to 
place tills confidence in the governors if the crown thought fit to sanction it ; and 
if the master was appointed ad Ubitum, it was clear he was removeable without 
summons or proof, and there was nothing unreasonable in the founder giving 
such authority to the governors, for there might be many cases which made a 
man unfit, which could not be made the subject of actual proof. General want 
of reputation in the neighbourhood; suspicion that he was guilty of charges 
made against him ; or the common belief of improper conduct, might have a ten> 
dency to injure or ruin the school, although the charges might be untrue. Such 
being the meaning of the letters patent, and of a sound discretion in the guar- 
dians, the court thought the several issues raised were altogether immaterial 
points, and that, notwithstanding the finding of the jury, the return was a sub- 
stantial and good return. It had then been urged that the guardians had passed 
a bye-law regulating the appointment and removal of the master ; and, as the jury 
had found that the requisites of the bye-law had not been complied with, there- 
fore the plainti£f was entitled to his peremptory mandamuSf but the court thought 
the governors had no authority to make such a bye-law to bind their successors 
in the exercise of their duty. A bye-law which restrained and limited the powers 
originally given to the governors by the founder himself the court thought must 
be bad. The governors had the power given them to remove a master on their 
sound discretion, and the court thought that would be diminished, and that it 
might be detrimental to the interests of the school, by making it necessary to 
exhibit the charge in writing. The court was of opinion that the plaintiff had 
taken his issues not on the material facts, and that he was not entitled to judg- 
ment on a verdict found for him on such issues. It agreed with the court of 
Queen's Bench, that the defendants were entitled to judgment and costs, and that 
the judgment must be affirmed. 

COURT OF CHANCERY, LINCOLN* S- INN, Dec. 17. 

IN THB MATTER OF THE LUDLOW CHARITIES. 

Sir C. Wetherell, Mr. J. Parker, and Mr. Wray appeared in support of a peti- 
tion presented on behalf of the schoolmaster and other parties interested in the 
charities, against the courts sanctioning any compromise in respect of the charity 
property, and for directions from the Lord Chancellor to proceed with the infor- 
mations filed in this matter. 

Mr. Twiss (Mr. Maule was with him) stated to his Lordship that he appeared 
in support of another petition, which prayed that the whole matters in dispute 
might be brought to a termination by the trustees for the charity receiving ^om 
the corporation of Ludlow 1,5001. a-year, in lieu of all claim upon them under 
the grant of King Edward VI. The corporation and trust properties were so 
intermingled together, that it was impossible to define accurately their relative 
limits, under which circumstances the Attorney- General had given his sanction to 
the compromise, and, therefore, he (Mr. Twiss) claimed the right of opening his 
petition first, as, in the event of his Lordship approving of it, it would be unne- 
cessary to go into the other petition. 

After hearing a long discussion between Sir C. Wetherell and Mr. Twiss, the 
Lord Chancellor ruled, that Sir C. Wetherell was entitled to open his petition 
fiirst. 

Sir C. Wetherell then stated the prayer of his petition to be, to confirm the 
master's report against the acceptance of a sum of iS850 as a compromise, to 
restrain the corporation from applying to Parliament for a bill to carry out any 
compromise, for the appointment of new relators and trustees, and an order for 
the corporation to bring into court certain bygone rents received by them of the 
charity property, for an account of timber sold belonging to the trust estate, for 
the papers and documents relating to the property to be secured, and for a direc- 
tion as to the payment of the costs ; or for a direction from his Lordship as to 
the course to be pursued in the matter. 

Mr. Romilly and Mr. Bacon, for the corporation, said, that they were quite 
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prepared to give an undertaking not to apply to parliament pending the suit 
before his Lordship ; and with regard to the relators and the trustees, any order 
must be made upon the hearing of the information, and not upon the petition ; 
the master's report must, of course, be confirmed. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the only question for him to dispose of 
then would be, whether he should make any order to proceed with the infor- 
mations. 

Sir C. Wetherell then proceeded to argue for such an order, and agunst th^ 
proposed compromise for iS 1,500 a year, and occupied the attention of the court 
untU its rising ; but, as the matter had only been partially opened, and as coun- 
sel have to be heard for the corporation, trustees, relators, and the attorney- 
general, we postpone our report until we can place it before our readers in a 
more perfect shape. 

The Lord Chancellor, just previous to his rising, asked Mr. Twiss what course 
he intended to pursue. It would be impossible for him to proceed with the 
further hearing of the petitions at present, as the time of the court was already 
fully engaged for the remainder of the week. 

Mr. Twiss said, that it was his intention to argue against the prayer of Sir 
Charles Wetherell's petition, and also in support of the compromise, which had 
been approved of by the attorney-general ; and would wish for the matter to be 
proceeded vdth as early as was convenient to his lordship after the second week in 
January. On the 7th of that month he had duties to perform in another part of 
the country, and would therefore be unable to attend this court. 

The Lord Chancellor said it had better be mentioned the first day of next term, 
and in the mean time counsel could agree as to when it was to be proceeded 
with. 
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BBSIDENT MVMBBRS OF THB UNIVBRSITT OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The following tabular enumeration of members residing within their respective 
colleges, or in lodgings through the town, collected from authentic sources, shows 
a total increase of 103 on the numbers of last year: — 







November, 1844. 




1848 


] 


n College. 


In Lodgings. 


Total. 


Total. 


Trinity . . . 


. 227 


294 


521 


490 


St. John's . • 


. 242 


144 


386 


362 


Christ's . • • 


. 80 


31 


111 


96 


Corpus Christi 


79 


31 


110 


111 


Queen's . . . , 


51 


59 


110 


100 


Caius . . • 


. 55 


53 


108 


107 


Emmanuel • . 


. 86 


12 


98 


63 


Catharine Hall 


34 


42 


76 


80 


St. Peter's . . 


. 56 


9 


65 


77 


Jesus . . . 


. 56 


9 


65 


63 


Magdalene • , 


. 51 


6 


57 


59 


Pembroke . . 


. 45 


10 


55 


49 


Clare Hall . . 


. 46 


1 


47 


51 


Trinity Hall . 


. 40 


3 


43 


30 


Sidney . . . 


. 32 


2 


34 


42 


King's . • . . 


. 26 





26 


32 


Downing . . 


11 


3 


14 


13 


• 


1,217 


709 


1,926 


1,823 



Matriculations (Michaelmas Term) 



442 



437 
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FRENCH UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 

The J^oniteur publishes the returns forwarded to the minister of public instruc- 
tion by the rectors of the university, from which it appears that the royal colleges 
throughout France contained this year 21,890 pupils, or 1,123 more than last 
year, and the district colleges 35,388, showing an increase over 1843 of 2,291. 
The whole number of pupils in the royal and district colleges is consequently 
%7,278, or 3,414 more than in 1843. This last year, likewise, exhibited an aug- 
mentation of 1,984 pupils, so that in the course of two years, the number of pu- 
pils following the lectures in these colleges increased by upwards of 5,000, in 
spite of the war waged by the clergy against the university. 
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OXFORD CLASS LIST. 

Nov. 29, 1844. 
In lAteris Humanioribus, 

CLASS I. 

Coleridge, Henry, Trinity col. 
Fortescue, C. S., Christ Church col. 
Slegg, J. G., New Inn hall. 
Turner, Edward T., Trinity col. 

CLASS II. 

Arnold, Matthew E., Balliol col. 
Blomfield, F. G., Balliol col. 
Engleheart, G. D., Christ Church col. 
Harper, H. D., Jesus col. 
Hughes, G. £., Oriel col. 
Orger, J. G., Wadham col. 
Pritchard, T. J., Magdalen col. 

CLASS III. 

Armitage, Edward, University col. 
Balston, Thomas, Brasenose col. 
Banks, J., Lincoln col. 
Barrett, William, Lincoln col. 
Butterworth, George, Balliol col. 
Hamilton, A. H., St. John's col. 
Kaye, G. F. J., Balliol col. 
Lloyd, Charles, Christ Church col. 
Ryder, R. C. W., Wadham col. 
Whatley, H. T., Christ Church col. 

CLASS IV. 

Bevan, B., Christ Church col. 
Brown, H. G., Christ Church col. 
Caiman, J. J., Worcester col. 
Clarke, G. G., Oriel col. 
Cramer, H. E., Christ Church col. 
Gronow, W. L., Christ Church col. 
Lawson, R., Christ Church col. 
Lousada, P. M., Merton col. 
Marson, C, Christ Church col. 
Scarfe, G., Lincoln col. 
Smith, T., Queen's col. 
Swanwick, P., Brasenose col. 
Walter, H. M., Oriel col. 
White, F. G., Lincoln col. 
Wyatt, H. H., Queen's col. 



H. LiDDELL, 

J. M. Wilson, 

E. C. WOOLCOMBE, 

A. W. Haddan, 



Examiners. 



OXFORD MATHEMATICAL CLASS LIST. 
CLASS I. 

Harper, Hugo, D., Jesus col. 

CLASS II. 

Balston, Thomas, Brasenose col. 
Battersby, Thomas D. H., Balliol col. 
Engleheart, Gardner D., Christ church. 
Kaye, William F., Balliol col. 
Parkin, Lewis, St. John's col. 
Proby, John P., Balliol col. 
Raikes, Francis, Exeter col. 
Smith, Fletcher W., Magdalen hall. 

CLAS III. 



CLASS IV. 

Barttelot, David B., Corpus Christi col. 
Bell, William, Trinity col. 
Frith, James, Christ church col. 
Hullah, Thomas, Brasenose col. 
Joseph, Alexander, Brasenose col. 
Swetenham, Edmund, Brasenose col. 

Henry Reynolds, 

Nicholas Pocock, 

John A. Ashworth, , 



Examiners. 



Cambridge University. — ^The Norrisian 
Professor has given notice that the sub- 
ject for the present year is — Hath God 
castaway His people? God forbid. (Rom. 
xi, 1.) The essays are to be sent, on or 
before the tenth day preceding the Sun- 
day in Passion Week, 1845. 

Cambridge Prize Subjects for 1845. — 
The chancellor's gold medal for the best 
English poem in heroic verse — subject, 
** Cabul." The exercises are to sent in 
on or before the 31st of March, 1845, 
and are not to exceed ' lines. 
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The Camden gold medal for Latin hex- 
ameter verse — subject, 

" Domus Albunes resonantis, 

£t praeceps Anio, ac Tiburni lucus, 
et uda 

Mobilibus pomaria rivis." 

The exercises are to be sent in on or 
before the 31st of March, 1845, and are 
not to exceed 100 lines. 

The members' prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, for Latin prose composition, two 
to bachelors and two to under-graduates, 
who have resided seven terms at the uni- 
versity — subject: — 1. For the bache- 
lors — *' Quae revera est civitas hominum, 
eadem civitas Dei sit necesse est.*' 2. 
For the under-graduates — '* In Platonis 
Republica, dominantur rationes politicae 
an morales?" The exercises are to be 
sent in on or before April 30th, 1845. 

Sir W. Browne's gold medals, for the 
best Greek (Sapphic) and Latin (Alcaic) 
odes, and the best Greek and Latin epi- 
grams. Subjects : — 1 . For the Greek ode. 
— "Napoleon in insulam Divae Helenas 
relegatus." 2.i^For the Latin ode. — 
" Eversosque focos antiquae gentis Etrus- 
cae." 3. For the Greek epigram. — 
** nXkov riiiwv iravTOQ".** 4. For the 
Latin epigram. — " Liber non potes et gu- 
losus esse." The exercises are to sent 
in on or before the 30th of April, 1845. 
The Greek ode is not to exceed 25, nor 
the Latin ode 30 stanzas. The Greek 
ode must be accompanied by a literal La- 
tin prose version. 

The Porson prize (the interest of 
£400 stock) to under-graduates, for the 
best translation from Shakspeare, Ben 
Johnson, Massinger, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher, into Greek verse. Subject — 
Shakspeare. — Hamlet, Act L — From the 
beginning of scene III. to the words, 
" Though none else near." The metre 
to be Tragicum, lambicum, Trimetrum, 
Acatalecticum, and the exercises to be 
sent in on or before the 3 Ist of March, 
1845. 

The {new) Maitland Prize.— The fol- 
lowing has just been issued by the vice- 
chancellor: — ** Sidney College lodge, 
December 17th. The sum of £1,000 
having been accepted by the university 
for the purpose of instituting a prize, to 
be called * Sir Peregrine Maitland's Prize,' 
for an English essay on some subject 
connected with the propagation of the 
gospel, through missionary exertion, in 
India and other parts of the heathen 
world, the prize to be given once in every 



three years, and to consist of the accru- 
ing interests of the principal sum during 
the preceding three years, the vice-chan- 
cellor gives notice that the subject for 
the first prize is — * The necessity for 
christian education to elevate the native 
character in India.* Candidates for the 
prize must be at the time when the sub- 
ject is given out Bachelors of Arts, 
under the standing of M.A., or students 
in Civil Law or Medicine of not less 
thun four, or more than seven years* 
standing, not being graduates in either 
faculty, who shall be required, before 
they are admitted to become candidates, 
to produce from their respective profes- 
sors certificates, that they have per- 
formed the exercise necessary for the 
degree of Bachelor of Law or Medi- 
cine. The exercises must be sent 
in to the vice-chancellor before the 
division of the Easter Term, 1845, each 
bearing some motto, and accompanied 
by a sealed paper, bearing the same 
motto, and enclosing the name of the 
candidate, and that of his college. The 
first prize will be £100, and the exami- 
ners for this occasion are the vice-chan- 
cellor, the Norrisian professor of divinity, 
and the Rev. W. Keehng, of St. John*s 
College.* 
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Harrow School.— The Rev. C. T. Vaug- 
han, rector of St. Martin's, Leicester, 
was elected on Wednesday to the office 
of head master of Harrow School. This 
gentleman was a distinguished and fa- 
fourite scholar of the late Dr. Arnold. 
He obtained, whilgt resident at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1836, 1837, 1839, 
1840, the Craven University scholarship, 
a scholarship of Trinity College, and two 
Porson Greek prizes ; also the university 
prizes for the best Greek ode, the best 
Greek and Latin epigrams, and the first 
member's prize for a Latin prose essay ; 
also the college prizes for Latin and Eng- 
lish declamations ; also the classical me- 
dal ; and finally a fellowship of his own 
college. From the universal testimony 
borne to this gentleman, it is confidently 
to be expected, that the old and distin- 
guished institution, over which he is 
called to preside, will flourish under his 
auspices. 

Trinity College, Perth. — ^The commit- 
tee appointed for carrying out the pro- 
posed plan of establishing an academical 
institution for theological, classical, and 
scientific education, in connection with 
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the Scottish episcopal church, state that 
the subscription^ which was commenced 
in 1 842 by the friends of the church, at 
present amounts to about £21,500, of 
which nearly £15,000 have been paid 
up; and that, with these resources in 
hand, it has been deemed inexpedient to 
delay any longer commencing the neces- 
sary buildings. Accordingly, a site hav- 
ing been granted by the kindness of Mr. 
George Patten, of Cairnies, in the county 
of Perth, they have adopted a design, 
and entered into contracts for the exe- 
cution of so much of the plans as may 
be essentially requisite for commencing 
the operations of the institution. They 
have the satisfaclion of adding, that the 
buildings are now in progress. After 
long and careful deliberation, it has been 
found that the erection of an edifice suit- 
able in character of architecture, and of 
sufficient accommodation for aU the pur- 
poses required, with the necessary fit- 
tings, can hardly be accomplished under 
£32,000. In the meantime, however, 
the committee have made arrangements 
for building a portion of the structure, 
sufficient for commencing operations on 
a limited scale, which will be executed 
for about £16,000; and the works have 
been now for some time in progress. 
For the ultimate completion, therefore, 
of the college, and for meeting the pre- 
liminary expenses of opening such an 
institution as that which is proposed, 
even on the most economical principles, 
it is requisite that the committee should 
again lay the wants of their church be- 
fore the public. The object of the insti- 
tution, as has been stated in former 
documents, is twofold : first, to afford 
to those entering upon the ministry 
such a course of study as is adapted 
to their due preparation and fit training 
for holy orders ; and, secondly, to give 
to members of their church an opportu- 
nity of procuring for their children, at a 
moderate cost, a first-rate education in 
their own country, which shall be in 
strict unison with the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the church. 



Lincoln Diocesan School, — Our readers 
will be happy to hear, that this school is 
flourishing beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its founders. From the 
statement of accounts just published, it 
appears, that after meeting every expense 
during the past year, there is a balance 
of £1 16 18«. I^d. in the hands of the trea- 
surer. The following donations have 



been given for prizes at the examina- 
tioris : — ^The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop, 
£5 ; C. J. Anderson, Esq., Lea, £10 10«. ; 
the Rev. John Carr, £10; Mrs. Chap- 
lin, £5 ; J. L. Fytch, Esq. £5 ; the Rev. 
T. T. Penrose, £4 48. 

King William's College, Isle of Man. — 
We have much pleasure in being enabled 
to announce the completion of the re- 
building of the above beautiful edifice, 
which it will be well remembered, was 
completely destroyed by fire in January 
last. When we consider the size of the 
college, the total wreck it presented, and 
the limited means at command in the 
island for restoring it, we must concede 
to those engaged in the reconstruction, 
the greatest praise for energy, activity, 
and zeal ; so that in the short space of 
ten months, so large a building should be 
completely restored. It must be borne 
in mind that the duties of the college 
have been carried on within its walls 
since the first of August last, so that, in 
reality, the inconvenience attending so 
fearful a calamity, was limited to the 
short space of six months. Advantage 
has been taken of the accident to intro- 
duce numerous improvements, the chief 
of which is the division of the building 
into fireproof compartments, thus ob^ 
viating, as far as human means can, the 
chance of a similar disaster. The vice- 
principal's room has been considerably 
enlarged, and affords ample and excel- 
lent accommodation for those visitors 
who attend the lectures occasionally given. 
The English room and lower school are 
also fine rooms, furnished with every 
convenience for the purposes for which 
they are used. The drawing department, 
under the able directions of Mr. Lemon, 
is supplied with a collection of casts, &c., 
and, indeed, everything appears to have 
been done which can advance the studies 
and accommodation of the pupils. In- 
deed, we doubt not, that under the highly 
talented and excellent principal, seconded 
as he is by able and competent masters, 
our insular establishment will, phoenix- 
like, rise from its ashes with renewed 
life and vigour. We are the more dis- 
posed to this opinion from the circum- 
stance that no fewer than three of the 
old students have very lately signally dis- 
tinguished themselves ; two at the uni- 
versities and one at the Military College 
at Sandhurst. The chapel is now the 
only unfinished part of the whole build- 
ing, and from the progress which is 
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making in its restoration, it is confi- 
dently anticipated, that it will be very 
nearly, if not quite ready, by the anni- 
versary of its destruction, the 14th of 
January. 

Winchester Diocesan Training School. 
The half yearly examination took 
place on the 19th and 20th ult., in 
the presence of the very Rev. the Dean 
of Winchester, the Archdeacon of Sur- 
rey, the Rev. Dr. Moberly, the Rev. 
John Keble, the Rev. William Brock, 
and the secretary of the board, at the 
training school in this city. The sub- 
jects of examination were the holy scrip- 
tures, the liturgy, English history, geo- 
graphy, English grammar, arithmetic. 
In these subjects all the pupils were ex- 
amined ; and both the manner of read- 
ing, and the correct answering to the 
many questions proposed, called forth 
much commendation. The more ad- 
vanced pupils were examined, some in 
the first book of Virgil, others in Caesar, 
and in Algebra and Euclid. The exami- 
nation in music by Mr. Long, was of the 
same satisfactory character, the written 
exercises bearing testimony to the zeal 
of their instructor, who has grafted a 
most important part, viz. on the theory 
of music, upon the Hullah system, as 
well as to the diligence of the pupils 
themselves. The report of the Rev. the 
Principal, as to the conduct and temper 
of the pupils during the half year, was 
unexceptionably good, reflecting equal 
credit upon their teacher and on the 
taught. The dean, with his usual kind- 
ness, presented two prizes, which were 
awarded, the first to Robert Lidgate, the 
second to William Head. John Hoad 
and Greorge Mason, in the first class, and 
Henry Baker and Edwin Stephens in the 
second, were commended for diligence 
and progress' in their studies. The dean 
gave also two prizes to Edward Stocker 
and John Hoad, proficients in the second 
class of music ; and Mr. Long, to mark 
his sense of the great attention of the 
pupils, added to his usual prize, which 
was given to Wm. Head, a second, which 
was adjudged to Henry Hale. The pu- 
pils leave to-day for the Christmas vaca- 
tion, and will return on the 18th January. 
The exhibition, vacant by the departure 
of one of the training pupils, who has 
obtained his certificate, will be open to 
competition, the examination for which 
is fixed for Monday, the 20th January 
next. 



A Judge's Views on Education. — ^The 
following is part of the charge of Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, at the last York As- 
sizes : — *• One of the great engines which 
had always been looked to for the reduc- 
tion of crime, had been the spread of 
education — and education, no doubt, had 
spread very largely throughout England. 
And some results with regard to that, 
were to be observed in the number of 
prisoners who were unable to read and 
write, having so much diminished. From 
the paper before him, he found that in 
the year 1837, there was a proportion of 
thirty-six per cent. ; but it was now 
reduced to a proportion of thirty-one per 
cent., of those who could not read or 
write. But when he found on the face of 
a great increase of education of some 
kind, crime went on steadily, it lead to 
some misgivings as to how far education 
might be found an effective remedy. Far 
be it from him to detract from the im- 
portance of the diffusion of education, 
or to deny that it was certainly produc- 
ing a great effect ; but it led to the grave 
consideration whether the education used 
be entirely of the right sort — whether 
reading and writing alone — and he laid a 
stress upon writing, were desirable to be 
spread among the people, whether he did 
not mistake the true line and main ob- 
ject of education who rested his notion 
of its efficiency and improvement in some 
improvement of the population on these 
two particulars. There was another thing 
which should not only be made the basis 
but the superstructure, and ought to per- 
vade the whole of it. What was the 
practical, the vital, the entire dififusion of 
the principles of religious truth in the 
hearts of the people ? For these reasons, 
it had occurred to him, that in the re- 
ports or returns of prisoners, in addi- 
tion to containing a statement as to 
whether they could read or write, the 
chaplins should be instructed to examine 
every prisoner as to the amount of his 
religious knowledge, and make a state- 
ment of it in the calendar ; which should 
show what education was doing, and to 
what extent it prevailed among that class 
of the population who became the in- 
mates of a gaol.' 
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Reform of the Young Criminal. — The 
Rev. John Clay, in his annual report of 
the Preston House of Correction, just 
published, dwells on "the difficulty of 
reforming a child who has been born and 
reared amidst poverty, neglect, and ill ex- 
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ample. The evil which has grown, and 
strengthened with his strength, cannot 
be remedied by the discipline proper to 
a gaol ; nor within the term of imprison- 
ment usually assigned to the (perhaps 
trifling) crime in which has been de- 
tected." 

Income of Schoolmasters abroad, — ^The 
Counsellor of Education, Von Turk, in 
his report asserts, that in Prussia, a- 
mongst 1 5,000 schoolmasters, are 12,000 
whose salaries do not amount to 100 
thalers per annum. In the Hanoverian 
States, the annual income of 436 school- 
masters is not quite 26 thalers each ; 
735 have an income per annum of 51 
thalers; and there are 1,477 whose in- 
come amounts to 75 thalers. In the 
district of the Altmark there are at this 
very day many who are called " wander- 
ing schoolmasters," who have no fixed 
schoolhouses, and who are obliged to in- 
struct their young scholars at intervals, 
at the residences of the parents and 
friends of the children. The school- 



master in general takes his meals with 
the family in whose house the school 
is fixed. 

Rusfia. — ^The Cologne Gazette states, 
from St. Petersburgh, that the Emperor of 
Russia, upon the proposition of the mi- 
nister of public instruction, has giveni 
orders to send a certain number of stu- 
dents to Germany, Sicily, Italy, France, 
and England, to complete their education 
so as to be properly qualified to act as 
professors of colleges in Russia. 

Focal Music in Denmark. — ^The King 
of Denmark has published two ordi- 
nances for the encouragement of the 
study of music. By the first of these 
ordinances a Royal School of Music is 
founded at Copenhagen for 30 males and 
20 females, to be completed by the Ist 
of March next. By the second ordi- 
nance, singing is to be taught in all the 
public schools of large towns, and if 
possible, in all village schools. 
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Can any of our readers satisfy either of the following inquiries ? 

A London curate desires " some information, as to the management of evening 
schools in the metropolis ? Such schools must be of great service to lads who leave 
our national schools at the age of 12 or 13 ; not only as keeping them out of bad 
company, but as giving them instruction, for which, when mere boys, they were not 
fit. Besides, if such a school were regularly established as supplemental to the na- 
tional schools, and carried on under proper superintendence, it would go a great way 
towards solving the problem, so often mentioned in your pages, viz., how to keep 
up an influence for good over the pupils, after they cease to be mere children. 

" Perhaps some of the correspondents of this Journal can say, where such schools 
are established, or give the results of their experience in the matter." 

J. G. wishes to know the title of " any work bearing especially on school disci- 
pline, likely to render assistance to a national schoolmaster, having a low population, 
and much neglected by the parents, to instruct. Of course, the chief characteristics 
of his scholars are excessive rudeness, and impertinent demeanour ; and he is desi- 
rous of making himself acquainted with every mode of creating order under such 
circumstances, his endeavours (of the usual kind in national schools, but as yet 
little of corporeal punishment) having been at present not so effectual as he 
desires." 
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ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 

Rev. Sir, — In a charge delivered by the Archdeacon of Chichester at the 
ordinary visitation in July 1843, there are some remarks which deserve 
the most serious attention of all who take a lively interest in promoting 
the welfare of their fellow men. After saying that *' it is a remarkable 
fact, that in other countries of Europe, education has estranged the con- 
fidence and attachment of men from the teaching and practice of the 
church," the Archdeacon makes the following cheering statement re- 
specting our own country : — ** In England, where education is fullest, 
the church is strongest : as education has advanced, the Church has 
rooted itself to a greater depth ; every advance of education will di- 
rectly confirm the hold of the Church upon the reason and will of the 
English people. It cannot be said, at least in an agricultural diocese, 
that it is not the church of the poor ; and it must be evident to every 
man, that the upper, the literary, and the professional classes are cha- 
racteristically attached to it.*' Then follows the description of an evil, 
the existence of which must be admitted by every attentive and thought- 
ful observer. "There is one class, I admit, among whom it has still to 
mature and extend its spiritual rule, I mean the middle class ; and this 
is the only feature of our present state, which, when compared with 
other ages or other countries, may be called a critical feature of our 
times. It is perfectly true, that a middle class has existed among us for 
at least two centuries and a half, and that the same class has ever been 
the seat of an active spirit, which in times of excitement has before now 
been found opposed to the Church. At this day, the middle class has 
attained to a measure of wealth and numbers^ and to a vigour of under- 
standing and energy of character, unequalled in earlier times. But it is 
not penetrated by the pastoral ministry, as the upper by kindred and 
association, and the lower by direct instruction and oversight. It is 
therefore open to the inroads of sectarianism, and to theoiies of all 
kinds, socisd, religious, and economical. Perhaps in no one region of 
English society is religious unity so much wanting. It is full of fine 
gifts and sympathies, with strength of intellect, great activity, solid 
love of truth, justice, reality, and manhood. These are the elements of 
a noble character, capable of great things in the ministry of Christ's 
kingdom. Now these will be either for us or against us, according as 
we draw them into communion and brotherhood with ourselves. This 
then is the critical element of our day. All other difficulties and 
contentions, political and theological ; all changes in our ecclesiastical 
system, and in the statute law, as it affects the Church, are light and 
transient compared with the fact, that between the lowest and highest 
of our people, there is a class numerous, wealthy, active, powerful, 
among whom the Church partly has neglected, and partly has been un- 
able to discharge her pastoral office." — (Archdeacon Manning's Charge 
in 1843,;>p. 42, 48, 44.) 

This a long quotation ; but there is pleasure even in transcribing the 
words of one of those masters in Israel, whose healthy, hopeful language 
always furnishes so strong a contrast to the morbid despondency 
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of some writers of the present day ; and moreover, whatever may 
be the value of the following remarks, your readers cannot possibly 
complain of the preface. The most stupid sermon must contain some- 
thing good, viz., the text, and this letter will have a somewhat similar 
advantage. Now all who really trouble themselves to think, will rea- 
dily admit the truth of the Archdeacon's startling statement, that 
the middle class is not penetrated by the pastoral ministry ; and no 
churchman can contemplate such a state of things without much anx- 
iety. What, then, is to be the remedy for this serious social disease ? 
Are we to let the evil increase, as if it were incurable ;. or are we to 
endeavour to check it without further delay ? The middle classes must 
be penetrated by the ministrations of the Church ; all churchmen will 
allow this; but the question is, how is this to be done.^ It is not 
consistent with my present purpose to enter fully into this subject, 
and to point out the wisdom of the Archdeacon's suggestion, that 
we must make the Church ** felt to be a living, earnest, beneficent 
reality." There is, however, one plan of the utmost importance, which 
it is most necessary to carry out with greater zeal and earnestness at 
the present time, and which may well be discussed in the pages of the 
English Journal of Education. Good schools must be generally esta- 
blished by the Church for the education of the middle classes. The 
children of the upper classes, and the children of the poor are in a great 
measure already being educated by the church, under the superinten- 
dence of her ministers ; but to whom are the children of that vast and 
important middle class intrusted ? What description of school is com- 
monly frequented by those who possess, in spite of every disadvan- 
tage, " so many elements of a noble character ?" One of her Majesty's 
inspectors of schools has furnished us with a sufficient answer to these 
inquiries. Mr. Allen, in his report on the state of the school at Fai- 
land Lodge, near Bristol, thus speaks of the education of the middle 
classes : — " So long as our farmers and tradesmen continue to send 
their daughters from home to receive education at boarding schools, it 
is to be wished that schools the same in principle, and in the character 
of their arrangements, as one should desire for one's own children, 
should be accessible at a moderate expense in all parts of the country. 
In training females, we are training the mothers of the coming genera- 
tion. Means for the fit education of the middle classes are greatly 
needed. My knowledge of our common boarding schools for girls is 
drawn from the statement of others ; but, certainly, if the boys at se- 
veral of our commercial schools be examined on those subjects with which 
one most wishes that they should be well acquainted, they will be found 
inferior in attainments to those of a lower age at an ordinary national 
school." — {Minutes of Committee of Council on Education, Appendix I, 
page 155.) 

I must make one other quotation, and it shall be from Mr. Allen's re- 
port on the state of certain schools in Kent, Sussex, &c., and some other 
counties. '* There are other inhabitants of our agricultural districts, who 
are often far worse taught than the labourer's child, I mean the children 
of our farmers ; and unless these are properly educated, very little is 
done. The character of the farm servant depends in a great degree 
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upon that of his master ; and if a lasting and salutary effect is to be 
produced upon the lower classes, attention must be paid to the esta- 
blishment and superintendance of good middle schools." — (Minnies, 8(C,, 
1841-2, Appendix \,p, 191.) There are few parochial clergymen who 
cannot bear witness to the truth of this statement. The inspector 
speaks principally of the existing schools for boys ; but those for girls, 
** the mothers of the coming generation," are (to judge from their 
fruits) even worse. If the essential object of Christian education be, 
as Mr. Gresley has well stated, " to train an adopted child of God to live 
to his glory ;" if the three great branches of education are, •* to inform 
the mind, to develop the faculties, and to promote good moral habits ;" 
then, indeed, these schools are utter failures. There may be some ex- 
ceptions ; but there are many good reasons for speaking thus harshly 
of the mass. It is indeed a pamful sight to witness the results of such 
an education as that which is commonly received by the daughters of 
many tradesmen and farmers. Too often do we find them self-willed, 
vain, undisciplined, and very ignorant, with few fixed ideas about their 
duties and privileges as members of Christ's church. How different 
would be the result, if these adopted children of God were carefully 
trained, under the watchful guidance of his ministers, in seminaries of 
sound learning and religious education, and not in those schools which 
can only be regarded as mercantile speculations. If we really desire 
that the Church in her pastoral offices should make an impression on 
the middle classes, let us begin by educating the future mothers and fa- 
thers of these classes, and by endeavouring to train them up as dutiful 
and affectionate children of the Church. Instead of the present miser- 
able boarding schools, let us establish good middle schools in all our 
large towns, and use our best efforts to persuade the middle classes to 
send their children to them. Without doubt such a change must be a 
work of time ; but if we can once effect it, we shall, with the blessing 
of God, have done much towards removing what has been so justly 
called " a critical element of our day." Nor will it be always necessary 
to establish new schools ; some of the old schools may possibly be ren- 
dered efficient, and the masters and mistresses be induced to place them- 
selves under the superintendence of the clergy and the diocesan boards. 
By availing ourselves of existing schools, we shall gain two advantages : 
in the first place, we shall be released from the painful duty of taking their 
pupils from many, whose ignorance of a better system is their greatest 
fault ; and again, by such an arrangement, wherever it is practicable, 
"we shall save much valuable time. In most towns the system of " mu- 
tual accommodation" is very prevalent, and will always render the esta- 
blishment of a middle school, which shall from the very first support 
itself, a matter of great difficulty. There will be pupils, but several 
years will commonly elapse before there will be enough to support the 
school, which must consequently be in some degree dependent on public 
or private liberality. This difficulty will be partly avoided, wherever it 
is possible to remodel an old school ; for in that case it will not be ne- 
cessary to do more than modify the existing pecuniary arrangements. 
Every middle school will require some assistance at first ; but when 
once thoroughly established, it ought to be made to support itself, in- 
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asmuch as it is intended, not for the poor, but for those "who can well 
afford to pay for the instruction of their children. 

My letter has already extended to a great length ; but before I bring 
it to a conclusion, I am desirous of giving a short description of two 
middle schools with which I am acquainted, and which may serve as 
useful models for other schools of the same class. They are both situ- 
ated in the cathedral city of the diocese of Chichester. This is a good 
arrangement ; for it is very desirable to make the mother church the 
point around which these and similar institutions should first spring 
into existence. A cathedral city is like one set on an hill, and all in 
the diocese should be able to turn to it for light ; for examples of that 
•* faith which worketh by love" (Galatians, ch. v. ver. 6). The middle 
school for girls W£is established in 1842, by one " whose praise is not 
of men, but of God" (Romans, ch. ii. ver. 29) ; and it is now an admi- 
rable model of what every such school should be. The object of the 
school, as stated in the prospectus, is "to afford the middle class of so- 
ciety the opportunity of giving their daughters a suitable education, 
founded on religious principles (as taught by the Church of England), 
on moderate terms." The course of secular instruction embraces the 
following subjects : — the English language, history, geography, writing, 
arithmetic, church singing, and plain needle- work ; and the terms are 
for boarders £5 per quarter, and £1 for daily pupils. Instruction in 
instrumental music and French is provided for those who may require a 
knowledge of these accomplishments. The pupils attend the service at 
the cathedral once every day, and their religious instruction is directed 
by one of the parochial clergy, who regularly visits the school. 

ITie middle school for boys is of more recent date. It was esta- 
blished in 1844, with the sanction and assistance of the bishop, the dean, 
and the parochial clergy. The system of education is suitable to the 
middle classes of society, and comprises : — 

1 . Religious instruction, according to the principles of the church of 
England. 

2. Arithmetic, algebra, mensuration, and book-keeping. 

3. Writing and linear drawing. 

4. English taught grammatically. 

5. Elements of Latin. 

6. History and geography. 

7. Singing. 

The terms are £1 per quarter. As yet no arrangements have been 
made for the reception of boarders ; but it is desirable that this should 
be soon done. When boarders are taken, the sphere of usefulness of 
every middle school will be found to be much enlarged. All the pupils 
attend the service at the cathedral on Wednesdays and Fridays, and on 
the festivals of the church ; and their religious instruction is superin- 
tended by the parochial clergy. 

A short description of these two schools has now been given ; and I 
think that they will be found useful as models. Much is being done in 
various parts to establish sound and efficient middle schools ; but more 
remains to be done, and, it is to be hoped that the time is near at hand 
when we shall find good schools in every large town, which may be 
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available for the middle classes of the town itself, and for those in the 
adjacent country. And surely there are many faithful followers of their 
Lord, both among the laity and the clergy, who will gladly join in this 
good and most necessary work. It is not only money that is required, 
but time, talents, labour, and vigilant pastoral superintendence above 
all. There is much need of a large supply of faithful and devoted teach- 
ers ; ** the harvest truly is plenteous but the labourers are few ;" and we 
must pray the Lord of the harvest that he will send forth labourers into 
his harvest" (St. Matt. ch. ix. ver. 37, 38). In days like these, what can 
be a safer and more certain remedy for the mental excitement produced 
by controversy and disputes, than active exertions in well-doing ; and 
in promoting the efficiency and influence of that pure and Apostolic 
Church, " in whom we were bom anew unto God, and in whose bosom 
we hope to die.*' A large and neglected portion of our brethren are in 
need of a Christian education for their children ; and we trust that 
many will be found willing to work diligently, in order to supply their 
need. In this Christian land, there must be very many who, having 
been drawn into closer communion with their blessed Lord by trouble, 
sorrow, sickness, or some other adversity, can fully enter into the mean- 
ing of those tender and considerate words which were addressed to the 
penitent apostle, " Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these? 
He saith unto him. Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that I love thee. He 
saith unto him. Feed my lambs" (St. John, ch. xxi. v. 15). 

Let these, and such as these, be diligent and forward in this and 
every other labour of love. Many will follow, who want the power to 
lead. And even in this life they will be rewarded ; for it is promised, 
that ** if any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whe- 
ther it be of God" (St. John, ch. vii. ver. 17) ; and again, **if a man 
love me," saith our Lord, " he will keep my words, and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him" 
(St. John, ch. xiv. ver. 23). While others are perplexed and disquieted 
by doubtful disputations and controversies, their minds will be kept in 
peace ; and in sorrow and bereavement they will find great and exceed- 
ing comfort in that active spirit of love which induces them to embrace 
with thanfulness every opportunity of doing good. 

Your faithful servant, 
Jan, 8, 1845. Presbyter. 



HOW TO ENSURE COMMUNICANTS AS SPONSORS. 

We have recently had the good fortune to meet with a small work, pub- 
lished in 1840*, which appears to suggest a valuable and practicable me- 
thod of assisting the poor in procuring proper sponsors for their children, 
and in promoting, generally, conformity to that law by which the Church 
has provided both for the sacredness of the solemnity of baptism, and 
for the future christian education of the child, by ordaining, ** Neither 

* Sponsors for the Poor, by the Rev. Montague Hawtrey, M.A., pp. 88, London, 
Hatchard and Son, 1840. 
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shall any person be admitted godfather or godmother to any child, at 
christening or confirmation, before the said person, so undertaking, 
hath received the holy communion." (29th Canon.) 

Upon this law of the church, the author remarks, ** it is the part of 
christian charity, and the character of the christian religion, not only 
to lay down rules, but to afford every possible assistance to those who 
are called on to obey them." He applies this observation to the sub- 
ject before us by adding, ** let the church enjoin obedience to her ca- 
nons ; let her require, that where a child is brought to be baptized, 
there shall be three communicants to testify his admission into the 
church, and to undertake for him the spopsorisd obligations. But where 
the parents of the child cannot procure such sponsors, let not the church 
reject him as a friendless outcast, but supply from her own bosom those 
who shall be the foster-fathers and foster-mothers of the spiritual 
orphan" (pp. 24, 25). ** Let a holy brotherhood of christian commu- 
nicants be formed in every parish, for the express purpose of furnishing 
to the church that very class of coadjutors by which she supposes her- 
self to be surrounded" (p. 26). 

This suggestion leads the author to discuss the question, '* how far it 
would be possible to obtain a sufficient number of communicants willing 
to act as godfathers and godmothers to the children of spiritual destitu- 
tion within their respective parishes ?" He shows the importance of 
this question by observing, that *' the number of communicants, as com- 
pared with the whole number of churchmen, is very inconsiderable; 
and but a small part of these could be presumed willing to engage in 
such a duty ; , while our country teems with the multitudes of children 
that are daily added to the population, and admitted into the church. It 
becomes, therefore, most important, that we should endeavour to ob- 
tain a definite idea of the proportion existing between the work to be 
done, and the numbers that may be engaged in its performance" 
(pp. 28, 29). 

The author then proceeds at some length to the determination of this 
question. Our limits will not permit us to give all the data on which 
he argues, nor his reasonings thereon. For these we must refer our 
readers, who are desirous of further detail, to the work itself. We will 
only premise, that as regards the population, the figures upon which 
he bases his calculations are taken from a carefully corrected table in 
the parliamentary report of the population of Great Britain for 1833. 
From these returns it appears, that it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that for every hundred inhabitants in any place, three infants are 
baptized into the established church every year, and that of these three 
only two may be expected to survive till the end of fifteen years. 

There being no means of ascertaining by a reference to published 
papers the proportion between the number of the inhabitants of the 
country and the number of habitual communicants, the author has, for 
convenience, taken an average considerably below that of the district 
with which he is himself acquainted, and which, it is to be hoped, most 
clergymen will at a glance perceive is so with respect to their own 
cures, — namely, the average of three communicants in every hundred 
inhabitants. This calculation gives the same number of communicants 
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as of children baptized each year, so that there would be one communi- 
cant for every child baptized in the year. 

Upon this the author observes : — ** Supposing this state of things to 
prevail throughout the country, and every communicant to be willing 
to undertake the office of godfather or godmother, the amount of trou- 
ble and moral charge accruing to each would be small indeed, especially 
when they consider that they are engaged by their profession of Chris- 
tianity to visit the widows and the fatherless ; to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, and freely to give where they have freely received. 

" As the church requires three sponsors for every infant baptized, 
each communicant (supposing the above proportion to hold good) 
would have to give personal attendance at three administrations of bap- 
tism during the year. But after the administration, though it might be 
hoped that each sponsor would continue solicitous for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his little charge, we may suppose that the chief care for the 
christian education of the child would in each case devolve upon one of 
the sponsors, according to arrangements made between them at the time,* 
— the other two aflfording to the child a more general superintendence, 
and standing in reserve, in case the first should be removed by death or 
other contingency. 

** If, therefore, these suggestions were acted on, and the above pro- 
portion held good between the number of communicants willing to un- 
dertake this duty and the number of children born, each voluntary spon- 
sor would every year have one little infant committed to his christian 
superintendence ; and supposing that they all lived till the age of con- 
firmation, fifteen or sixteen would be the utmost that he would have at 
any time under his charge. At first, the duty of such sponsors would 
be merely to inquire occasionally as to the bodily health of the child, 
and to acquire an interest in its welfare. The superintendence would 
afterwards become more attentive and more interesting. But no one, 
surely, who felt in any degree the blessings, and entered into the spirit 
of Christianity, would deem it all burdensome to have under his eye four 
or five infants, about whose health he might occasionally inquire ; six or 
seven children upon whose opening minds he might impress in a simple 
manner the great truths of Christianity ; and three or four just coming 
out of childhood, whom he might exhort to hear sermons, and prepare 
for confirm ation ' ' (pp .31 — 34) . 

The author next considers the difficulties that may arise from the pro- 
portion between the number of voluntary sponsors and the number of 
children baptized being not unfrequently found less favourable to his 
proposed plan than he has supposed in the foregoing calculations. We 

• "The natural arrangement would be, that the female sponsors should under- 
take the special superintendence of girls, and the male sponsors of boys, and that 
each new charge should devolve upon that one of the two male or two female spon- 
sors who might at the time have the fewest names on his or her list. Such an ar- 
rangement would be quite in accordance with the practice of christian antiquity, 
according to which only one sponsor was required (Bingham's Antiquities, Book XI, 
ch. viii, sect. 11). The custom of having more than one, must have arisen from the 
possibility of one being removed by death or otherwise, and leaving the child with- 
out any spiritual guardianship, not for the purpose of accumulating instructors.'' 
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propose giving, in a following number, what he says upon this part of 
the subject, together with a table, in which he has shown, under a va- 
riety of circumstances, the necessary number of voluntary sponsors, so 
that the number of children may never exceed a certain number under 
the care of each. 

[To be continued.'] 



A SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO REFORM A YOUNG LIAR. 

My DEAR Sir, — I cannot refrain from communicating a method for the 
cure of that dreadful sin of lying, which so besets our schools. In doing 
so, I do not pretend to pass judgment upon its merits, but rather am 
seeking for the judgment of others upon it. A tradesman in my parish, 
under whom one of my schoolboys has been placed in service, applied 
to me for a book for him, as he said he always kept his boys to their 
books. I was surprised to hear him show such an interest in them, as 
he had never shown any deep regard for his own spiritual welfare ; but 
I rejoiced at his care for others. He then told me, that he had been 
most successful in training boys, and especiaUy one most notorious liar» 
whom the parents had placed in his hands as a forlorn hope. His 
plan was this : — He kept a book, in which he made the boy write down 
circumstantially every lie in which he was detected. This book was 
brought to him on Sunday. He then said, — '* You cannot be fit 
to go to church with such lying lips ; stay at home and read to me 
with your own mouth the lies of which you have been guilty during 
the week.'* And so the poor culprit was obliged to detail his own mi- 
serable falsehoods. When a clearer page was presented to him, he would 
say, — " Go to church, and come back to have your dinner with me." By 
this method of punishment and reward, he so completely cured the boy 
and gained such confidence in him, that he recommended him to an 
apothecary's service in London. A little time ago he was stopped in 
the streets by a smart young man, who said, — *' Sir, I am more in- 
debted to you than to any man living ; you cured me of that sin that 
would have ruined me in this world and the next too ; I am now the 
partner of the master under whom you placed me." 

My first impression was to establish a black book forthwith in my 
own school, that every lie should be registered, and the guilty child 
brought to me privately to rehearse his own fault ; and all subsequent 
thought upon the subject has tended to confirm me that the method is 
good in principle t without looking at all to the results which were un- 
doubtedly good in the instance above told. I should be exceedingly 
glad to hear other opinions on the subject. Of course there must be 
dangers to be guarded against in adopting such a method amongst 
many children, where it would operate differently on different moral 
constitutions, and tempers ; and it would be a kindness in any one to 
point them out, Meanwhile we might ask, — Is not this principle the 
same by which God deals with us, and would make us deal with our- 
selves for the correction of our faults } Docs he not tell us that all our 
doings are noted in a book, which, will be presented to our eyes at the 
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day of doom, so that we shall be witnesses against ourselves ? And 
does he not teach us that the only way to escape his judgment is to 
judge ourselves ; to have a lively remembrance of our own faults ; " to 
acknowledge our transgressions/' and "keep our sins ever before 
us;" and so to confess them all with our own lips to him. If the 
method which I have related were adopted, would it not be training 
children to the practice of remembering and confessing their faults to 
their Heavenly Father ? Would it not bring them under the eye of 
their minister in a manner which would mark distinctly the line be- 
tween a mere breach of discipline punishable by the master, and a deep 
moral stain which requires the rebuke and the intercession of the ap- 
pointed guide of their souls. The opinion of any who have laboured 
longer and more faithfully for the younger ones of Christ's flock than 
I have, will greatly oblige 

Yours obediently, 

Jan. 8, 1845. Vicar. 



NEW METHOD OF TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 

Rev. Sir, — I shall be glad, with your permission, to lay before your 
readers the following description of a method of teaching the alphabet, 
which I have used with great success. 

Cut up a convenient quantity of cartridge paper to the same size as 
the separate sums I formerly described, and place them, fifty-two pieces 
in each, in cases similar to those which contain the sums. In the left 
hand upper comer of one of the sets, make the characters R. L. 1 
(Reading Lessons, Case First), and in the right hand comer write the 
number ; in the middle of each fix, with paste or gum, three of the first 
thirteen capitals. The following specimen may help to explain my 
meaning :— 

R. L. 1 

A M G 

In making the lessons, care must be taken that no two be alike, and 
that each letter be repeated the same number of times, and in as many 
different situations. As there are fifty- two papers in a case, and three 
letters on each, and but thirteen different letters, it follows that each 
letter will be found on twelve different papers ; it will be first on four 
papers, it will be second on four others, and it will be last on another 
four. 

Thus prepared, take two children, the younger the better,* provided 
they be able to do what is required of them ; seat them six or eight 
feet apart, and call one the " hearer," and the other the " teacher :" 
give the hearer the lessons I have been describing ; now bring two 

* I choose the smaller children for various reasons : — first, because they are ex. 
ceedingly happy to be employed ; next, because I believe that such employments 
sharpen their intellects ; thirdly, because I like to make the children useful, and take 
an interest in what is going on in the school, as soon as possible ; and, fourthly, be- 
cause I would never employ a large boy, where a smaller would do equally well. 
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learners to the hearer, and let him give each of them a lesson ; as soon 
as a learner has received it, let him run to the teacher and read it, if 
he be able, if not, the teacher will read it to him ; then let the learner 
return to the hearer and repeat it to him, the hearer carefully looking 
on to see if he reads correctly ; if he does so, the hearer will give him 
another paper, with which he will proceed in the same manner, laying 
by the first in a convenient place. Should the child not read it cor- 
rectly to the hearer, he must send him back to the teacher to hear it 
read again. 

When the papers are all read, let each learner count how many he 
has read, the hearer and teacher standing by to render assistance should 
it be required, but they should not be allowed to interfere unnecessarily ; 
first, because the learners like to do it themselves ; and, secondly, be- 
cause the practice teaches them by degrees to count correctly. The 
number read by each must then be marked on the proper list ; this 
done, send the learners to their place, and call two others whose names 
stand next on the list, and proceed with them in the same manner. 
When a hearer and teacher have been appointed, they should remain an 
hour ; in this time they will hear four or five sets of learners. 

I have sometimes found it expedient to allow beginners to read only 
the first letter on each paper, during a lesson or two. When a chQd 
goes to school for the first time, he has generally a very exaggerated 
idea of the difficulties he will have to encounter ; hence, when called 
upon to commence his lessons, he very naturaUy says, " I can't do it," 
and appears very unwilling to try. Now, as it is one of a master's prin- 
cipal objects to make their children love the school and himself, he will 
be very desirous to overcome this diffidence, without recourse to harsh- 
ness in word or deed. When a child makes such a reply to a judici- 
ous instructor who taught the alphabet on this system, he would pro- 
bably reply in some such way as this : ** Well, 1*11 show you the way." 
He would then take him to the hearer for a paper, then to the teacher 
to hear it read ; when the latter has told the child the name of the first 
letter on the paper, the master would take him back to the hearer, and 
tell the child to point to the first letter on the paper and tell the hearer 
the name of it ; when the master has gone with him a few times, he will 
be able and desirous of going on alone, and will cost the master no 
more trouble till he has learned the alphabets. 

When a child can read the first case without assistance or hesitation, 
he must be advanced to ** case second," which contains the remaining 
thirteen capitals, arranged on fifty-two papers, similarly to the first thir- 
teen. From this he is successively promoted into " case third," which 
contains the first seven and last six small roman letters ; " case fourth," 
which contains the remaining thirteen small letters ; and ** case fifth," 
which contains all the letters, capital and small. The first letter on 
each paper in this case should be a capital, the second a roman small, 
and the third an italic small. 

The advantages of this method are various and important : first, it is 
healthy, from the exercise it affords ; next it is agreeable, indeed, I may 
say, it is extremely amusing to the children ; hence it induces a love of 
school at their first entrance into it, when it is so desirable that such a 
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feeling should be implanted in their minds. That they are fond of learn- 
ing by this method I have often proved, by sending the little ones into 
the yard to play, and after the lapse of a few minutes desiring the boy, 
whose duty it was to call the boys in their turn to read, to go to the 
door and call the two whose turn it happened to be ; at such times I 
have been almost always gratified to see the children leave their play, 
however interesting, and run into the school without a moment's hesi- 
tation, their little countenances beaming with pleasure. 

It has been often asserted that children naturally dislike learning ; 
my experience teaches me a different lesson. But if we wish to teach 
children, we must use childish methods ; we must descend to their ca- 
pacity, and, as far as possible, suit their inclinations. 

Another important advantage of the system is, that the children learn 
the alphabets much faster than by any other method I have seen em- 
ployed ; this may seem strange, when the number of cases they have to 
go through is considered, but it is no less true. 

To ms&e the different cases of which I have spoken, I employed a 
boy to cut out the alphabets from some school books, where they were 
of no service, and fix them, one by one, on the prepared paper, accord- 
ing to a form which I laid before him. 

In a very short time after the commencement of this method of teach- 
ing, there was not a child to be found in the s(^hool unacquainted with 
the alphabet. Finding the plan successful thus far, I attempted to ex- 
tend it by making other cases ; first, for teaching words of two letters ; 
next, short lessons, containing words of two letters only ; then, single 
words, containing three letters, &c. ; but I soon found it necessary to 
give up all except the alphabets, from the confusion it occasioned in the 
school ; yet I did not relinquish the attempt, until I saw enough to 
convince me that children would learn much faster by this than by the 
ordinary methods. 

In conclusion, I would respectfully urge such of your readers as have 
had any trouble in teaching the alphabets, and especially teachers of 
infant schools, to give this system a trial, and, I have no doubt, that 
they will soon consider themselves amply repaid for the trouble of 
making the lessons. 

Your obedient servant, 

Thomas Jeffert. 
Clerkenwell, Jan, 1845. 



AN EXPLANATION OF THE SQUARE AND CUBE ROOTS. 

SQUARE ROOT. 

The product of a number multiplied by itself is called a square number, 
because, if we take a line, of any number of yards, feet, or inches, and 
construct a square on it, the contents of such a square will equal the 
product of the number multiplied by itself. The original number is 



called tlie Root. 
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Here we may observe that the square of any one digit is leas than 100, 
i.e., never exceeds two di^ts; but that the square of 10 amounts to 
three places of figures. So, again, the square of 99 (9,801) does not 
exceed four places ; but the square of 100 (10,000) occupies five places. 
Again, the square of 999 (998,001) does not exceed six places. And 
we may observe, that every two places of figures in the square has one 
place in the root, e.g. — 



999 ^ 999 = 998,001 

Again, we may observe that the square of 
which the side is divided into two parts, is in 
reality made up of the squares of each of the 
parts, and the product of the two parts taken 
twice. 
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' 2, then the whole squ: 
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+ DE + DB+DF 




{30 X 30) 


+ (5 " 5) + 2 X (30 X 5) 




900 


+ 25 + 300 = 
35 X 35 = 1,225 


1,225 


Or, if A B = 46 






AD 


+ DE + DB + DF 




(40 X 40) 


+ (6 X 6) + 2 X (40 X 6) 




1,600 


+ 36 + 480 " 
46 ' 46 = 2,116 


2,11 
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Mbm. For the convenience of notation it may be observed, that a x a 
is expressed thus er'. Therefore 30 x 30 will be written 30^; 5 x 5 = 5^ 
So also 7x7x7 will be written 7^, 7 cubed or cube = 343 ; and the 
steps alrea y gone through, will be expressed algebraically thus : — 



«» + 



2ab 



Fig. 3. 



10^ + 2 X (10 X 2) 



100 



40 



+ 2' or 

+ 4 = 144 



a" 


ab 


ba 


b^ 



30^ + 2 X (30 X 5) + 52or 
900 + 300 + 25 -= 1,225 

40* + 2 X (40 X 6) + 6^ or 
1600 + 480 + 36 = 2,116 

In all these ^es, it is obviously an easy task to find the square, when 
the root is give^ but the point which we now wish to investigate is, 
how to find the root when the square is given ; let us for example try 
to find the root of 1,225. 

First, I see that there are four places of figures; therefore the root must 
consist of two : it is greater than 9, and less than 100. I mark off 

two places in the figures of the square, for each figure m the root, 1,225, 
and regarding the 12, at first, without reference to the rest, I seek the 
largest square contained in it, which is 9, of which the root is 3, and I 
proceed as follows : — 

1,225 (3 
9 



325 

Here then the 3 put down is 30 in reality, for it is to be in the place 
of tens in the root, and it represents A C in Fig. 2, and the 900 repre- 
sents A D. The remaining part C E G = 325, and I want to find C B. 

BD = 30xCB\ 

DF = 30xCBj"^^''^^ 

DE =CB X CB -CB X CB 



} 



(60 X C B) + C B' 



Let us suppose 


CB 


- 


4. 


Or C E G « 64 


X 4 
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256 


325 








256 









which is too little 



by 69 

Let us suppose it 6, 

therefore 66 x 6 "* 396 which is too great 
396 
325 



by 71 
If we take it at 5, we have 65 x 5 « 325, and the true root will be 35. 



46 
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So, again, the root of 2,116 is thus found : — 
2,116, (4 



16 



516 



The greatest root in 21 is 4. 
Let n be the other. 



And as before (80 + n) ^ n — 516. I say then, how many times 
will 8 go in 51 .•* And the answer is 6. And I say 86 x 6 =516, the 
number sought, and the root is 46. In these cases the process is easy, 
for the squares are perfect squares, of only four places of figures. 

Let us try 998,001. I mark it off as before, 998,001, and supposing 
for the moment, that it consists of only four places of figures, I proceed 
as before : — 



998,001 ( 99 
81 



1,880 
1,701 

179 



proceeding as before, I say, 
(180 + «) X „ = 1,^. 

Now 180 wiU go in 1,880 
10 times, but as the n must 
be a digit, I try 9 ; and 189 
X 9 - 1,701. 

A 



C B H 



Now, looking back at Fig. 2, we may 
suppose that the 99 so found is A B, and 
we may suppose that A B is extended to 
H, and that the figure is constructed 
thus :—(Fig. 4.) 

But we should really proceed as we 
had done before, for A £ is now what 
A D was before, and B I F is what C E G 
was before. 



G 



Fig. 4. 

D 








E 






1 



And I say (1,980 + ») x « « 17.901, and as 19 will go in 179 
9 times, I say, 1,989 x 9 « 17,901. Here, as the square was a perfect 
square, the root is also perfect, 999. 

And here it may be observed, that if the root had consisted of any 
number of figures, the process must have been continued as long as it 
was necessary ; for when the value of the second square is found, it is 
only to consider it as the square already found, in the first case, and to 
proceed with a continual repetition of what had been before done. 
When A E is found, we treat it as we did A D, and A I (Fig. 4) will, 
in its turn, be dealt with in the same manner. In these cases, the root 
has been actually found, because the squares were perfect, but where 
this is not the case, the decimal value of the root may be found by the 
same process, and be continued to as many places of decimals as the 
case may require. a 

There was a square grass plat, of which the side was 
100 feet ; what was the diagonal ? or how much would 
a person save by walking across it ? By a known pro- 
perty of right angled triangles, the square of C A is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the two sides. c 
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B 



100 
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400 
281 


11,900 
11,296 


(2,820 + n) 
2,824 


11,900 
11,296 


60,400 
56,564 


(28,280 + «) 
28,282 


X n 
X 2 


SB 


60.400 
56,564 



3,836 

Here we shall never get at a finite answer, but 4;he process may be car- 
ried on to as many places of decimals as may be deemed necessary. 

200 
The man would save 141,42, &c. 



58,57, &c. 

In looking back at Fig. 3, it is probable that the steps expressed 
algebraically, are more clear than any other to .the eye of the scholar. 
The process of multiplying a + b hy a + b, is as follows : — 

(fl + 6) X a 

(a + b) ^ b 



a^ 


+ 


ab 








ab + 


b^ 


a' 


+ 


2ab 


+ ^ 



If the scholar does not see this, he will do well to try several exam- 
ples in numbers, e,g. 

8 X 8 = 64 = (5 + 3) X 5 = 25 + 15 

(5 + 3) X 3 - 15 + 9 

25 + 30 + 9 = 64. 
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If we wish to discover the solid contents of any regular figure, as of 
a room, we must multiply the length by the breadth, and that by the 
height. 

But in a cube, these quantities are all equal to each other. 



The cube of 1 
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5 X 5 X 
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And so on 
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9 is 729 «= 9 X 9 X 9 

10 — 1,000 = 10 X 10 X 10 

99 — 979.299 = 99 x 99 x 99 

100 — 1,000,000-100 X 100 X 100 

Here we see that each figure in the root never gives more than three 
places of figures in the cube ; therefore, where the object is to extract 
the root, we mark ofi^ every third figure, and not every second, as in 
the case of the square root. 

If we consider the nature of a cube, and refer to Fig. 3, we shall 
observe that the base of the cube will be a square, composed of four 
parts, and that the thickness will be composed also of two parts, so that 
the whole will consist of eight parts. 

It will be (30 x 30) + 2 x (30 x 5) + (5 x 5) 

multiplied by (30 + 5) 

or (30x30x30) + 2x (3^x30 X 5) + (30x5x5.) 

(30 X 30 X 5.) + 2 X (30 X 5 X 5) + (5 X 5 X 5.) 



30^ + 

30^ 
3 X 30' X 5 
3 X 30 X 5' 
5^ 


3x30'x5 + 3x30x5' + 5^ 

- 27,000 
« 13,500 
" 2,250 
« . 125 




42,875=»35x 35x35 


Algebraically 

(a + by 

(fl + by X 
(fl + by X 


expressed 

=* fl' + 2ab + b^ 
a = fl^ + 2 a^+ ab^ 
b = fl'6+ 2ai^ + b" 



(a + by « fl' + 3 fl'* + 3 fli' + b\ 

If, therefore, I wish to proceed in the opposite direction, and to find out 
the cube root of 42,875, I must take every step inversely. I begin 
thus : 

42,875 

27 the greatest cube in 42 

15,875 

In this case a is 30 ; therefore 3 «' 6 = 2,700 x b. 
The question, then> which I ask myself is, how many times will 27 ek) 
in 158? 

The answer is, 5 times. The 5 must be the greatest possible num- 
ber, but it may be too great — but I try it. 

3 X a'x * = 13,500 « 3 X 30' X 5 
3 X a X 52 ^ 2,250 « 3 x 30 x 5' 
b^ - 125 = 5' 



15^875 The exact number. 
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Let US take a large number which is not an exact cube — 

123456789 
64 the greatest cube in 123. 



59456 

Jn this case a is 40 ; therefore 3^0^^ = 4,800 x b. 
The question, then, which I ask myself is, how many times will 48 go 
in 594 ? 

The answer is, 12 times. From the natare of the case, I know that 
b cannot be greater than 9, or a would have been 5 and not 4 ; there- 
fore I try 9. 

3 <r* = 43,200 

Zap = 9,720 

b^ = 729 



53,649 

59,456 
53,649 

5,807.789 

Now, a is 490 ; therefore 3 a^ 6 = 720,300 x b. 

The question, then, which I ask myself is, how many times will 72 go 
in 580 ? 

The answer is 8,* but I try 7, for it will only just go 8 times. 

Sa'b = 5,042,100 

3 fl *2 ^ 72,030 

6' = 343 



5,114,473 



Subtract this, 5,807.789 

5,114,473 



693,316 

The answer in whole numbers therefore is 497, and the cube of 497 is 
122,763,473, which diiFers from the original number by the present 
remainder. 

If the answer thus found be not sufficiently accurate for the practical 
question which we wish to answer, we must add 'three ciphers to the 
remainder, and proceed, as before, to find the first place in the decimals. 

It is obvious that this whole proceeding is a very laborious one, and 
as all such questions can be much more easily answered by logarithms, 
the extraction of the cube and square roots can only be useful as an 
exercise for arithmeticians. A practical man, who needed to use them 

* With 8, the next subtraction would have been 5,85^,992, which would have 
been too great. 

B 
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frequently, and who had no knowledge of logarithms, would construct 
or obtain a table of roots sufficiently extensive for his own use. 

A master who only required questions might easily make them for 
himself, by actually raising the powers ; but he would find it more 
beneficial to his scholars, if he carried them on to higher branches of 
knowledge, rather than employed them in working sums, which contain 
more of difficulty than instruction. 



^tvaM from iS^axfiti. 

(Conftnitatf from page 18.) 
UNANIMITY OF CHURCHMEN WITH REGARD TO EDUCATION. 

That our confidence in the principle here asserted upon this important ques- 
tion, is neither misplaced nor presumptuous, we have much stronger grounds 
for believing, than we could possess if it were the result of any individual judg- 
ment. But upon what other point, within the recollection of any now living, 
has the church of England exhibited such perfect unanimity ? From the me- 
tropolitans of our provinces, descending through all the various orders of the 
clergy, I have not heard that there has been a second opinion expressed : and 
they have carried their flocks with them in an agreement quite extraordinary 
upon this point ; that the only system of education either safe or becoming for 
the members of the church of England to be placed under, is a system which 
admits them at all times unrestrictedly to receive, under the direction of their 
clergy, instruction in the holy Scriptures, and in the creeds, catechisms, and 
other authorised formularies of the Christian faith, as it was preached to the 
world by the apostles, and through God's great mercy, restored to us at the 
reformation. Neither is the unanimity here spoken of confined to England. 
It has been expressed with equal earnestness of feeling by the clergy and laity 
in every colonial diocese ; so that we have the consent of our church throughout 
the world, recorded by an overwhelming majority against any such general 
scheme of education, as it seemed but recently in contemplation to impose upon 
it. Indeed, even more than this may be urged ; for we have of late perceived that 
some dissenting bodies, convinced of the injustice and impracticability of such 
a scheme, have expressed themselves adverse to the attempt to introduce it — 
From the Lord Bishop of Australia s Charge, 1844. 

THE state a great GAINER BY CHURCH EDUCATION. 

On the other hand, there are not wanting causes of regret and apprehension. 
I think (and wherefore should my opinion be suppressed ?) that tnere is very 
great reason to regret the extreme diflficulties which have been thrown by out 
government in the way of obtaining aid for the support of schools, in cases 
where they were plainly wanted, and might by a very small outlay have been 
instituted and supported. It is little known to the public in general, what 
labours and privations have been undergone by many of the clergy in their 
endeavours to maintain schools through their own exertions, when public sup- 
port was either withheld, or dispensed with much unwillingness in concession 
only to a naked claim of right, such as the very extreme letter of the regulations 
could not be so interpreted as to resist. There is, indeed, a mode of dealing 
out the public bounty amounting to a discouragement, which the meek in spirit, 
and they who set a becoming estimate on their own position and expectations, 
are equally incapable of encountering ; and this, I know from experience, is 
the feeling which the government regulations for granting aid to schools, }iave> 
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through their practical working, been instrumental in producing. It is the 
more to be regretted and wondered at, that an uncordiaJ feeling should have 
been admitted towards a school establishment, not only pertaining to the nume- 
rical majority of the inhabitants of the colony, but which had, during many 
years, been yielding a return of benefits to the community, exceeding, in a 
fourfold proportion, the cost bestowed on their production. It does, indeed, the 
more excite my astonishment that a public advantage, so cheaply to be pur- 
chased, should have been declined, when I find it recorded that die experience 
of England itself has furnished an undeniable test of the value of a system of 
general education, conducted according to the principles of the established 
church, and under the direction of its clergy. In proof of this, I will read to 
you a short extract from the last report of the National Society. This state- 
ment may be relied on, having been set forth in the face not only of the church, 
but of parliament, of the entire body of dissent — in a word, of the nation, and 
of the world ; yet not contradicted. Indeed, being founded on ascertained facts, 
its correctness could not be called in question. — ^** Our national schools," it is 
said in this report, " may not be in every instance what they ought to be, nor 
what we hope to make them ; and yet, even in their present state, they have 
been the means of instilling Christian principles — the great sources of peace 
and order, of social happiness and of hope for eternity — into the minds and 
hearts of our manufacturing population. Of this important fact, proofs the most 
gratifying and incontestible have recently been afforded. During the late 
disturbances, the question how far the influence of the church and church 
schools was beneficially exerted in support of law and order, and in what degree 
the check which the spirit of anarchy received, and its ultimate suppression, 
were owing to the early dissemination of religious and moral principles among 
the working classes, may be considered as set at rest by the evidence which the 
Society has laid before uie public. From the statements of about one hundred 
and fifty correspondents, lay as well as clerical, within the disturbed districts, 
it appeared that in every case, the effect of education, whether in Sunday or 
daily schools, was salutary in proportion to its completeness. Wherever 
means of church instruction were best provided, there the efforts of the dis- 
affected were least successful. In whatever districts church principles pre- 
dominated, no outbreak took place, however grievous the privations of the 
people, except in cases where the rightly disposed inhabitants were overpowered 
by agitators from a distance." It may be objected, I am well aware, that this 
representation does not bear upon our circumstances here, where we have no 
" disaffected," and no " disturbed districts." It is true, we have not — and may 
God accept our praises accordingly. But we have the same corrupt human 
nature to contend against ; and the presumption is, that the remedy (namely 
church education) which has proved so effectual against its evil propensities, 
manifested in one particular shape in England, will tend elsewhere to repress 
the extension of evil, taking its rise from the same source, whatever may be the 
special form which it may have a tendency to assume. The principle of church 
education is every where one and the same. It conduces to nold in check that 
diseased action to which the mind of society is inevitably subject, when aban- 
doned too freely to its own impulses, from having been left to pick up a scanty 
and erroneous acquaintance with the articles of the Christian faith, instead of 
being trained in the knowledge of them, and in the fear of God, by the agency 
of the Church, as the appointed witness and keeper of holy writ. I can but 
express my own confirmed and painful conviction, that the adoption of any of 
the now favorite theories of general education, founded upon an exclusion of 
the church firom its appointed province, would but aggravate the evil which it 
is desigpied to remove. In place of the opposition which truth has now to en- 
counter from rooted ignorance, there would be substituted a more embittered 
spirit of opposition from unsanctified knowledge ; vice, in the meanwhile, being 
not diminisned in amount, but rendered only more specious and refined. — Ibid, 

E 2 
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A CHURCHMAN 8 DUTIES WITH REGARD TO NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

And now, to speak candidly my apprehensions, they are, let me say, two-fold. 
First, it is to be dreaded that the governments of the earth, in arriving at a deci- 
sion upon this great question, will suffer themselves to be influenced by motives 
of immediate expediency and of apparent utility, which may prove deceptive ; 
instead of being governed by principles which are eternal and imperishable, and 
contain in them a pledge of ultimate security. Such policy must terminate in 
its own defeat ; and they who, through irresolution, are led to adopt it, will 
ultimately find a vast unmanageable power growing up, unaccountably tol^em, 
to interfere with and reverse the relations which ought to prevail between rulers 
and subjects. It is also much to be apprehended that too large a proportion of 
the church of England, out of aversion to endure the burden (for it is a burden) 
of maintaining what they hear incessantly questioned, and for no other reason 
than because it is so questioned, will surrender their own judgment and opinions. 
They thus lie almost at the mercy of any party that keeps up a persevering 
attack ; of which the abettors of innovation, political or religious, are well aware. 
Their system is, first of all to attach (which they find easy means of doing) a 
certain notion of invidiousness or unpopularity to the maintenance of a view 
opposed to theirs ; and it is found to require more strength of mind than the 
generality of men possess, to be able to face this. Thus have we witnessed many 
questions carried to our disadvantage : our own members, under this vague 
dread of doing something unpopular, having been reduced to neutrality, or in- 
duced even to take an active part against what they all at the time professed to 
be supporting. I avail myself of this public opportunity of warning the church 
of England, that in the same adverse manner will the question of general educa- 
tion be determined, if by such temporizing acquiescence they dissipate their 
inherent powers ; which ought to be sufiicient for the preservation in our own 
hands of the direction of our own affairs. As to those who separate from us, I 
encourage no interference with them ; nor does that, which I do encourage and 
require, imply the slightest ill-will or want of charity towards them. My busi- 
ness is with those who are by profession members of the church of England. 
Unfortunately — I say unfortunately, both for themselves and for the society — 
there are too many who regard this connection as merely nominal and accidental, 
and are, therefore, unprepared and unwilling to adopt any such decided course 
in their capacity and character of churchmen, as they would do, if they saw 
(which is the truth) that every man's determination, regarding church principles, 
whether it be favourable, neuti'al, or adverse, must tell more or less upon the 
issue of that contest which is in progress, between the ascendency of the evil 
principle and the establishment of the dominion of true holiness and righteous- 
ness. They speak strongly of their attachment to the reformation. To me it 
seems that the reformation was worth the struggles and sufferings by which it 
was accomplished, only so far as it placed the church in a better position to 
promote the spiritual renovation of sdl things. This is its proper occupation. 
This is the real question at issue. It is because we believe tnat God knew best 
what kind of organization it was necessary to bestow upon the church, in order 
to fit it for accomplishing His work, with security to herself and effectively for 
His purpose, that we so earnestly contended for our right to bring up its children 
in an acquaintance with everything which the Scriptures present as essential to 
its constitution. But we do insist that the church itself, by its faithful clergy 
and people, and not seceders from it, shall be the judges of what is pronounced 
in Scripture to be necessary to this end. General education is the question which 
has brought ^ese principles to a crisis ; and the church of England has pro- 
nounced against a compromise. She will teach the truth, whole and undefiled; 
and will be limited herein only by the compass of her own articles and liturgy 
interpreted by one another, and not by the extent to which she may find those 
who are without disposed to proceed with her. Sophistry and intimidation have 
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SO unsettled the determinations of men, that many shrink from this course, as 
if it would involve them in a charge of exclusiveness. And if it do, what then ? 
Truth is exclusiveness, though exclusiveness is not necessarily truth. The gos- 
pel and the church proceed hoth of them upon that assumption : " there is one 
faith.'' Our whole application is only that we may he assisted in teaching our 
children neither more nor less than that faith, according to our own opinion of 
what it emhraces. And I must confess my astonishment that they who have set 
aside our whole ecclesiastical constitution, in order that none might he con- 
strained to frequent a church where he should hear either more or less than was 
agreeahle to his own views of the truth, should now repudiate their own princi- 
ple hy saying that, either we shall have no schools at the puhlic expense, or shall 
he constrained to frequent those in which the Christian doctrine, if taught at all, 
must, from the very nature of the system, he taught imperfectly ; which, as we 
think, is the same thing as heing taught falsely. — Ibid, 
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PROTEST OF A LABOE MAJOBITY OF IBISH BISHOPS AGAINST THE GOVEBN- 

MENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

We, the undersigned prelates of the united Church of England and Ireland 
have judged it to he our duty upon some former occasions to address those 
memhers of the Church who are directly committed to our care and government, 
and all others who are disposed to look to us for counsel and support, concern- 
ing the question of the education of the poor in Ireland. And as there are 
vaiious particulars in the actual state of the question, we proceed once more to 
the discharge of this anxious, and in some respects painful, though, as we can- 
not hut feel, clear and most important duty, in humhle reliance upon the guid- 
ance and hlessing of Almighty God. 

Upon the former occasion, to which we have referred, we felt constrained to 
make known the very unfavourahle judgment which we had formed of the na- 
tional system of education for this country ; distinctly declaring that we could 
not approve of it, or assist in the management of it, or recommend to the patrons 
or superintendents of schools that they should place them in connection with it. 

It was with much reluctance and regret that we felt ourselves obliged to de- 
clare so decidedly and publicly against a plan of education established and 
maintained by the state, to which we owe, and are ready to render, all duty not 
interfering with that which we owe to God. But this nigher duty compelled 
as to express thus plainly and strongly our disapprobation and distrust of this 
svstem ; and we lament that it does not now permit us to retract or to soften 
those declarations of our opinion. We consider it to be the more necessary to 
state this explicitly, because it is conceived by some persons' that certain modi- 
fications of its rules, from time to time introduced by the commissioners of na- 
tional education, have done much to remove the objections on which it has been 
from the beginning opposed and rejected by the greater portion of the members 
of the established church. And as we are unable to form the same opinion of 
Hiese changes, we deem it our duty to obviate the misapprehension to which our 
silence might give rise, by stating distinctly that we cannot discern in them any 
sufficient reasons for withdrawing or qualifying the condemnation which we have 
deliberately and repeatedly pronounced. 

When the government first announced its determination that this system 
should supersede those to which the state had before given support, it was very 
generally opposed by the clergy and the laity of our Church. The grounds on 
which the opposition was made to rest were various. The undue prominence 
given to secular, to the depreciation of religious instruction — the disregard shown 
to the position and claims of the clergy of the established Church, tending to 
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throw the direction of national education into the hands of the priesthood of the 
church of Kome — and other defects and evils, both of the system itself and of 
machinery by which it was to be worked, were urged as grave objections against 
the proposed plan of education. While its opponents differed as to the impor- 
tance which was to be assigned to some of these objections, there was one, upon 
the paramount importance of which all were agreed. The rule, by which the 
Holy Scriptures were to be excluded from the schools, during the hours of gene- 
ral instruction, was treated by all as so fundamentally objectionable, that while 
this should continue to be the principle of the system, they could not conscien- 
tiously connect their schools with it, even though all die other grounds of oppo- 
sition were taken away. 

In the former societies for the education of the poor, ydih which the clergy 
were connected, they had, in accommodation to the unhappy divisions of this 
country, consented to forbear from any attempt to teach the formularies of our 
Church to the children of dissenters, Protestant or Roman Catholic, who attended 
the schools of which they had the superintendence. But they did not judge 
themselves at liberty so to deal with the word of God. There was in every school 
a bible class, and in every school to read the bible was a part of the daily busi- 
ness : and all the children in attendance, of whatever religious communion, took 
their places in this class, as soon as their proficiency enabled them to profit by 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures. But the distinction of the new system was, 
that it placed the bible under the same rule with books of peculiar instruction 
in religion, and excluded it, with them, from the hours of general education. 
And moreover, this great change was, avowedly, made as a concession to the 
unlawful authority by which the church of Rome witholds the Holy Scriptures 
from its members. 

It should not have been expected that the clergy of our Church, who arc 
bound by obligations so sacred to resist the spiritual tyranny and to oppose the 
errors of the church of Rome, would join in a system of education, of which the 
distinctive claim to acceptance and support was the aid which it gave to one of 
the most violent exercises of this tyranny — that which is, in fact, the strength 
and protection of its worst errors. It was not merely a question of the amount 
of good which was to be done by retaining the bible in its proper place in the 
education of the poor ; though it would have been painful to give up this means 
of doing so much good to the Roman Catholic children, to whom (commended 
as they are in so many ways to their sympathies) the clergy in general have the 
power of doing so little ; but there was still a graver question, of the amount of 
evil which would result from the change, and the part which the clergy were to take 
in effecting it. The principle of •' the suflficiency of the Holy Scriptures," as it 
is maintained by our Church, is a fundamental principle of the most momentous 
importance. It is by means of it that truth has been guarded and handed down 
to us by those who have gone before us ; and it is by means of it we are to pre- 
serve this deposit ol truth, and to defend and transmit it, pure and unmutilated, 
to those who are to come after us. While, on the other hand, it is by rejecting 
this principle, that the church of Rome is able to retain and to defend its errors, 
its superstitions, and its usurpations. It is well known that our church exacts 
from all its ministers an express declaration of their belief of this great doctrine, 
and a solemn promise that they will regulate their ministrations in conformity 
with it. And the steady maintenance of it is still further bound upon our clergy, 
when they are, by God's providence, placed in circumstances in which they have 
to carry on a continual contest for the truth — not merely for the deliverance of 
those who are in error, but for the preservation of those who are more imme- 
diately committed to their care, and in which it is plain that their prospect of 
success in either object depends altogether upon their adherence to this principle, 
and that when it is in any degree allowed to become obscure or doubtful, in the 
same degree the cause of truth is weakened, and that of enor strengthened in 
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the land. And they could not doubt that if they connected their schools with 
the national system, and thereby entered into a compaot to dispossess the bible 
of the place which it had hitherto occupied in them, they would be, in the eyes 
of the young and of the old of both communions, practically admitting the false 
principles of the church of Bome, and submitting to its tyranny, and abandon- 
ing the great principle of their own Church, concerning me sufficiency and su- 
premacy of God's Holy Word. 

It would seem that the board, to which the management of national educa- 
tion is committed, has not been insensible to the force of this grand and primary 
objection. It changed the offensive, but true ground, on which the exclusion 
of the Scriptures from its schools was originally placed, for another, which was 
much more specious and popular ; and parentad authority was brought in to oc- 
cupy the post at first assigned to the authority of the church of Bome. Those 
who were acquainted with the state of the country knew that there was no real 
objection on the part of Roman Catholic parents, speaking generally, to read 
the bible themselves, or have it read by their children, but the contrary. And, 
in fact, when ecclesiastical authority was first exerted to put down scriptural 
education in this country, it had to encounter very stubborn resistance from pa- 
rental authority — a resistance which undoubtedly would have been successful 
if it had been aided, as it ought to have been, by the state. But a renewal of 
this struggle was not to be looked for. For, however true it be, that Bo man 
Catholics in general would prefer that their children were taught the bible, this 
desire is seldom so enlightened or so strong as of itself to arouse them to a con- 
test with the authorities of their church. Under former systems they resisted the 
despotic power which forbad their children to read the bible, chiefiy because 
their submission to it would have involved the loss of an improved method of 
secular education. But when, in consequence of the establishment of the na- 
tional system, no such loss would ensue, it was not to be expected that any con- 
sidi^rable number would persist in opposing the mandates of their clergy, or that 
the latter would find any difficulty in constraining the parents, from whom they 
were able to withhold the bible, to forbid the use of it to their children. This 
being the case, it must be felt that, under all the modifications which have taken 
place in the rules, the matter remained in substance and fact unaltered ; and 
that the parental authority, which is put forward so prominently, is really the 
authority of the church of Bome, exercised on and through the parents of the 
children. 

It is still further to be considered, that parental authority, like civil and ec- 
clesiastical, and all other lawful authority, derives all its force from the autho- 
rity of God ; and therefore can possess none when it is exerted in opposition to 
the divine authority on which it rests. And although a child, who, from tender 
years or false training, is unable to see clearly the opposition which may exist be- 
tween his parent's will and the will of God, or to apprehend its effect in releasing 
him from the duty of submission, is not to be instructed or encouraged to resist 
the authority of lus parent, even when it is unlawfully exerted ; yet that parent 
has no right to require others, who clearly perceive this opposition and under- 
stand its effects, to be his instruments in enforcing an unlawful exercise of his 
authority over his child ; and others have no warrant to become his instruments 
in such a case. The distinction is obvious. Our clergy would and ought to 
abstain from any direct efforts to excite resistance, or even to encourage it on 
the part of a child, until they had good grounds for regarding that resistance 
as intelligent and conscientious. But they could not recognise such an exer- 
tion of parental authority as if it were lawful, and lend their assistance in en- 
forcing it So that, even if it were voluntarily exerted in forbidding the bible 
to be read, our clergy could not consent to bind themselves to aid in giving 
effect to such an unlawful command. But when they regard the parent as him- 
self in bondage to the usurped authority of the church of Bome, and as not ex- 
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ercising bis own free will, but obeying as a passive agent, in binding the same 
yoke upon bis children, the duty of refusing to co-operate with him is still 
clearer. The clergy may be able to do but little towards relioTing their Roman 
Catholic countrymen from such a bondage, but they can at least keep them- 
selves fi'ee from the guilt of becoming instruments in rivettiug its chains upon 
them, and this, accordingly, they resolved to do ; in which resolution — as in all 
that they have done in this matter — ^they had the full concurrence and support 
of the lay members of the Church. 

The exclusive appropriation of the parliamentary grants for education having 
left the Church destitute of its accustomed aids for the instruction of the child- 
ren of the poor, the clergy and the laity, to supply the want which had been 
thus created, united in forming the Church Education Society for Ireland. The 
immediate and chief object of this society is to afford the means of religious 
education to the poorer children of our own communion. But an earnest desire 
being felt to extend the benefits of the schools to other communions also, not 
only is the free access given to all, but everything is done which can be done, 
consistently with principle, to take away every hindrance to their availing them- 
selves of the advantages which they afford. While the reading of the bible 
forms a portion of the business of the schools, in which all children, when qua- 
lified, are expected to take a part, the formularies of the Church are required 
to be learned by none except the children of its own members. And although 
the attendance of Koman Catholic children at the schools of the Church Edu- 
cation Society fluctuates considerably, as ecclesiastical authority is more or less 
actively exerted to restrain it, yet, on the whole, there appears no room to doubt 
that united education has been effected in a much higher degree in the schools 
of this society than in those of the national board. 

The very limited resources of the society, however, being inadequate to the 
full attainment of its objects, diocesan and odier petitions were presented to par- 
liament, praying for such a revision of the question of education in this country, 
as might allow the Established Church to share in the funds appropriated to the 
education of the poor. These petitions having been uusuccessiul, die operations 
and the wants of the Church Education Society were in the same way brought 
before the legislature, with a view of obtaining a separate grant for the mainte- 
nance of its schools. And afterwards an application was made to the govern- 
ment, soliciting that the Irish part of the united Church might be allowed to 
participate with the English, in the grant of money from which the latter an- 
nually draws support for a system of education in conformity with its own prin- 
ciples. " These appeals have been hitherto unsuccessful ; but we cannot bring 
ourselves to think it possible, that the striking inequality of the measure which 
has been dealt towards the Established Church of this country, in the impor- 
tant concern of education, and the great hardship of the position in whidh it has 
been thereby placed, can fail ultimately to attract towards it such fair consider- 
ation, as may procure for it due sympathy and rediess. We, on the contrary, 
entertain a confident hope, that, whatever be the hindrances which have hitherto 
obstructed that fair consideration, they are but temporary, and that they will 
pass away, leaving the government free to afford the assistance, which is so 
greatly needed by the Church Education Society, and to which its objects and 
its circumstances give it so strong a claim. 

To all, then, who are interested in the maintenance and extension of the 
schools of the Church Education Society, we recommend steady perseverance, 
and the employment of all suitable effoits to bring its case calmly and effec- 
tively before the public. And we cannot believe that our brethren in the faith 
in England will look on with apathy, while the Church in this country, fiiith- 
fiil to its high ofiice as " a witness and keeper of Holy Writ," is struggling, 
unaided, to discharge its most pressing duties, first to the children more imme- 
diately committed to its care, and then to all whom God has placed within the 
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sphere of its influence. But this will be as God pleases, and when he pleases. 
Let it be the aim of those who are engaged in this sacred cause, by his nelp to 
do his will, leaving the issue of their labours — the time and measure of tneir 
success — altogether to his wisdom. " And let us not be weary in well-doing, 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not" 

John G. Abmagh. 
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S. CoBK and Clotne. 
Ludlow, Killaloe, and Clonfebt. 
J. T. OssoBY and Febns. 
January^ 1845. Bobebt Cashbl, &c. 



manifesto of the OOYEBNOB-GENEBAL of INDIA. 

The Governor- General of India has published the following minute res- 
pecting the education of the natives, and the employment of them in 
the public service. Our Indian empire will now, it is hoped, reap some 
of the best fruits of peace ; and gain strength, not only by conciliating 
the native population, but still more by raising them» morally as well as 
intellectuaUy, in the scale of civilization. Considering the palpable dif- 
ficulties of the case, and the little official encouragement hitherto afforded 
to the friends of education in India, this manifesto, on the part of Sir 
Henry Hardinge, hard and dry as it may seem to those who never use 
the word " education," but in a larger sense, as including much besides 
mere scholastic instruction and mental cultivation, must still be regarded 
as an important step in the right direction, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the increase of the ecclesiastical establishment within the 
last few years. 

EDUCATION IN INDIA. — ^BESOLUTION. 

The Governor-General, having taken into his consideration the existing state 
of education in Bengal, aud being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford 
it every reasonable encouragement, by holding out to those who have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of instruction afforded to them, a fair prospect of 
employment in the public service, and thereby not only to reward individual 
merit, but to enable fiie state to profit as largely and as early as possible by the 
result of the measures adopted of late years for the instruction of the people, as 
well by the government as by private individuals and societies, has resolved, 
that in every possible case a preference shall be given in the selection of can- 
didates for public employment to those who have been educated in the institu- 
tions thus established, and especially to those who have distinguished themselves 
therein by a more than ordinary degree of merit and attainment 

The Governor-General is accordingly pleased to direct that it be an instruc- 
tion to the council of education, and to the several local committees and other 
authorities charged with the duty of superintending public instruction through- 
out the provinces subject to the government of Bengal, to submit to that go- 
vernment at an early date, and subsequently on the 1st of January in each year, 
returns (prepared according to the form appended to this resolution) of students 
who may be fitted, according to their several degrees of merit and capacity, for 
such of the various public offices as, with reference to their age, abilities, and 
other circumstances, they may be deemed qualified to fill. 

The Governor-General is further pleased to direct that the council of cdu- 
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cation be requested to receive from the govemors or managers of all scholastic 
establishments other than those supported out of the public funds similar returns 
of meritorious students, and to incorporate them, after due and sufficient in- 
quiry, with those of the government institutions ; and also that the managers of 
such establishments be publicly invited to furnish returns of that description, 
periodically, to the council of education. 

The returns when received, will be printed and circulated to the heads of 
all government offices, both in and out of Calcutta, with instructions to omit no 
opportunity of providing for and advancing the candidates thus presented to 
their notice, and in filling up every situation, of whatever grade, in their gift, 
to show them an invariable preference over others not possessed of superior 
qualifications. 

The appointment of all such candidates to situations under the government 
will be immediately communicated by the appointing officer to the council of 
education, and will by them be brought to the notice of government and the 
pu])lic in their annual reports. It will be the duty of controlling officers, with 
whom rests the confirmation of appointments made by their subordinates, to see 
that a sufficient explanation is afforded in every case in which the selection may 
not have fallen upon an uneducated candidate whose name is borne on the 
printed returns. 

With a view still further to promote and encourage the diffusion of know- 
ledge among the humbler classes of the people, the Governor-General is also 
pleased to direct, that even in the selection of persons to fill tiie lowest offices 
under the government, respect be had to the relative acquirements of the candi- 
dates, and that in every instance a man who can read and write be preferred to 
one who cannot. 

Ordered, that the necessary instructions be issued for giving effect to the 
above resolution, and tiiat it be published in the official gazettes, for general in- 
formation. 



CHUBCH SCHOOLMASTEBS ASSOCIATION, 

Meetin-gs in 1845. 

Sat., Jan. 4. General Meeting. — Paper by Mr. Bouiden " On Public Examinations." 
11. Language classes. 

18. Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 

25. Language classes. — Committee meeting. 

Sat., Feb. 1. Bible class. — General meeting. — ^Paper by Mr. Nunn, " What connexion is 

there between the Naticmal Society and the Naticmal Schoolmaster ?** 
8. Language classes. 

To., 11. Lecture by Mr. Macleod " On the Geography of Palestine." 

Sat., 15. Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. M. Mitchell, M.A., " On the History of 

Painting." 
22. Language classes. — Committee meeting. 
Sat., March 1. Bible class — General meeting. — Paper by Mr. Watlfins " On Spelling avd 

Spelling Lessons." 
8. Language classes. 

Tu., 11. Lecture by Mr. Macleod " On Entomology.** 

Sat., 15. Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. M. Mitchell, M.A., "On the History of 

Painting." 
29. Committee meeting. 
Sat., April 5. Bible class. — General meeting. — ^Paper by Mr. Dunn " On the art of Ca- 
techising." 

Tu., 8. Lecture by Mr. Macleod " On the Manners and Customs of the East" 

Sat., 12. Language classes. 

19. Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. T. Jackson, M.A., " On Church Archi- 

tecture." 

26. Language classes. — Committee meeting. 

S4T., May 3. Bible class. — General meeting. — Paperby Mr. Marshall "On the importance 

and necessity of making instruction systematic and progreasive.'* 
10. Language classes. 
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To., May 13. Lecture by Mr. Myers " On Teaching English History.*' 

Sat., 17. Bible class. — Lecture by Rev. T. Jackson, M.A., " On Church Architecture." 

d4. Language classes. 

31. Committee meeting. 

7. Bible class. — General meeting. — ^Paper by Mr. Greenfield " On the method 
of Teaching Geography." 

10. Lecture by Rev. R. Burgess, B.D., " On the Monuments of Rome connect- 
ed with Sacred and Ecclesiastical History." 

14. Language classes. 

21. Bible class. — Lecture by Rev. R. Burgess, B.D., " On the Monuments of 

Rome connected with Sacred and Ecclesiastical History.** 

28. Committee meeting. 

Sat , July 6. Bible class. — General meeting. — ^Paper by Mr. Tomalin, " Catechising the 

best method of Instructing Children.'* 
12. Language classes. 

19. Bible class. — Lecture. 

26. Language classes. — Committee meeting. 

Sat., Aug. 2. Bible class. — General meeting. — ^Paper by Mr. Gooding, " On Schoolmas- 
ters' Associations — the advantages resulting from their establishment.'* 
0. Language classes. 

SaT., 16. Bible class. — Lecture. 

23. Language classes. 
30. Committee' meeting. 
Sat., Sept 6. Bible class. — General meeting. — Paper by Mr. Hartwright " On the Im- 
portance and best Method of Keeping up a connexion with Children after 
leaving School." 

Td., 9. Lecture by Mr. Martin " On the Steam Engine." 

Sat., 13. Language classes. 

20. Bible class. — Lecture by Rev. F. D. Maurice, M. A. 

27. Language classes. — Committee Meeting. 

Sat., Oct. 4. Bible class. — General meeting. — ^Paper by Mr. Racine " On the Sunday 

Duties of a National Schoolmaster." 

11. Language classes. 

Tu., 14. Lecture by Mr. J. Martin, " On Oxygen." 

Sat., 18. Annual General meeting. 

25. Committee meeting. 

Sat., Nov. 1. Bible class. — General meeting — Paper by Mr. Troughton. 

8. Language classes. 

Tu., 11. Lecture by Mr. J. Martin *' On Electricity." 

Sat., 16. Bible class. — ^Lecture by Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 

22. Language classes. 

29. Committee meeting. 

Sat., Dec. 6. Bible class. — General meeting. — Paper by Mr. Lister. 

Tu , — — 9. Lecture. 

Sat., 13. Language classes. 

20. Bible class. — Lecture by Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 

27. Committee meeting. 

iS^ The Bible and Language classes commence at half-past One, p.m. The General meet- 
ings at Three, p.m. The Lectures on Saturdays at Three ; on Tuesdays at half-past Seven, p.m. 
The Committee Meetings at Four, p.m. 

For admission to the Classes application must be made to the Rev. President. To the Lec- 
tures every Member of the Association is at liberty to introduce a Friend. To the Monthly 
General Meetings Non-members can be introduced only by Members of the Committee. 
January 1, 1845. JAMES DAVIS, Hon. Sec. 



COURT OF CHANCERY, Jan, 14, 1845. 

IN BE THE king's OEAMMAB SCHOOL IN WARWICK. 

Mr. RoLT, on the part of the tiiistees of this school, appeared to .'support a 
petition for certain alterations in the scheme approved of hy Master Lynch for 
the future regulation of the school. The estates for the maintenance of this 
establishment were granted by Henry VIII, and in the time of Charles I a 
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new scheme was approved of, which, aflter the payment of certain sums to the 
master, gave the corporation of Warwick the residue, to he appropriated to 
pious, charitahle, and useful purposes, for the advantage of the horough of 
Warwick. The corporation had Irom time to time made an increase to the 
salary of the master, hut on the recent appointment of a new master (Mr. Hill) 
they had, with the consent of all parties in the horough, agreed to act with 
great lihemlity, and to appropriate a considerahle portion of the surplus funds 
of the estate to the improvement of the school. They had engaged to pay a 
sum of jC200 a-year to the head master, and of jC 100 to a second master, and 
to expend a considerahle sum in the improvement of the huildings. Certain 
regulations had, however, heen laid down for the government of the charit^; 
upon some of which all parties, in a most amicahle spirit, desired to take me 
opinion of the court. The first related to the numher of hoarders which the 
head master could he authorised to receive. By the scheme the number was 
fixed at thirty ; but it was the opinion of the trustees, and also of the master, 
that he might be allowed to take a larger numher, the trustees thinking that 
the increase of the numbers of boarders would tend to raise the character of 
the school. It was to be observed that the school was open to the children of 
the inhabitants of the borough of Warwick, and that the boarders were to be 
the children of persons resident within the county of Warwick, and of other 
counties, but giving a preference to Warwick, except in cases where such a 
preference would exclude a boy already established as a boarder. The seventh 
regulation required that the master should devote at least one hour in every 
day to the religious instruction of the pupils. Mr. Bolt wished this regulation 
to be struck out. It was quite new in application to grammar schools, and 
had been founded on a direction introduced by Vice-chancellor Knight Bruce 
in the " Attorney General v. Galium." The school, it ought to be recollected, 
was open to the children of persons of all denominations, Church of England, 
Koman Catholics, and Dissenters ; and it was most desirable that nothing 
should be introduced into these regulations which would disturb the harmony 
that now prevailed on this subject, in a borough where political discussion had 
run very high. — Mr. Wray denied that the regulation with respect to religious 
instruction was a new one. It had been introduced in many cases. — Mr. 
Hethrington, on the part of the master, suggested the regulations might be 
altered so as to prescribe one daily lesson in religious instruction, without 
saying anything about its duration. 

His lordship thought that the limitation of one hour might be constructed 
to mean one hour and no more. He perceived that the religious instruction 
was to be the reading and explanation of the Holy Scriptures, and he doubted 
much whether the dissenting portion of the parents would consent to receive 
such explanation. The interest of the Established Church was sufficiently 
guarded by the regulation that the master was to be a graduate of tlie Univer- 
sity of Oxford or Cambridge, and it would be better, under the circumstances, 
to leave the question of religious instruction to his discretion, without pre- 
scribing any time or manner in which it was to be afforded. The regulation 
was, therefore, struck out, together with the following one, which directed that 
the boys should be taken to church on every sabbath day, his lordship ob- 
serving that he had no doubt Mr. Hill would conscientiously discharge his 
duty. The 14th regulation required that tlie boys should be taught French, 
and also German, with other modem languages, if the parents required it. A 
suggestion was made to alter this, but his lordship retained it in that form, in 
compliance with the wish of the schoolmaster. On the question of the expul- 
sion of a boy, it was directed that the appeal should be to the lord chancellor, 
as visitor, or to such pei'sous as he should appoint. One examiner was named 
instead of two. He is to be a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, and to have 
the sum of ten guineas for each examination. His lordship in conclusion, 
expressed a hope that the school was going on well after so much discussion. 
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Mr. Bolt replied tbat the unanimity of all parties in carryinp^ the regulations 
into effect, for the benefit of the school, was the best proof of the desire to ex- 
tinguish political differences in all that related to the advantage and prosperity 
of the borough of Warwick. Mr. Bavley, on the part of the corporation, con- 
sented to all the alterations in the scheme, and the report of the master was 
then confirmed. 

The costs of all parties were to be paid out of the fund. 
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CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS, 

Jan. 18, 1845. 

MODERATORS. 

Rev. S. Blackall, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College. 
Rev. Harvey Goodwin.M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 

EXAMINERS. 

Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
John Sykes, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 



1 Parkinson.... John 

2 Thomson Peter 

3 Pierson John 

4 Fishcer Pemb. 

5 Blackburn ... Trin. 

6 Cherriman ... John 

7 Grant Trin. 

8 Hutt Caius 

9 Sargant Trin. 

10 Scratchley ... Queen's 

11 Power Emm. 

12 Hays Christ's 

13 Collett Caius 

1 Peart Catb. 

2 Bromby Sidney 

3 Hadfield John 

4 Goodwin .... Caius- 

5 Parry Peter 

6 Brereton Queen's 

7 Madden John 

8 Allen, R John 

9 Perry Trin. 

10 Thompson... John 

11 Sergeant John 

12 Cure Trin. 

13 Pugh Cath. 

14 Knox Trin. 



WRANGLERS. 

14 Pine Cath. 

15 Body John 

16 Davys John 

17 Buckley Queen's 

18 Latham Trin. 

19 Brett John 

20 Watson Caius 

21 Clubbe John 

Gibbins) « Trin. 
Yate j ^^' John 

24 Dennis Emm. 

25 Dale Sid: 

I 26 Russell John 

SENIOR OPTIMES. 

Bristowe ) jp Trin. H. 
Wrench J ^'Christ's 

17 Dawes Emm. 

18 Cursham Christ's 

19 Izard Christ's 

Blackburn \ je Chr. 
King ( ^-John 

22 Hinds Trin. 

23 Taylor John 

24 Pierson Emm. 

25 Jenkyn Christ's 

26 Dickenson... Peter's 

27 Stockdale ... Jesus 

28 Wood Trin. 



27 Yeoman Trin. 

28 Smalley John 

29 Rendall Trin. 

30 Cust Christ's 

31 Cooke Sid. 

32 Burnett John 

33 Davies Corpus 

34 Burrows Caius 

35 Constable ... Clare 

36 Hobson John 

37 Alderson Trin. 

38 Lightfoot Trin. 



29 Travers Caius 

30 Ferard Trin. 

31 Dixon Trin. 

32 Darby Emm. 

33 Allen, £ John 

34 Blenkin Corpus 

35 Cox John 

36 Laishley Trin. 

37 Pownall Trin. 

38 Cayley Trin. 

39 Weston Emm. 

40 Waldron ... John 

41 Woodman... Emm. 
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1 Mann Clare 

2 Jefferson John 

3 Ayton Trin. 

Mann ) Caius 

Phillips ... I Pemb. 

6 Neville Magd. 

Davenport ) Christ's 

Pickard f Trin.H. 

9 Beetham Emm. 

10 Peel Trin. 

Buxton .... ) Trin. 

Howarth .. j John 



JUNIOR 0PTIME8. 

13 Smith John 

Layard ) Christ's 
Macleane j Trin. 

16 Bryans Trin. 

17 Fiske Trin. 

18 Calder Queen's 

19 Fussell.. Trin. 

20 Tvatt Sid. 

21 Woodcock ... Cath. 

22 Gathome Trin. 

23 Holden Trin. 

24 Wilkins Christ's 

iBGROT. 



25 Smith Emm. 

26 Patchett Cath. 

27 Bailey Jesus 

28 Newport Pemb, 

29 Tindal Trin. 

30 Crisford Trin. 

31 Lanfear Queen's 

32 Harrison Trin. 

33 Bristed Trin. 

34 Preston Trin. 

35 Thompson .. Queen's 



Giflford, Ld. 
Greensmith 



Trin. H. 
John 



OXFORD MATHEMATICAL CLASS LIST. 

MICHAELMAS TERM. 

CLASS I. 

Harper, Hugo D., Jesus col. 

CLASS II. 

Balston, Tliomas, Brasenose col. 
Battersby, Thomas, Balliol col. 
Engleheart, Gardner D., Christ church. 
Kaye, WiUiam F. J., Balliol col. 
Parkin, Lewis, St. John's col. 
Proby, John J., Balliol col. 
Raikes, Francis, Exeter col. 
Smith, Fletcher W.. Magdalene hall. 

CLASS III. 



CLASS IV. 

Barttelot, David B., Corpus Christi col. 
BeU, William, Trinity col. 
Frith, James, Christ church. 
HuUah, Thomas, Brasenose col. 
Joseph, Alexander, Brasenose col. 
Swetenham, Edmund, Brasenose col. 

Henry Reynolds, \ 

Nicholas Pocock, I Examiners. 

John A. Ashworth, ) 

University of Cambridge. — The Rev. 
Thomas Worsley, M.A., Master of Down- 
ing College, has just been elected to the 
office of Christian Advocate; and the 
Rev. Richard Chenevix Trench, M.A., of 
Trinity College, to be Lecturer or Chris- 
tian Preacher on the foundation of the 
Rev. John Hulse. 

Cambridge, Subjects for Previous Ex- 
amination. — Notice has been given, that 
the following will be subjects of ex- 
mination in the last week of the Lent 
Term, 1846 :— 

1. The Gospel of St. Luke. 

2. Paley's Evidences. 



Price . 
Smith 



John 
Peter 



3. The Old Testament History. 

4. The 16th Book of the Iliad. 

5. The Bellum Catilinarium of Sal- 
lust. 

Cambridge, Voluntary Theological Ex- 
amination. — On Tuesday the 14th Octo- 
ber next, tmd the succeeding days, there 
will be an examination in the following 
subjects : — " The Greek Testament, The 
First Apology of Justin Martyr, Ecclesi- 
astical History, the Articles of Religion, 
and The Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land ;" — which examination will be open 
to all students who have at any time been 
admitted ad respondendum quastioni; 
or who can produce certificates from the 
Regius Professor of Civil Law or his de- 
puty, of having performed the exercises 
required for the degree of bachelor of 
that faculty. The names of those stu- 
dents who shall pass this examination to 
the satisfaction of the examiners, will be 
published in alphabetical order, and re- 
gistered in the usual manner. Imme- 
diately after this examination there will 
be an examination in the first twenty- 
five chapters of the book of Genesis, in 
Hebrew, for such students as, having 
their names published as above men- 
tioned, shall offer themselves to be exa- 
mined ; and the names of the persons who 
shall pass this examination to the satis- 
faction of the examiner, will be publish- 
ed and registered in the manner already 
described. Persons desirous of present- 
ing themselves at these examinations 
must signify their intention of so doing 
on or before the 10th of October next, 
by a letter addressed to each of the ex- 
aminers, who are the Regius Professor 
of Divinity, the Margaret Professor of 
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Divinity) and the Regius Professor of He- 
brew. 

Cambridge, the Hulsean Prize. — ^£100 
has just been awarded to Frederick James 
Gruggen, B.A. of St. John's College. The 
subject was — " What is the relation in 
which the moral precepts of the New and 
Old Testament stand to each oth^r'/' 
The subject for 1845, just announced, is 
as follows : — " The influence of the Chris- 
tian religion in promoting the abolition 
of slavery in Europe." 

The subject just announced for the 
Seatonian Prize is — " The Loosing of the 
Four Euphratean Angels/' Rev. ch. ix. 
ver. 14, 15. 

Jesus CoUege, Cambridge. — ^The fellow- 
ship at Jesus CoUege, in the appoint- 
ment of the Bishop of Ely, has been con- 
ferred by his lordship on Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, B.A., scholar of St. John's Col- 
lege. In this case, as in the former in- 
stance at St. John's College, his lordship, 
with the desire of encouraging and re- 
warding academical merit, threw the fel- 
lowship open to general competition for 
all bachelors of arts in the university, 
bringing from their respective colleges 
testimonials of their good moral charac- 
ters. The gentlemen who, at the request 
of his lordship, conducted the examina- 
tion, recommended Mr. Dixon for the ap- 
pointment; expressing at the same time 
their high satisfaction at the ability and 
knowledge displayed by the candidates 
generally in the examination. 

I 
Durham. — ^The Bishop of Durham has 

made the munificent donation of £300, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Askew 
£10, and the Misses Askew £5, towards 
erecting a suitable building for the Dur- 
ham Diocesan Training School Society. 
The Duke of Cleveland has made a do- 
nation of ^20 ; Sir John E. Swinburne, 
Bart., C. J. Bigge, Esq., and several 
ladies and gentleman, have given various 
other sums to the same institution, for 
general purposes. 

Vacant Scholarships at Durham. — An 
open scholarship, of the yearly value of 
£60, tenable for three years, will be award- 
ed, on examination, in Michaelmas term, 
1845. 

Candidates, who must be under the 
age of 19, are required to send in their 
certificates of baptism and testimonials 
of character to the Warden, on or before 
October first. 



Any other particulars may be learnt 
on application to the Rev. B. £. Dwarris, 
University college, Durham. 

Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. — At the General Meeting held on 
Tuesday, the 7 th January, 1845, the 
Standing Committee proposed the fol- 
lowing members of the Society as the 
Committee of General Literature and 
Education, for election at the February 
meeting : — Very Rev. the Dean of Chi- 
chester ; John Leycester Adolphus, Esq. ; 
Rev. John Allen ; Thomas Bell, Esq. ; 
Rev. R. W. Browne ; Rev. Thos. Dale ; 
Rev. T. G. Hall ; J. R. Hope, Esq. ; J. H. 
Markland, Esq. ; John Diston PowIes» 
Esq. } Rev. William Short ; Dr. Thomas 
Watson. 

Giggleswick Grammar School. — The 
pupils and friends of the Rev. Rowland 
Ingram, B.D., formerly of Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge, Master of the 
Grammar-school, Giggleswick, York- 
shire, have resolved upon having the 
portrait of that venerable gentleman 
painted for presentation to his family, 
as a tribute of esteem due to his cha- 
racter, and to his eminent abilities and 
assiduity as a public instructor. The 
portrait, when completed, is to be en- 
graved, and the proceeds from the sale 
of the print are to be applied in the es- 
tablishment of an annual " Ingram prize'' 
in the school. 

Ripon Diocesan Commercial School.-^ 
It is intended to discontinue this valu- 
able institution, which for nearly six 
years has had difficulties to contend with,, 
preventing it from being so extensively 
useful as it would have been, had it met 
with adequate support. The committee 
appointed by the Ripon Diocesan Board 
of Education to conduct the school, have 
addressed a letter to the Rev. C. H. S. 
Nicholls, on his retirement from the mas- 
tership, expressive of their high sense of 
the ability and zeal with which he has 
for several years conducted the school. 

Bishop's Stortford, Herts. — ^The Sun- 
day teachers and friends of the national 
schools held their third annual entertain- 
ment on Wednesday evening, the 15tb 
instant, in the boys' school. The room 
was handsomely decorated with ever- 
greens, flags, pictures, &c., &c. ; the 
floor was covered with matting, and the 
tables were arranged down two sides. 
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and across one end of the room. Over 
the chair was a canopy of evergreens, 
surmounted by a transparency repre- 
senting charity, painted and presented 
to the school by a member of the Choral 
Society. At the other end of the room 
was a temporary orchestra for the singers 
and a grand piano. Upwards of one 
hundred persons were present, including 
the Rev. C. Spencer, vicar, who occu- 
pied the chair, the Rev. J. £. Surridge, 
the Rev. C. C. Spencer, curate. Dr. Star- 
ling, J. Baynes, Esq., and Mr. G. Sey- 
mour, churchwarden. After tea, the 
tables were cleared of the tea services, 
and supplied with fruit, wine, and cake. 
The chairman then gave — The Church 
and Queen ; — and in proposing this toast 
he passed a high compliment on the Sun- 
day teachers of these schools, and return- 
ed them his personal thanks for the va- 
luable assistance which they rendered 
him by their regular and unwearied at- 
tention to the Sunday schools. He, *' as 
a minister of Christ, looked upon the 
teacher of schools in connection with the 
Church as subordinate ministers of the 
Church ; and though they may not be 
ordained ministers, yet they render im- 
portant services to the Church by their 
kind assistance in the religious education 
of the rising generation." The national 
anthem was then sung by the whole 
company in a very pleasing and credit- 
able manner. The chairman afterwards 
proposed the health of the master and 
mistress of the schools, after which the 
members of the Choral Society, some of 



whom are teachers in the schools, and all 
members of the church, performed the 
following selection of sacred music : — 
** Awake the Harp," — Haydn. 
Sound the loud Timbrel," — Avison. 
Oh! Father, whose almighty power," 
— Handel. 
" The Marvellous Works," — ^Hatdn. 
" Adeste Fideles," — Arranged by No- 

VELLO. 
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Hallelujah," — Beethoven. 

The following gentlemen then addres- 
sed the meeting, — Dr. Sterling, J. Baynes, 
Esq., Mr. Young, and the Rev. C. C. 
Spencer, after which the members of the 
Choral Society sang the following selec- 
tion of secular music : — 

" Since first I saw thy face," (1620). 

" Rest, Spirit, rest," — Rooke. 

"The Brook's Lullaby," — German 
Air. 

** Dreams of Heaven," — Original. 

" Alexis," — HiMMEL. 

" Thou who in might supreme," — 
Balfb. 

The national anthem, sung by the 
whole company, followed, and the party 
broke up at half past ten o'clock^ highly 
delighted with the evening's entertain- 
ment. During the evening the health of 
the vicar, curate, and the members of the 
committee was proposed and received 
with all respect and good feeling. 

It will be pleasing to all true friends of 
national education, to see with what 
zeal the vicar of this parish endeavours 
"to raise thestatusof the national school- 
master" and mistress. 



Maa%^ Witctihtts. 

Since our last acknowledgment, the following Publications have been received : — 

Remarks on the Fable of the Bees, by William Law, M.A., Author of "A Serious 
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HOW TO ENSURE COMMUNICANTS AS SPONSORS. 

( Continued from page 40. J 

In reply to the objection, that it is likely the proportion between the 
number of voluntary sponsors and the number of children baptized will 
be found less favourable than the author has supposed, he allows that 
it is of course impossible to ascertain the proportion exactly by any 
general rule, because it is in each particular case more or less depen- 
dent upon contingencies. He points out, however, the following 
method of ascertaining pretty nearly the proportion that would exist in 
any parish between the number of persons acting as sponsors, and the 
greatest number of children that would at any one time be under the 
superintendence of each sponsor — a method, framed upon the averages 
which are found to exist throughout the kingdom, and which, he says, 
will lead us to a conclusion sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. 
(p. 37.)* 

It has been already stated, that the parliamentary report of the 
population for 1833 justifies us in assuming that there occurs on an 
average one baptism a year for every 33 inhabitants of the kingdom; 
and that of every fifteen children that would, according to this calcula- 
tion, be baptized during a period of fifteen years, there would be nine 
or ten survivors at the end of that period. 

" Upon the supposition, then, that one child a year is brought by 
baptism under the superintendence of the voluntary sponsor, he would 
have nine or ten children under his care at the end of the fifteenth 
year." — (p. 40.) And it is obvious, that if, during the course of the 
sixteenth, and every successive year, one of his children be removed by 
death or confirmation, and one added to the number by baptism, the 
number under his care at some period during the course of the year may 
be, under different circumstances, either eight, nine, ten, or eleven . . . 
and we may say, that upon the ordinary probabilities of life and death, 
such a sponsor would never be likely to have more than eleven children 
under his care at one time. 

•* Having thus ascertained the greatest number of children likely to 
be under his care at any one time, upon the supposition that one is 
added to his charge every year, we discover at once a general expres- 
sion for the greatest number likely to be at any time under his care, 
whatever were the number annually added to his charge ; for we have 

number of inhabitantsf , . , 

1 : 11 :: ;r;; z ? : number required. 

33 X number of sponsors 



* Sponsors for the Poor, by the Rev. Montague Hawtrey, M.A. (Hatchard.) 

•f The author had previously obtained this expression thus : — assuming that there 

occurs on an average one baptism a year for every 33 inhabitants of the kingdom, it 

follows that the-Avhole number of the inhabitants of any district, divided by 33, will 

g:ive the number of baptisms that are ]ikely«to take place in that district during the 

year. " But since three sponsors are required for every baptism, three times this 

, ....^1 . iv-ir 3x number of inhabitants, 
number, or, giving to the expression an algebraical formi — ' 

VOL. Ill, MARCH, 1845. F 
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^. , .„ , .. , 11 X number of inhabitants 

This number will therefore be — ^^ v. i> — r — or 

33 X number of sponsors 

number of inhabitants . , ^ ^u i • ai. *. ^i. 

i. — And we come to the conclusion, that the 

3 X number of sponsors. 

greatest number of children under the charge of each sponsor would 

never be likely to exceed the number discovered, upon dividing the 

whole number of the inhabitants of the district by three times the 

number of persons who would be willing to act as sponsors, which fact 

we may represent by the following algebraical formidae : — 

,.- , if , M J number of inhabitants 

Number of children = a- 1_ ~ r 

3 X number of sponsors ; 

and therefore conversely, — 

_ _ , . number of inhabitants 

Number of sponsors = g x number of chUdren. 

"This conclusion is of great value, since, if we have a certain 
number of persons wiUing to enter upon this work in any parish or 
district, it enables us to ascertain at once the utmost limit to which 
the charge of each of them is ever likely to amount. And vice versd, 
if we determine the limit to which we think each sponsor might safely 
charge himself, it enables us to pronounce the number of sponsors that 
we ought to have available in order to carry on the work with comfort 
and completeness. 

"To apply these deductions to a particular case. Take a parish 
where the number of inhabitants is 4,238. Now, supposing that 30 
communicants of each sex (t. e, 60) could be engaged to act as god- 
fathers and godmothers to the children of such a parish, we should 
have the greatest number of children ever likely to be under the charge 

- 4,238 4.238 ^^ - , , . , 

of any one sponsor = = = 23.5 nearly, which means 

23 or 24. Should this number appear too large by five or six, and 
should it be thought desirable to begin to act with such a body of 
sponsors, that the number under the charge of each should never 
exceed 18, we shall easily, by the inverse process, find out how many 
sponsors must be engaged for this purpose, for we shall have necessary 

, . 4.238 4.238 ^^ i oo <r i, 

number of sponsors = r — — = ■ = 78 nearly, or 39 of each sex. 

o X lo o4 

" These numbers have been chosen without design, and merely to 

number of inhabitants .„ • ^l i_ i ,. ^ ^^ j ^l -. -. i. 

or will give the whole number of attendances that must be 

given by sponsors at the public baptisms of the district or parish during the same 

... ., number of inhabitants ... . ^, u r ^• 

penod, and consequently -,- r , will give us the number of times 

11 X number ot sponsors. ° 

that each sponsor must attend, or the number of children to whom he must stand 

sponsor every year. But as we proceed on the supposition, that only one of the three 

sponsors takes the baptized child under his or her more especial superintendence, one- 

^t.- J r 4.1- 1 4. r J 1. number of inhabitants .,, , ., . 

third of the last found number, or r^„ r > will be the number 

33 X number of sponsors, 

of chiidren brought every successive year under the special superintendence of etch 

sponsor." — (p. 38.) 
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allow bow the two formnlie may be made use of ; and nothing b eauer 
than to apply tbe calcnlatiouB we have made witb reference to tbe 
above paiisb to any other in the kingdom. The great value of tbe 
formut» b, that they enable any clergyman to form a judgment aa to 
the means be has in bis power for undertaking this labour of love. — 
(pp. 40—44.) 

" The followiDg table gives tbe number of apnosors that would be 
neceasa^ in nine parishes of different amounts of population, in order 
that the number of children under tbe care of each might never be 
likely to exceed 30, 25, 20, &c., as might be determined. 
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"There is," observes the author, "perhaps, no spot in England 
where tbe difficulty of appljring the described principle would be greater 
than in tbe last parish but one of the above list ; and yet what are three 
or four hundred out of eighteen thousand f" — (pp. 86 — SS.) For, as 
the above table shows, if in a population of 18,000 there were only 400 
communicants willing to become sponsors, the number of children 
tinder the care of each would never exceed 15. " Let these conBidera- 
tions," he adds, " stir us up at least to an active inquiry into the re- 
soorces we possess for carrying; out this object. If they were to lead 
us to nothing further than a diligent examination into the number, the 
zeal, the spiritual attainments, and the practical piety of our communi' 
cants, they would confer a most important benefit on the estalilished 
church." — (p. 88.) 

The author makes some remarks upon the number of godchildren 
that a sponsor might, without eitravaganoe, hold himself adequate to 
have at any one time under his care ; and also suggests various expe- 
dients that might be adopted for setting the machinery of the proposed 
plan in motion. Another paper, giving the substance of these sugges* 
tions and remarks, will conclude our notice of his work. 



THfe SEPARATE SUM SYSTEM. 

Ret. Sib, — In my former paper on Arithmetic, which you did me the 
honour to insert in your Journal, 1 confined myself strictly to an expla- 
nation of the Separate Sum System, carefully avoiding any digression 
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which might draw your readers' attention from the subjects I desired to 
explain, viz., the nature of the system, and the method of applying it. 

I will now, with your permission, lay a few observations before them 
on the same subject; but not so exclusively explanatory. Among 
these remarks, the query from yourself claims precedence. Allow me 
to answer, that when a child has acquired a habit of counting by the 
aid of his fingers, it is long before he leaves it off; some never do. One 
motive, then, for preventing them from using the assistance of objects, 
in learning the first rules of arithmetic, is to hinder them from acquir- 
ing a habit which would materially impede their future progress. But 
there is another motive ; the principal object in the first cases of each 
rule, is to fix the different tables firmly on the memory of the child, as 
may be inferred from the statement in the former paper, that although 
they were allowed the free use of tables when working the sums, yet 
they were not to be advanced to a higher case till they could work 
the lower with facility without their aid. Now if they were permitted 
to use their fingers, the tables would not be learned, and the object in 
making the lower cases defeated. 

As it would be a very vain and foolish thing to imagine that instruc- 
tors will discard their methods of teaching, and adopt others, without 
substantial reasons for believing, that the superseding method is so much 
superior to their own as to justify and demand the change ; it is neces- 
sary for me, before I can expect any to adopt my plans, to explain the 
points in which I conceive the superiority of the separate sum system 
consists. 

The pleasure it affords the children, particularly the younger ones, 
is an important feature in this system ; for surely no one will deny that, 
the methods being equal in other respects, the children will make 
quicker progress when the method is one they like, than they will when 
the system fails to excite their interest. Does any one object, that the 
systems at present in use do excite such feelings in the children ? my 
answer is, that in the upper classes, with a competent teacher, they may ; 
but look at the children in the lower classes, when ciphering under a 
boy teacher, and observe whether the lesson affords them pleasure and 
absorbs their attention. Perhaps some of your readprs may reply, 
** The pleasure they take in your method is owing to its novelty, and 
would soon wear off." This is a mistake. I have tried the system 
sufficiently to know, that the children do not get tired of it, nor exhibit 
any of that listlessness which we so often see among children who are 
ciphering, all the class in the same sum. But the system must be pro- 
perly administered, or this, as well as all other advantages, will vanish. 
I'hus, if a child be advanced into a case or rule for which he is not fully 
prepared by properly going through the preceding cases ; or if the assist- 
ance he needs is not promptly rendered, he will get careless and indiffe- 
rent, and will not exert himself for the remainder of the lesson. 

One cause of the listlessness of which I have spoken is, that some 
boys in the class are further advanced than the others ; and they ima- 
gine that the sum is given out, not for their instruction, but for those 
whom they consider so far behind themselves, and this opinion must, to 
.some extent, be correct. I think it will be generally found, that in 
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large classes one-fourth will be in advance of the medium, and another 
fourth as far behind it ; and this is especially the case where the chil- 
dren are arranged according to their attainments in reading and gene- 
ral information. Teachers of British schools, as is well known, endea- 
vour to meet this difficulty by making the ciphering class distinct from 
the reading class ; and by making the classes smaller, and consequently 
increasing their number. With the unsoundness of this expedient, 
particularly the latter part, your readers must be well acquainted. The 
separate sum system, however, effectually cures the evil; for if each 
boy in a class, however large, belonged to a case or rule different from 
all the others, there would be no difficulty in suiting them, each with 
his proper case ; because the hearer can hear three boys in three diffe- 
ront cases, almost as easily as one. 

Another great advantage consists in the rapidity and correctness with 
•which children perform the various operations of arithmetic ; and the 
short time, comparatively speaking, in which they acquire this facility. 
Several causes combine to produce this effect : first, the gradual deve- 
lopment of the rules ; next, the readiness with which the children are 
obliged to work one case, before they are advanced to another, thus 
teaching them " one thing at a time, and that well ;" next, the emula- 
tion which the system creates. Lest I should be misunderstood in the 
application of the word emulation, I beg to observe, that by it I mean 
an anxious desire to work the greatest number of sums, but by fair and 
legitimate exertion, without attempting to obtain any unjust advantage. 
Sometimes it means, that boys who have been too short a time in the 
case to hope to be at the head of the list, are proud and happy if they 
work three or four sums more in the present lesson than they did in the 
preceding. If there be a lurking principle of evil in such emulation, I 
must confess my inability to discover it. Another cause is the eager 
attention which the children pay to their instructors, when the latter 
are teaching them how to work a new case or rule, and consequent 
quickness with which they acquire the necessary information. If any 
doubt this eagerness to learn, let them reflect that the child who is put 
in a new case has already mastered the preceding ones, and conse- 
quently has the remembrance of these conquests to encourage him to 
attack new difficulties with vigour and perseverance ; with this aim he 
will be glad to avail himself of all the assistance he can obtain. Be- 
sides, it is probable that other children will be advanced into the new 
case at the same time with himself, and the hope of being first in the 
race about to be run, or the fear of being left behind wUl be another 
stimulus to exertion. 

The habit of steady and persevering attention to one object, which 
this system demands, will naturally have the eflfect of fixing their minds 
more steadily on their other lessons when engaged on them. 

I will mention as another advantage, the pleasure it affords the parents 
to hear their little ones* (as I know by experience they will), talking of 



* I care not how often I use these words, for I can scarcely too strongly impress 
on the minds of your readers, that it is for little ones, for children from five to nine 
years of age, that- this method is diicfly intended. 
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the number of sums they have done, as they will call it ; not that they 
pay much attention to the children's statements, but they will rejoice to 
observe that their children are fond of school. This may not be an im- 
proper place to mention, that the master who has this system in full 
operation in his school, need not be afraid of having his scholars re- 
moved to other schools ; the children who have been taught on this 
system will have a decided disrelish for other methods. 

Another important feature in this system is, that the teacher can give 
each child information suited to his peculiar case, without interrupting 
the studies of the other children. In a class of from twenty to thirty 
pupils, there will rarely be more than one requiring assistance at the 
same time. 

Some teachers to whom I have explained the plan, have expressed 
their belief of its being an easy method for the master. In this opinion 
I do not concur : it may indeed leave his hands more at liberty, and thus 
allow his eyes, those most necessary organs in a school, larger oppor- 
tunities for exerting their influence ; but, like all other systems, it re- 
quires the most vigilant superintendence ; without this, it would quickly 
degenerate into the fruitful source of confusion, noise, petty animosi- 
ties, dishonesty, and deceit. But under the watchful eye of a teacher 
who has that complete and undisputed control of his school, which 
every competent master who tempers firmness with discretion in his 
management can most certainly acquire, unless improperly interfered 
with by the managers, this system will produce the advantages I have 
described, without causing the master greater anxiety or more labour 
than other systems. 

As masters who have at heart, the welfare of the children commit- 
ted to their care are naturally desirous to seize every favourable op- 
portunity to impress upon them some useful lesson, they would of 
course be ready to avail themselves of any fit circumstance which might 
occur during ciphering time. For instance, a master might observe a 
hearer, by accident or design, give two sums instead of one to a boy ; 
should he return one, the master would commend him for his just and 
praiseworthy conduct, by telling him that it caused him much pleasure 
to find that he was so honest, and had such proper spirit as to reject an 
unfair advantage. He might then, for the instruction of the rest of the 
class, inquire his reasons for refusing to profit by the opportunity. 
These ought to be, a fear and dislike of doing wrong, and because the 
accepting it might be a real disadvantage ; for if he could have sums 
given him without working them, he would probably become idle and 
careless ; and then, should he be advanced to another case on the fedth 
of the number marked against his name on the list, it would quickly be 
found that he was totally unfit for it, and he would have to suffer the 
disgrace of being put back to tlie lower case again. When reasons such 
as these are laid before young children, in language they can clearly 
comprehend, they are not, in general, slow to perceive, and act on the 
conviction, that it is their duty and interest "to be true and just** in 
their ciphering. And might not such a salutary conviction have some 
beneficial effect ** in all their dealings ?" On the other hand, should 
the child attempt to secure the advantage which the accepting two sums 
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instead of one, apparently offered, — a course, I am afraid, too many 
would be likely to follow, at least until they were convinced of its fool- 
ishness, — the master would show him the impropriety of his conduct, 
by bidding him consider how such unfair proceedings are regarded by 
Him whose eye is on us at all times. He might ask him if he would 
not consider such conduct in another as cowardly and dishonest ; and he 
might further question him as to which he thought was the best ci- 
pherer, the boy who had only twelve or fourteen sums, but had worked 
them all fairly, or he who had twenty, but had worked only eight or 
ten. If this method were adopted, the child would rarely be guilty of 
a similar offence a second time. The best time to make these observa- 
tions is after they have finished ciphering, when all the class may profit 
by them : for it is a difficult matter to draw their attention from the sums 
during the lesson. 

I do not profess to have anything new to offer on the theory of arith- 
metic. No doubt it is very necessary and important that the children 
should be taught the reason and use of what they are doing ; but do not 
many persons misapply much valuable time in attempting to explain the 
reasons for operations which the children are unable to perform ? If 
they cannot do it, there surely can be little or no use in telling them 
why it is done ; it can hardly be expected that they will understand 
such explanations, or be interested by them. I never think of saying 
anything of the reason for the operation in addition, until the child can 
work " case fourth" of that rule tolerably quick ; and so of the other 
rules. 

I will here mention, what, perhaps, I ought to have stated before, 
that the names of the figures are taught in the same manner as the 
alphabet, as described in your last number ; and that for teaching the 
children to make figures, I employ a set of papers with six figures on 
each ; in using the latter, two assistants are necessary, the same as in 
teaching the sdphabet ; the duty of the teacher is to guide the hand of 
the learner while making the figures. The learners read the figures to 
the hearer from the slate, and not from the paper. 

Although I cannot speak with certainty of the time children will take 
to master all the cases I enumerated in the former paper ; still I have 
good reasons for believing, that in general those who begin at about six 
years of age, will have accomplished the task by the time they have 
completed their ninth year ; some considerably before. 

Few, I imagine, will deny, that when these cases have been gone 
through in the manner I propose, the real difficulties of arithmetic will 
have been overcome ; all that they will afterwards require will be expli- 
cit and intelligible rules ; these, I am sorry to say, are still desiderata in 
works on arithmetic. Writers on the subject generally appear more 
desirous to give the reasons foi: the rules in algebraic formulae, which 
not one reader in fifty understands, than they are to impart perspicuity 
to the rule itself. 

When the children have passed through the cases just mentioned, I 
could put them to cipher one half hour a day, from a guide, taking care 
it should be one without answers to the questions ; the question with 
its answer, but not the work, should be entered in a book ; this would 
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be a useful exercise in M'liting, and something for them to take home 
to their parents. They should commence with the first rules of arith- 
metic. The other half hour they would cipher in other sets of separate 
sums, which I have prepared, viz., four of reduction, one of simple and 
one of compound proportion, four of duodecimals, &c. 

Your obedient servant, 

ClerkenwelL Thos. Jefvert. 



Rev. Sir, — Permit me, through the columns of your useful Journal, to 
recommend the *' Separate Sum System,' of Mr. Jeffrey, described in 
your November number. 

I have partially adopted it in my own school, having been made ac- 
quainted with it by him whilst at the ** Training Institution ;" there is 
no reason, however, why it should exclude the usual method for the pur- 
poses of explanation, illustration, &c. I think the class might be more 
effectively instructed in the mode of working the various rules from the 
slate or black board. I also differ from my friend with respect to al- 
lowing the children to use their fingers in computing. I should by all 
means encourage this, without the use of tables for addition and sub- 
traction, multiplication, &c. The children in my own school provide 
themselves with small ** table books," thus doing away with the trouble 
of constructing tables for them. 

I write my " answers" on stiff card-board, the same size as one of 
the sums, on both sides, and tie them all together with a red tape, or 
wrap them, i.e., a set, in a strip of parchment of a proper size previously. 

To teach arithmetic well is an object of much importance ; it is a 
great inducement for parents to send their children. 

I hope Mr. Jeffrey will be able to induce others to try his system, 
that, many joining, the sums might be printed, to save the time and 
trouble of copying. 

I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Kingston. R. Floyd. 



LONG TIME TABLES FOR NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 

WITH A VIEW TO THE MASTER'S TEACHING EACH CLASS JN TURN. 

Mr. Editor, — One of the most useful features of your Journal is the 
ready and kind admission given to the practical suggestions of men 
engaged in the arduous business of education. These suggestions, for 
the most part individually of great importance, are in their accumulated 
mass, of the most sterling advantage to the schoolmaster, who, in duly 
appreciating them, and in carrying them out, takes the surest way to 
invest his own plans with success. With a view of contributing a mite 
to this department of your publication, I request the insertion of the 
subjoined. 
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In your number for February last are inserted some time tables for 
national schools. In these, and in many others with which I am ac- 
quainted, there appear to me to be two very serious, even radical de- 
fects : — 1st. the time generally allotted to a lesson is too limited for 
that lesson, either to be well taught, or well learned ; and, 2nd, each 
day's lessons being similarly arranged, they only admit of the master's 
general superintendence, and not of his regular and systematic teaching 
of all the classes at proper times. 

The first of these defects is, doubtless, the chief cause of the want of 
success in some schools, and obstructs the attainment of complete suc-< 
cess in others, where the indomitable energy and incessant application 
of the master surmount in part the difficulty. It is erroneous to sup- 
pose that these extremely short lessons, and the rapid, incessant change 
from one to another, are necessary to keep up the interest of the scho- 
lars. On the contrary, I have found them to be quite opposed to the 
fostering of this feeling. Generally, the minds of children need time 
to be well instructed ; and, if the time allowed be too little, the lessons 
must necessarily be very imperfectly attained. Being blamed for having 
accomplished too little, the scholars become disheartened, and weary of 
attempting to do what, in fact, the shortness of the period prevents their 
doing thoroughly. Besides, ** a thing well done," says an old adage, 
"is twice done; ill done, not done at all." Then, the additional time 
lost, and noise made in so many changes of lessons ; and the small 
scope, considering the number of classes, given to the master's actual 
superintendence, are all reasons, and strong ones, against the short- time 
tables. 

The constant teaching, the stated and systematic examination of each 
class by the master, in sufficiently prolonged periods, and this only, 
can ensure success. It is possible so to arrange the time tables, as that 
every kind of lesson shall have its proper time assigned, according to 
its relative importance ; and that the master may direct his exertions 
in equalized periods to the teaching each class, and each lesson. Ri- 
gidly confining himself to such a system, the master enforces by ex- 
ample, as well as precept, the order and discipline of the school, and 
this is no slight matter. And, on the one hand, while he teaches a 
class, he also examines it ; so, on the other hand, each class, knowing 
that its progress in every respect must necessarily come under his 
regular cognizance, is rendered anxious to prepare for such examina- 
tion. The firmest hold over the boys is thus given to the master, and 
extended to the monitors. He is, by this regulation, able to commend 
whatever he deems worthy, and to correct firmly, but temperately, 
whatever may be wrong, in teacher or boy. In short, he becomes in 
truth, by this simple arrangement, the focus whence radiate the life 
and activity, the order and success of his school. 

It would be easy. Sir, to point out many evils resulting from the 
opposite plan ; but, in my present communication, I must pass to the 
time tables given underneath. I do not pretend to oflfer them as 
models ; but, at any rate, they will be allowed to evince an anxious 
desire to make the master's labours less irksome and more effective : — 
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Momuiff. 



GLASS 1. 



4fternoon. 



Day. 



Tn. 



Tb. 



9 to 10 



Collects 

Beading 

Beligioas In- 
struction 



10 to 11 



Dictation 
Writing 



11 to 12 



Reading and 
Spelling 

Writing and 
Dictation 



Ciphering 



Beading and 
Spelling 

Beligious Instruction 
to ^ past 10 



Writing 



Sums 



General Exami- 
nation 



1^ to !H 



Geography 
Grammar 

Geography 

Grammar 

Writing 



2^ to 3^ 



Ciphering 
Spelling 



Entering Sums Beading 
Beading 

Ciphering 



^ to ^ 



Writing 



Tables 



Spelling and 
Tables 



Morning. 



CLASS 2. 



A/temoon, 



Day. 



Tb. 



to 10 



Collects 

Beligious In 
struction 

Beading and 
Spellhig 

Beading and 
Spelling 

Beligious Instruction 
to i past 10 



10 to 11 



Beading 

Writmg 

Beligious In- 
struction 



Writing 



11 to 12 



1^ to 2| 



Dictation 

Writing and 
Dictation 

Ciphering 
Ciphering 



General Exami- 
nation. 



Writing 
Spdling 

Ciphering 

Religious In- 
struction 

Ciphering 



2^ to 3^ 



Ciphering 

Beading and 
Spelling 

Beading and 
Spelling 

Beading and 
Spelling 

Writing 



a^ to 4^ 



Beading and 
Spelling 

Tables 

Beligious In- 
struction 

Dictation and 
Tables 

Beading and 
Spdling 



CLASS 3. 



Day. 



Tb- 



Morning. 



OtolO 



Beligious In- 
struction 

Ciphering 

Beading and 
Spelling 

Writing* 



10 to 11 



Writing 

Writing 

Religious In- 
struction 






Reading 



11 to 12 



Reading and 
Spelling 

Writing and 
Dictation 

Writing 
Ciphering 



Religious Instruction 
to ^ past 10 



General Exami- 
nation 



1^ to 2^ 



Afternoon. 



Writing 

Writing Ta- 
bles 

Ciphering 

Reading and 
Spelling 

Reading and 
Spelling 



^ to ^ 



Reading and 
Spelling 

Spelling 

Reading and 
Spelling 

Religious In- 
struction 

Writing 



H to 4^ 



Dictation and 
Tables 

Reading and 
Tables 

Writing Rd. 
Instruction 

Writing and 
Tables 

Ciphering 
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CLASS 4. 



Day 



Tb. 



Momitig, 



OtolO 



Religions In- 
struction 

Writing 

Reading and 
Spelling 

Religious In- 
8tructi(m 



10 to 11 



Reading and 
Spelling 

Reading and 
Spelling 

Writing 



Writing 



11 to 12 



Writing 

Religious In- 
struction 

Religious In- 
struction 

Reading 



Reading and Spelling 
to \ past 10 



Writing 



^\J0^ 



Writing 
Reading 
Writing 
Reading 
Writing 



Afternoon, 



2^ to H 



Reading and 
Spelling 

Ciphering 

Ciphering 

Ciphering 

Reading 



H to 4^ 



Ciphering and 
Tables 

Spelling and 
Tables 

Reading 

Writing 

Religious In- 
struction 



CLASS 5. 



Morning, 



Afternoon, 



Day 



lived. 



Tb. 



to 10 



Religious In- 
struction 

Writing 
Writing 
Reading 



10 to 11 



Reading and 
Spelling 

Reading 
Reading 
Writii^ 



11 to 12 



Writing 

Religious In- 
struction 

Religious In- 
struction 

Religious In- 
struction 



Reading and Spelling 
to \ past 10 



Writing 



^^o^ 



Writing 
Writing 

Ciphering 
Writing 

Ciphering 



2^ to 8^ 



Reading 
Beading 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 



H to 4| 



Ciphering and 
- Spelling 

Tables 

Religious In- 
struction 

Rel. Instruct, 
and Tables 

Religious In> 
struction 



CLASS 6. 





Morning, 






Afternoon, 




Day 


to 10 


10 to 11 


11 to 12 


lito2i 


2^ to H 


3^ to 4^ 


Xo. 


Writing 


Rmding 


Religious In- 
struction 


Writing 


Reading 


Religious Ixi- 
struction 


Ta. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


lived. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Tb. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do.- 


Do. 


Ft. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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MASTER'S TIME-SCHEME. 
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4fl<rn(ion. 


Day, 
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11 
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There will be do difficulty in understanding the several class tables i 
but the master's scheme may require same slight explanation. In 
column one. (headed 9 to 9^, 9i to 10) and opposite Tuesday is the 
figure I. This indicates that the master must be engaged with tlie 
1st class from 9 o'clock till 10 on the Tuesday ; and, on referring to the 
1st class table, it is found to be a reading lesson. In the master's 
scheme, for the same day, and in the next column (10 to 11) are the 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, superscribed superintend; this shows that on the 
"writing-day" the master has to superintend the first four classes 
during tlie whole time they write. Proceeding to the next column for 
Tuesday (11 to II7) we find 5 inserted therein; this directs the master 
to the 5th class, and the nest column to the 6th. 

In conclusion, I would recommend the master to select a situation in 
his schoolroom, to bring the several classes to, when their time for re- 
ceiving instruction from himself arrives ; and from whence his eye can 
command a view of the whole school. Thus he may superinteud the 
whole, while he is actively engaged in instructing a part. I would also 
recommend the appointment of a monitor of the school, whose business, 
every half hour, shall he to go round to the classes, observe whether 
they are working strictly by the time tables, and to report upon the for- 
mation of the cbsses, their order, or disorder, whenever requisite. 
I am, Mr. Editor, Yours truly, 
St. Mark's Schools, Hull. Jambs Goeimo. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH POSSESSIVE CASE IN 
NOUNS. 

One of our most distinguished living grammarians states, in his work 
on Etymology and Syntax, that "to form the genitive plaral, we 
annex the apostrophe without the letter g, as eagles' wings. The gent- 
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tive singular of nouns terminating in 8, is formed in the same manner, 
as righteousness' sake." 

From this I infer that, as the apostrophe in the latter expression de- 
notes the absence of another s, omitted by reason of its causing too 
much of a hissing sound ; so, in the former example, another s after the 
apostrophe is omitted for the same reason. Now I take leave to differ 
from this opinion, and beg a short space to endeavour to fortify my po- 
sition. 

The English language is the form which, in the lapse of time, the 
Anglo-Saxon has finally assumed by the gradual variation and rejection 
of its inflexions. In the substantive, the only case retained was the ge- 
nitive in is or es. In the plural, all the inflexions were ultimately drop- 
ped, the three cases (improperly so called), being written in the same 
way as the nominative plural, which was generally the same as the ge- 
nitive singular. 

To give a few instances : — 

Tha halige fant water is gelic odhn^m waetervm (dat.) ac dhaes 
halgan gastes miht dhurh sacerda (gen.) bletsunge. (The holy font 
water is like (to) other waters ; but the Holy Ghost's power, through 
the priests' blessing.) — Alfric's Paschal Homily. 

And thei weren glad in the werkis of her hondis. — Wycliffe. 

For drunkenness is very sepulture 
Of mannes wit. — Chaucer, 

They extol their masses farre above Christes passion. — Cranmer, 

The queries kindred and the hinges blood. ^ — Sir Thomas More, 

And there is grete melodic of aungeles songe. 

And their is preysing him (them) among. — Richard Rolle. 

The hymnis consecrat of lovis use. — James I, 

Winter is wome that was the ^owre* bale. — Earl of Surrey. 

This is the fruit, when princes take all their subjectes thinges as their 
own. * * The princes watche ought to defend the poor mannes house, 
his labour the subjectes ease * *. — John Pagnet (Bishop of Winchester.) 

And sing of knights and ladies gentle deeds. — Spenser. 

Think not the erectness of mans stature a sufficient distinction of 
him from brutes. — Stillingfleet. 

Weigh the men's wits against the ladies hairs. — Pope. 

These examples are taken at random, and fairly represent the ordi- 
nary use of the writers from whom they are quoted, though many instan- 
ces of the s* may be observed, especially in those authors who are nearer 
to our own times. From these instances, then, I think we are fairly 
entitled to conclude, that the apostrophe in the singular is a mark of 
elision denoting the omission of the e or % of the Saxon genitive ; and 
that this is the only case (properly so called), in our present English 
nouns. The possessive plursil in our early English or Saxon, as may 
be seen in the first quotation above, ended in a or ena ; and, after the 
final rejection of the a of the genitive and um of the dative, was written 
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in the same manner as the nominative. The general use of the apos- 
trophe in the plural is of comparatively modem use. It is merely a sign 
or mark to distinguish the possessive from the other cases ; and does 
not denote, as the apostrophe of the singular does, the omission of an e 
or t; much less the omission of another s. 

„To take an example to explain myself, more clearly : — " The ladies' 
slippers." Earlier writers would have written simply, — "the ladies 
slippers." There is no example of another s, es, or is, being added to 
the nominative plural to form the possessive case (except in two or 
three irregular nouns.) The apostrophe, then, in the above instance, is 
used merely as a grammatical mark to designate the case ; and, there- 
fore, it is absurd to suppose that the proper, the strict, full, and gram- 
matical force and pronunciation of the expression, is—-" the ladie8-e» 
slippers." 

These opinions are more strongly fortified by the authority of two 
distinguished men. Hickes, in his Thesaurus, speaking of the Saxon 
genitive in es, observes, " Inde in nostratium sermone nominum sub- 
stantivorum genitivus singularis, et nominativus plutalis exeunt in es vel 
s,*' Dr. Johnson, in his " Grammar of the English Tongue," prefixed 
to his Dictionary, makes the following remarks : — " This termination 
of the noun (the possessive singular), seems to constitute a real genitive 
indicating possession. It is derived to us from those who declined 
smith : — Gen, smithes, of a smith; Plur, smithes, or smithas ; and so 
in two other of their seven declensions." " Plurals ending in s," he 
farther observes, " have no genitive,'* * * Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords' 
house, may be said for the house of Lords ; but such phrases are not now 
in use ; and surely an English ear ^ rebels against them. Besides that 
the mark of elision is improper, for "in the Lords house, nothing is cut 
of:' * 

If you have space for this I would wish to have your opinion, or that 
of some of your able correspondents on the point. 

Philalethbs. 
Alnwick, Feb, 14, 1845. 
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Educational Essays, by J, Skinner, Proprietor of the Winchmore Hill 
Academy, near Edmonton, Middlesex, 8vo. pp. 104. Whittaker. 

Many of our readers will remember with interest a series of papers 
which appeared in the earlier numbers of this Journal, with the signa- 
ture of J. Skinner ; some of which, especially one on the Means of Ex- 
citing Diligence in Study, gave rise to an animated discussion ; and 
they will not be sorry to hear that the author, at the instance of per- 
sons having a deep interest in the subject, — the parents and friends of 
his pupils, — ^has re-published them, with the addition of one or two 
other papers, under the title of Educational Essays ; or. Practical Ob- 
servations on Various Subjects connected with the Instruction, Discipline, 
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and Physical Training of Youth in Schools. At the same time he an- 
nounces his intention, should the anticipations of its promoters be re- 
alized, of following up the volume with two others. Nearly the whole 
of the present volume having appeared originally in our own pages, we 
scarcely like to say what we think of it ; there can, however, be no 
harm in our stating, that these essays are the result of long and 
thoughtful experience, the greater part of the author's life (more than 
twenty years) having been devoted to the benefit of the rising genera- 
tion, in a sphere, too, perhaps best adapted for the gaining of sound 
experience — the principalship of a select boarding school. It is some- 
thing to say in favour of this unpretending volume, that it contains 
notlung which has not been tested by experience and sanctioned by suc- 
cess. The subjects of the essays are as follows: — (1.) On First Im- 
pressions. (2.) On the Order in which the Mental Faculties unfold 
themselves. (3.) On the Early Formation of Studious Habits. (4.) 
On Facilitating Youthful Studies. (5.) On the Means of Exciting 
Diligence in Study. (6.) On Familiar Lectures in connection with the 
Interrogative System of Instruction. (7.) On Discrimination of Cha- 
racter. (8.) Hints for a Practical Method of Teaching Elocution in 
Schools. (9.) On the Means of Promoting Quietness in Schools. 
Also an Appendix, containing two papers in Defence of Emulation as 
a means of exciting Diligence in Study. We look forward with consi- 
derable interest to the appearance of the other two volumes promised 
in the preface, one on the Moral, and the other on the Physicsd Educa? 
tion of Youth. 



Thirty Chants, Selected from the Best Composers ; Arranged for Four 
Voices, with an Accompaniment for [the Organ and Pianoforte, Impe- 
rial 8vo. Hamilton & Co. 

Any effort, however humble, that tends to the improvement of congre- 
gational singing, is worthy of encouragement. There are, however, 
special reasons for recommending this new selection to the favoura1)le 
notice of our readers : — 

(1.) It is a selection, and from the best composers, too, evidently 
made with the single aim of promoting congregational chanting : 
there is not one original, scarcely one very modem chant in the 
volume. 

(2.) It is cheap in the right sense of the word. There is nothing 
poor about it. In addition to the thirty chants arranged in score with 
an accompaniment, it contains the canticles of the Church of England ; 
and sdl for one shilling. The profits, too, will be applied to a charita- 
ble purpose. 

(3.) Great care and skill have been employed in the distribution of 
die words of the canticles, the syllables being displayed in a manner 
plain enough for a child to understand at a glance. There is a short 
but excellent preface, explaining the principle upon which this is done, 
blending the syllabic and accented systems, so as to avoid the extremes 
of either. We shall be pardoned for borrowing the following quotation 
from the Rev. J. Jebb's Choral Service of the Church of En^isxiiix — 
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" As a general rule, the melody in the first part ought to be upon 
the three last syllables ; in the second part upon the last five ; as in this 
verse : — 

'* Praise Him, | Sun • and I Moon : || Praise Him, | all • ye | stars • and • light. || 

■■■ 11 * " — 

By a strict adherence to the syllabic system, which is to give the last 
three or five notes to the last three or five syllables, whatever may be 
their prosodial value or importance, the rhythm of the words, and what is 
far worse, the parallelism is in many cases altogether lost. On the 
other hand, the accented systems, (by which the division is altogether 
regulated by accent, the last notes being assigned to the last three 
or five accented syllables), may be carried too far ; and by crowding so 
many words into one note, the solemnity of the chant is impaired, and 
the harshness of a language, already abounding in so many consonants 
and close vowels, is exaggerated. 

" The proper method lies between these two extremes. Due atten- 
tion being paid to the sense and rhythm, regard at the same time should 
be had to the more deliberate and solemn enunciation of certain sylla- 
bles, which, from the proneness to abbreviate incident to all languages, 
we have been taught to slur over, to the great detriment of melody." 

(4.) A peculiar recommendation of this selection, is the original and 
ingenious way in which the words of each canticle, being printed on 
each side of the leaf at the bottom of the page, and all but detached 
from the upper part, are made to fall under the notes of the music to 
which they are to be sung; the upright lines, dividing the words, corres- 
ponding with the bars of the music, on whichever side of the leaf the 
chant selected may be printed. 



Experimental Education, By the Author of '* A Sponsor s Gift" S(C, 

i2mo. pp. 312. Hatchard. 

Our attention was first drawn to this volume by one or two remarks in 
the "advertisement," which begins with these words: — "This book, 
intended for parents and teachers only, is to be kept from children, to 
whom it might prove injurious. When the writer points out the faults 
of parents, she wishes to assure them, that it is in a faithful and tender 
spirit ; not so much to blame the"to, as to show the effects resulting 
from inexperience. The writer has not consulted any other work on 
education, but has merely recorded her own experience." We began 
to hope that we had met with a genuine book, and we have not been 
disappointed. Making every allowance for low churchmanship, the 
work is well worthy the attention of young mothers, and others who 
have the bringing up of children. The author has studied her subject 
well, and evidently had much experience in the matter. Her method 
of managing her young charge is very sensible ; she evinces great pe- 
netration into character, and deals largely in interesting anecdotes of 
children who have been entrusted to her care. She is no advocate for 
forcing young plants; for instance, she would not begin to teach a 
child to read until it was four years old, maintaining that she has inva- 
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riably found, that children who have been taught to read earlier are no 
forwarder at seven. The tact she displays in detecting faults, and the 
▼ariety of methods she adopts in correcting them, show great insight 
into the human heart. Many valuable hints are scattered up and down 
the volume. 



^ixacii from (t^avg^ti. 
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NO GLESOTMAN CAN DO HIS DUTY EFFICIENTLY, WHO DOES NOT CATECHISE. 

There are thre« forms in which we must speak to our people : — in Exhorta- 
tion — in Admonition — and in Instruction. The pulpit is the scene of the first 
of these ; the houses of our parishioners must witness the second ; and the 
parish school, particularlv the Sunday school, and the reading desk of our 
churches should be the place in which we exhibit proofs of the mird. To this 
last topic I now turn. 

To those who. are acquainted with the present state of the kingdom, there can 
be little doubt that ignorance is one great source of irreligion : not that mere 
intelligence will make men christians, but that many persons do not believe in 
Christianity, because they are practically unacquainted with it, and many more 
are alienated from the communion of our Church, because they have never im- 
bibed a sufficient stock of knowledge to understand the real nature of those 
questions on which others differ from us. Therefore the parish school should 
be the frequent scene of the clergyman's labour. He should try to see that the 
children really understand that which they professedly learn, and to give a 
christian tone to everything which is there taught them. I say nothing of the 
school being the best entrance into the house of every parent ; but if the chil- 
dren of the parish have grown up with the habit of regarding their clergyma^ 
as an enlightened instructor, and a friendly governor, it will tend more than 
anything to place him in that position in which he is likely to occupy his pro- 
per place among his people. I need not dwell on the good which his visits 
oiignt to do the children. We may know many things, and not be the wiser 
for it ; and this is often the case with that species of mechanical instruction 
which is communicated by unenlightened teachers, who can impart a good deal 
of information on some branches of knowledge, without opening the minds of 
the scholars by the process. But if these same scholars were from time to time 
questioned by an intelligent visiter, the less efficient teacher would perceive his 
own deficiency, and the children would obtain a key to open stores of mechan- 
ical information, which would thus be converted into true knowledge. But it 
is to the Sunday school* and catechising that I would more directly turn your 
attention. By catechising, I mean the public teaching in the church, before 
those of the congregation who desire to listen. The canons and rubric direct 
that this shall be done after the second lesson in evening service. But the 
circumstances of the parish, or a change in the habits of the people may render 
^&k alteration in the time at which it is performed, advisable ; and as in such a 
question each clergyman ought to be a better judge of the propriety of selecting 
one time or the other, I leave it to your discretion. — They who neglect to cate- 
chise publicly, in connection with the Sunday school, not only omit a most effi- 
cient means of doing good, but I must say that they obey neither the law of 
the land, nor of the church ; and after my frequent and earnest requests on this 



♦ Many observations with re^rd to the management of a Sunday Bchool will be 
found in a letter on that subject, which I wrote to Mr. Howard, at his request, and 
which I have printed in the Appendix. 
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subject, they must answer to God for their neglect. I cannot pretend to enforce 
my admonitions by temporal penalties, — I should effect no real good by doing 
so ; but I verily believe, that no man can do his duty in his parish efficiently, 
who does not catechise, and who is not an active promoter of his Sunday school. 
Of course, the share which he personally takes in carrying it on, must depend 
on his own powers of body and mind, on which he himself can alone decide ; 
but unless he promote as far as he can the efficiency of his Sunday school, and 
teach himself publicly in church, at least occasionally, he is undoubtedly giving 
up one of the greatest means of doing good, in a country parish, with wnich our 
Saviour has provided him. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

A Tetter from the Right Rev. Thos, Vowler, Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man^ 

to the Rev. Thos. Howard. 

My Dear Sir, — The good management of the Sunday School is of so great 
importance to the well being of a parish, that I lose no time in complying with 
your request, viz., " That I would give you an outline of how it may best be 
conducted." 

2. — ^The object to be kept in view in all education ought* to be, " to lead 

THE PERSON EDUCATED TO HEA\'EN." 

3. — ^We should therefore try to induce our scholars " to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ," and to seek, through the influence of the Holy (^host, for that 
" holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord." 

4. — ^** The deity whom we worship is not mineuva, but Christ." 
5. — Habits therefore of quiet reverential sobriety in our thoughts, words, 
and actions are of as much real importance as the acquisition of information 
on religious subjects. Wilfully to neglect going to church, must be regarded 
as a greater offence than the not being able to say a lesson or to answer a 
question. And to behave incorrectly when we are assembled in the house of 
God must be dealt with as if such conduct would appear offensive to Him into 
whose presence we then seem to be more immediately admitted. 

6. — Discipline must be kept up by private admonition, rather than by any 
attempt at public punishment or reward ; and the warnings and rebukes of the 
clergyman are the best instrument to preserve order and reverence in a place 
where children are to be trained in the way of godliness. If severity be some- 
times necessary, it is generally inflicted with more effect by the parent at home, 
than by any odier hand ; and the only method by which we can maintain un- 
disputed authority, is by letting the children see that unless they behave well, 
we are not anxious that they should attend school. 

7. — ^**The being taught is a privilege and favour." 
8. — For these reascms I am not a friend to stimulants in a Sunday school ; 
such as that of taking places ; and we must be very careful that the rewai'ds 
and prizes which we dispense, do not turn the hearts of the children away from 
God, while they produce energy in the proceedings of the school.* 

* The whole question relating to rewards is attended with much difficulty. When 
the general discipline of the school is well kept up, the distribution of rewards will 
not be likely to produce any injurious effect, even though it is injudiciously made ; 
but the ordinary process is, that persons who are not able to preserve their due au- 
thority, endeavour to bribe their scholars into good conduct by means of prizes and 
rewards. The great rule, with regard to rewards, is to distribute them as gifts — as a 
present from the superintendent or teacher — not as a price of good conduct. There 
often exist rival schools in the same neighbourhood, and the conductors of them, in 
their anxiety to obtain a large number of scholars, endeavour to secure the attendance 
and favour o/ the children, by a profuse distribution of rewards, which are thus con- 
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THE OFFICERS BY WHOM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SHOULD T^E CONDUCTED. 

1 1. — It may not perhaps be absolutely necessary, but it is better that " the 

CONDUCTOUS should BE ALL VOLUNTAEY AGENTS." 

12. — There must be a superintendent, who is to manage the whole school; 
not one of the teachers, but an independent person, who has offices of his own, 
yet who may on occasion supply the place of an absent teacher, or assist a less 
experienced one. 

13. — The superintendent should always be present, either in person or by 
deputy ; it is better that one class should for a season be without a teacher, 
than that the whole school should be left without order, and a governing power. 

14. — There should, if possible, be a TEACHEit to al)out e^ery seven children.* 

15. — Whether " the classes shall be numbered, firet, second, and tliird, &c.," 
and the children be gradually advanced from " teacher to teacher, as they get 
on in knowledge ;" or whether " each individual teacher sliall have a class of 
children whom they may, as far as possible, educate fiom their first entrance 
into the school to the time of their leaving it," is in it«?elf perhaps a question 
of no great importance, and each plan may be preferable according to circum- 
stances. 

16. — If the teachers are all educated persons, equally able to teach a first as 
well as a serenth class, the latter scheme is probably the best. This will usually 
be the case in large towns, where tlie teachers belong to the upper orders of 
society, and the children arc apt to remain only a short period in the school. 
For by this method, the teachers become better acquainted with, and more in- 
terested in their scholars, and are frequently induced to visit them at home, and 



verted into a* species of retaining-fee, at which the presence of the child is to be 
purchased ; and they who do this, barter the well-being of the school, for the idle 
hope of seeing a large number of scholars, who are not likely to be benefited by their 
belonging to the school. It is very advantageous to the well-being and activity of 
the school, that presents should be occasionally made, and of course it is desirable 
that the presents so given, should be bestowed on deserving objects ; but a few books 
thus well distributed will produce much more effect than a larger number. When 
many are bestowed, every child learns to expect a present, and the only real effect 
produced, is the excitement of angry selfish feelings. Books or other presents given 
for a certain number of tickets or marks, are almost always injurious. The mark- 
book or ticket-bag becomes an idol to the child. If they are allowed to lav up money 
weekly, for the purchase of clothes or books, a regular addition may be made to the 
sum so deposited without danger, for this assumes the form of a kindness bestowed 
on those who are ready to help themselves, which is a very sound principle. The 
great object is to make the children regard what is given them as a gift, as something 
freely bestowed. God's servants will try to regulate their gifts upon the principles 
on which our heavenly Father bestows his blessings. He grants more than we de- 
serve freely ; but there is no proportion between the worldly state of the individual, 
and the regularity of his obedience. There is nothing analogous to the ticket system . 
* Cases often occur in which the teachers in the school are so few, that to allow 
to each only seven acholars would leave a large number without any teacher at all. 
If more teachers cannot be provided, it will probably be best ^o make the upper classes 
as large as we can, with a due reference to the attainments of the children (see 17). 
It is useless to attempt impossibilities. Children whose attainments are very different 
cannot be taught together, and it is better to teach a few well, than to teach none 
really. Sometimes voluntary teachers may be selected for the lower classes from the 
more efficient children of the first class ; these may teach the children to read, and one 
one of the most efficient adult teachers may go from class to class among the lower 
classes, and try to impart religious instruction. Many little children may be taught 
simultaneously by an efficient teacher ; but after all, it is better to sacrifice the effi- 
cacy of the lower department, and to give good religious inatrucX.\Qii \.o \>Ck& ^'\<^\ 
children, who are moat likely to profit by it. 

o 2 
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to influence and improve their domestic habits. When the teachers themselves 
are not all equally efficient, and the children are permanently resident, and 
likely to attend the school, the former system seems preferable. This is usually 
the case in country parishes. 

17. — The first duty of the superintendent is to provide, that the children 
placed under each teacher, shall be equally advanced in reading and in- 
telligence. And if they are not, to remove those who are not so, into some 
other class, — e. g., if six can read fluently, and one is learning to read, either 
' the one who is backward must be sacrificed to the othere, and so not be taught, 
or the six must be wearied by hearing their c :>mpanion exercised in that which 
would be better leai*nt among a class of others, who were in the same state as 
to attainments. If two in a class be conversant with the history of the Old 
Testament, and the rest know little about it, the questions which will instruct 
these two will be unintelligible to the rest, and one must be sacrificed to the 
other. 

18. — The teachers are of course the best judges as to the details of these 
points, but it is necessary to bring them frequently before their notice ; for 
teachers, like other people, are apt to be selfish, and will sometimes sacrifice 
the real good of the scholars to the vanity of having proficients in their class. 
The best way to obviate this evil, is to have stated, perhaps quarterly, meetings 
for the purpose of re-arranging the classes ; when each teacher will state, wno 
among their scholars have in attainments advanced far beyond, or fallen much 
below, the rest of their companions ; and these will be removed into more suit- 
able classes by the superintendent. 

19. — All this implies that the superintendent should have a thorough know- 
ledge of the whole school, as well as of the details of each class, and possess 
judgment for managing these matters. Thus if in a given class, . containing 
eight children, two be found inconveniently superior to the rest, and one much 
below them, these three children will be removed into such classes as they are 
individually best fit for, and the superintendent may place a fresh child, for 
trial, in the diminished class, thus leaving its number at six ; or may supply 
the deficiency from some other classes, where the same process is forced to be 
adopted. 

20. — Unless, then, great confidence is reposed in the superintendent, jealou- 
sies are too apt to arise among the teachei*s ; and it is generally well if the cler- 
gyman can be present at such meetings ; for it must be confessed that even 
when we are trying to serve God, and to promote his kingdom, earthly feelings 
often find their way into our hearts ; and the great enemy, when he cannot 
turn us aside from trying to advance the cause of our Saviour, contrives to place 
a snare in the very zeal which creates emulations. 

21. — The same teacher should, as far as possible, every Sunday take care 
of the same class. The having two teachers, who succeed each other alter- 
nately, produces confusion. It may be better to have alternating teachers, 
than none, but such a plan will never produce a good school. If it be neces^ 
sary to have recourse to such imperfect aid, it is better to constitute those who 
can come regularly, ** teachers," with one or two *' assistants" each, who will 
attend occasionally. The teacher will then have a large class, say fourteen, 
and the assistants will take a portion of this class, when they are present The 
management of the whole will be in the hands of the teacher ; while the in- 
struction of a part, is, for convenience, made over, for a time, to another. 

22. — These arrangements, and matters of this sort, form the task of the su- 
perintendent, who must communicate freely with the clergyman, if indeed the 
clergyman himself be not able, or prefer not to take the office upon himself. 
If perhaps he can find an efficient person, he will more wisely give himself lo 
other Sunday duties, but unless there be an efficient superintendent, there will 
never be a well conducted school. 
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23. — Perliaps the importance of having a superintendent, and the duties 
which belong to the office, may be illustmted by reference to what you would 
expect from me in this diocese, where a bishop is able to perform those por- 
tions of his duty which the size of many dioceses prevents. 

24. — The bishop, as overseer of the whole, is to have his eye fixed on what 
takes place, not in one part of his diocese more than another. If there be any- 
thing wrong, he must endeavour to correct it If there be any part inefficiently 
managed, he must point out the defect, and assist the local officer in remedy- 
ing the evil. If any of the clergy be over tasked, or weary, or sick, he must 
try to assist them, and the circumstance, that he has no cure of his own, enables 
him to render all these services to his brethren. 

25. — The bbhop should see that every one who serves in the church is by 
his attainments equal to the task imposed upon him, and if he observe that any 
one is not so, he must do his utmost to provide such means of self improvement 
as the circumstances of the case require. He will encourage the active, by 
letting them perceive that he appreciates their zeal : — will strengthen the hands 
of the feeble, by assisting them in their hour of need : — will teach those who 
are ignorant, and guide those who know not the way : — and lastly, he may be 
obliged to reprove those who neglect to perform their duty. 

26. — ^These services he may attempt, because he has no cure of his own ; but 
it is obvious that he will never succeed in them, unless he be well ti'ained to the 
work by experience, and blessed by the favourable eye of our Great Master. 

27. — ^These in the Sunday school, are the duties and difficulties of the su- 
perintendent, and all must see, that no one should undertake such a task rashly, 
and that every allowance should be made for any errors committed by a super- 
intendent, when discovered by the teachers of the school. They should all try 
to support the authority of the superintendent, by a ready and willing compli- 
ance with what is enjoined ; and enforce obedience on the scholars, by themselves 
obeying the rules of the school. 

{To he continued.) 
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riBST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE. 

FOR THE YEAR 1844. 

The first report of a society is naturally looked to with intei-est, as a compen- 
dium of information on three points : first, the circumstances which render such 
a society necessary or desirable ; second, the progress which has been made 
in the attainment of its objects ; and thirdly, what hope there is of further suc- 
cess. The Committee of the Church of England Sunday School Institute, 
appointed at the public meeting in April last, and now called upon by the rules 
of the institute to resign their office, beg to lay before the members of this so- 
ciety a few remarks on each of the points alluded to above. 

Though much which they had proposed to themselves to undertake remains 
yet to be commenced, their short tenure of office has been marked by many 
sources of encouragement ; and they commit to the care of their successors a 
work which they firmly believe to have received not only the sympathy and 
prayers of many of the people of God, but also the blessing of Him who has 
promised to be with His disciples to the end of the world. 

First, as to the utility of forming such a society. The demand for education 
is daily becoming more universal. The words of holy writ present a striking 
pictare of the present day, in the prediction, ^' Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased." The highest efforts of genius, and the latest 
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improvements in macliinery, combine to brin? knowledge of all kinds within 
tlie reach of the comprehension of a child, and the pecuniary resources of a la- 
bouring man. 

The enlightened christian gladly joins in this work, but he will never rest 
satisfied with the diffusion of earthly wisdom alone ; he deems all education in- 
complete, if not useless, which does not embrace the inculcation of those truths 
and duties which are revealed and enforced in the Word of God, and which 
form the only solid basis of happiness either in tliis world, or in that which is 
to come. In the inculcation of these truths on the minds of the young, Sunday 
schools occupy a most important position, providing as they do for the religious 
instruction of numbers, who thus alone learn what is to make them wise unto 
salvation, and also of a large class who have no other education whatever. 
Deep should be our thankfulness to Almighty God, that so large a body of 
teachers have come forward in this field of labour, seeking not the praise or the 
reward of men : but surely it is incumbent on the church to see that those who 
thus devote themselves to the service of the Lord should be furnished not only 
with the materials necessary for the proper organization of their schools, but 
also with opportunities of adding to fiieir own mental acquirements, that thus 
they may bring to bear upon their work the resources of a cultivated mind, as 
well as the energy of heartfelt piety. This duty the church has recognized, 
though but partially : and three or four societies have earned the wannest 
thanks of Sunday school teachers by the valuable assistance they have rendered 
them. But, whilst gladly acknowledging these services, the committee feel 
themselves warranted in saying that a society was needed which, (gaining those 
advantages which invariably attend unity of purpose by devoting itself exclu- 
sively to the interests of Sunday schools,) should provide Sunday school teach- 
ers connected with the Church of England with a depository whence to obtain 
a supply of books and school materials, a source of information upon the best 
systems of teaching, a fund to yield pecuniary assistance in poor neighbour- 
hoods, and opportunities of meeting in communion with their fellow labourers 
without being compelled to abstain from all reference to those doctrines and 
formularies which they feel to deserve both their respect and their affection. 

Scarcely any steps have yet been taken to render the existence of the insti- 
tute known to the christian public ; but nevertheless many members of the 
clergy and of the laity have borne witness to the necessity for such a society, 
and have brought their hands and hearts to co-operate in the work 

In speaking in the second place of what has been done, the committee will 
proceed to lay before the members extracts from the reports presented by the 
various sub-committees. 

The Finance Sub-Committee report that the receipts up to the present time 
amount to £133. 4s. Id. ; of which sum ^^39. I65. \d. arises' from donations, 
£2^. 5s. Orf. from life members, £64. 65. U. from annual and quarterly sub- 
scribers (2.S2 in number), and £2. Ms. Od. from the sale of the introductory 
lecture. The expenditure amounts to £70. 15«. 6rf., leaving a balance of £62. 
9*. Id. in the hands of the treasurer. This balance, however, is subject to some 
current expenses, such as rent, remuneration of house-keeper, librarian's salary, 
&c., leaving but a small sum for the purchase of books and the furtherance of 
other plans for extending the utility of the institute. 

The committee, therefore, express their hope that the members will use such 
opportunities as may occur of obtaining donations from those who are willing 
and able to assist in' such an object This appeal is rendered more necessary 
by the resoluti m to which the committee have come, of removing to a more 
central situation, as soon as premises suitable for the purposes of the institute 
can be met with. 

The House Committee report that there is no probability of obtaining such 
premises at the low rent for which they are at present liable; but the situation, 
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and internal arrangements of the rooms now occupied by the institute, are 
such as to render a change not only highly desirable but absolutely necessary. 
The Lecture Committee report the delivenr of six lectures, to the character 
of which they refer with the highest satisraction, as emineutly serviceable to 
Sunday school teachers. The introductory lecture delivered by the Rev. John 
Harding, which contains (besides other very valuable matter,) an excellent sy- 
nopsis of the designs of the institute, has been published, and circulated to 
some extent among the members and friends of the society. Two others of the 
number will also be ready for distribution in a short time. The attendance at 
the lectures has varied between 70 and 140. 

The Library Committee report that the library contains 366 volumes, of the 
estimated value of j£84. Of this number, 159 have been purchased at an out- 
lay of jG33. 3s. Icf., and 207 have been presented to the institute. Among the 
latter class is a handsome present from the Lord Bishop of Chester, of two 
copies of his L6rdship's Commentaries, in all 24 volumes ; also the liberal gift 
of the annual publications o^ the Parker Society, presented by the council of 
that body. The volumes in the library may be classed under the following 
heads ; 147 on Divinity (including 61 volumes of Commentaries), 20 on Edu- 
cation, 89 on Bistory and Biography, 37 on Geography and Travels, 6 on 
Science, and 67 Dictionaries, Magazines, and works of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter. The library has been frequented by 142 members, to whom 517 issues 
of books have taken place. A catalogue will be prepared for the use of the 
members early in the ensuing year ; this work having been delayed until the 
number of books in the library should render a catalogue tolerably comprehen- 
sive. The committee refer with pleasure to the appointment of Mr. Kiche (a 
member of the institute, and a Sunday school teacher of some years' experi- 
ence,) as librarian, feeling confident that the membei*s will meet with every at- 
tention at his hands, and be saved the disappointment which must sometimes 
have arisen, had the attendance at the library been left, as heretofore, to gentle- 
men whose time is not always at their own command. The committee also have 
the pleasure of informing the members that the library will in future be thrown 
open for three hours on Saturday evening, and that the Tuesday attendance 
will be changed from the evening to the afternoon, to suit the convenience of 
ladies who may not be able to leave their homes in the evening. The hours 
will therefore be in future, Monday evening from six till nine o'clock, Tuesday 
afternoon from two till five, Thursday and Friday evenings from six till ten, 
and Saturday evenings from six till nine. During the whole of these hours 
the exchange of books may be effected by members of both sexes ; but on 
Monday and Tuesday the use of the reading room is appropriated to ladies 
only. The committee earnestly hope that these increased facilities will be met 
by the members with a determination to improve the advantages offered to 
them by the institute. 

The Publication Committee are engaged in a thorough examination of the 
works already published for the use of Sunday schools, with a view of prepar- 
ing a catalogue of such as they can recommend, which they believe will be of 
much service to teachers seeking assistance in the choice of elemeutary and 
reward books. The committee will then turn their attention to the supply of 
any deficiency which they may find to exist The establishment of a depot 
for the sale of such works is very desirable, but cannot be effected without a 
considerable increase in the capital now possessed by the institute. 

These remarks naturally lead to inquiry — What hope is there of the society 
being able to carry out its objects ? Upon this point the committee would care- 
fully abstain from holding out an expectation that the society will rapidly ad- 
vance to the accomplishment of the purposes for which it was formed ; but, on 
the other hand, they feel that they have every reason to congratulate the mem- 
bers on the present state and prospects of the institute. Looking to the great 
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attention now paid to religious education, especially by members of the esta- 
blished church, the vast sums appropriated for that purpose, and the talent 
engaged in the work ; and looking also to the generally acknowledged want of 
such a society as the Church of England Sunday school institute, and the £Kyoar 
and interest with which its fonnationhas been regarded, they belie?e that the 
progress of the institute, though it may be slow, will be sure and continued, and 
that it will at length powerfully contribute to make Sunday schools, what they 
ought to be — the nurseries of the church. Much may be done by individoiu 
members to promote its prosperity. Let them induce their fellow teachers to 
join them by showing that they themselves appreciate the advantages thus af- 
forded them ; and let them not fail to use such opportunities as may occur, of 
bringing the claims of the institute before the notice of those who may be able 
and willing to help forward any such labour of love. The committee, however, 
desire to impress upon the members, what they trast is deeply felt by them- 
selves, that ^^ except the Lord build the city, their labour is but vain that build 
it." They earnestly desire that the prayers of the^iends of this young society 
may be unceasingly offered up to Almighty God, that He would be graciously 
pleased to direct and prosper it in all its objects, and make it, in His hands, the 
instrument of turning many to righteousness, and hastening the coming of His 
kingdom. 

A. FEW WOBDS FBOM THE VICAR OF EOYSTONE TO THE POOB OF HIS PARISH 

ABOUT THEIR NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

My DEAR FRIENDS, — I am going to say a few words to you about your national 
school. You all know what I mean by the national school : it is the new build- 
ing which stands — ^where such a building, if possible, should stand in every 
parish — close to the church and parsonage. This school will be opened for the 
instruction of your children, God willing, on New Year's Day, the Feast of the 
Circumcision of our Blessed Lord. 

You will, perhaps, wonder how this handsome and convenient building has 
been erected. " Where has the money come from — what will our children be 
taught, and what shall wc have to pay ?" are questions which many of you, I 
dare say, have often asked yourselves. Listen to me, then, and I will tell you 
all about it : what has led to V\e building of it, whence the means have been 
obtained, what is the object of the school, and on what terms your children may 
be taught tlierein. 

I had not been long amongst you, before I found that your children greatly 
needed instruction. Tliey are sadly ignorant; and ignorance, especially of 
christian knowledge, that is, the knowledge of God, the blessed Trinity, is the 
source of all evil. Knowing, too, that me minister of the parish is the ser- 
vant of the poor, I thought that I could do the poor no better service, than by 
building a school in which their children might be taught their duty to God, 
their neighbour, and themselves, and something of useful school learning be- 
sides. As soon as I came amongst you, therefore, I determined to use every 
effort to build you a national school. I must confess, however, that I did not 
expect to accomplish the good work so quickly, as, by God's blessing, it has 
been accomplished. 

The first person to whom, as in private duty bound, I mentioned the subject, 
was our chief pastor, the Lord Archbishop of York. It is a good old rule to do 
nothing rvithout the bishop, and one which in clerical matters a clergyman should 
always act upon. His grace was pleased to sanction the undertaking, and to 
head the subscription with a very handsome donation. The archbishop also 
kindly inspected the plans of the school, and approved of them. 

Having thus obtained the high sanction of our venerable metropolitan, I felt 
emboldened to ask the assistance of others. I appealed to the great landholders 
of the parish : these gentlemen cordially entered into my views, and gave largdy 
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not only of their money, but what personally I value more, their sympathy and 
good wishes. 

In the n&tt place, I sought the assistance of the principal farmers in the 
parish, some of whom, I am Uiankfhl to say, supported me witii heart and hand; 
but too many, I regret much, gave the matter no encouragement This indif- 
ference to so good a cause, I am anxious to attribute to some misapprehension 
of the object of the school; for had the fanners clearly understood that the ob- 
ject of the school is the instruction of the children of their own labourers, and 
therefore of those who eventually will be their labourers themselves, I cannot 
help hoping that they would have been glad to assist their parish priest in pro- 
Tiding a school, wherein might be trained a succession of honest well-instructed 
servants of both sexes. And I feel confident, after this explanation on my part, 
that they who did not contribute towards the building of the school in the first 
instance, will now contribute towards paying ofif the debt which remains upon it. 

Not being able to obtain sufficient funds from private sources, I applied for 
public aid. 

As was natural, I first went to the National Society, the object of which is to 
atford assistance towards the building of schools for the education of the child- 
ren of the poor in the principles of the church. I need scarcely say, that as mv 
appeal was in perfect unison with the object of this invaluable institution, it 
met with a hearty response. Afterwards 1 applied to Her Majesty's Committee 
of Council on Education, at whose hands I received the greatest courtesy, much 
valuable information, and considerable grants. I should add, that several ge- 
nerous persons, not at all connected with the parish, when they knew what was 
going on, sent me liberal subscriptions. 

In these ways, therefore, have the funds been raised for building your hand- 
some national school. I call it your school, my poorer parishioners, because it 
is built expressly for the use of the children of the poor, that, being instructed 
day by day in the obligations of their baptism, and in the elements of useful 
learning also, they may, by God's blessing, be brought up to lead quiet lives in 
all godliness and honesty. 

You shall now hear in what way your children, boys, girls, and infants, may 
be taught in these schools. Religion will be first, and midst, and last in all 
their instruction. The master and mistress, who have had the advantage of re- 
ceiving their education in the York Diocesan Training Schools, will chiefly in- 
struct the scholars in other matters ; but the religious instruction will generally 
be superintended or given by me, their spiritual pastor. The work of the school 
will begin and end each day with prayer ; and whenever there is divine service 
in the parish church, the children will have the privilege of joining in it The 
Holy Scriptures will be read daily in the school : the Book of Common Prayer 
will be carefiilly explained to the children ; and that portion of it which contains 
the catechism will be taught to all who are able to learn it. In order, also, to 
enable them the better to appreciate the sacred services of the church, many 
parts of which are directed to be sung, an efifort will be made to instruct the 
children in psalmody and ecclesiastical music. 

Ample provision, therefore, has been made for the religious instruction of 
your children, without which all other learning is not only useless, but perni- 
cious. But when reli^on is made the grand concern in a school, other branches 
of learning may be advantageously taught. '^ Where virtue is, these are more 
virtuous." And so it will be in the national school at Boystone. Here, on week 
days — for of course on the Lord's Day scriptural instruction only will be given — 
the children will be taught reading, writing, the elements of arithmetic, Eng- 
lish grammar, and geography. They will also be made acquainted with the 
principal events in the history of their church and country, in order that they 
may know how to value the blessing of being born and bred in good old Eng- 
land. And besides these branches of school learning, your girls will be taught 
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knitting and plain needle work, together with habits of order and neatness, which 
will be useful to them in after life. And while care is taken for the culture of 
the minds and hearts of your children, their health and amusement will not be 
neglected. With this view it is intended to erect a gymnastic apparatus in the 
school yard, for the use of the children out of school hours. 

When it is added that all this instruction will be given for a weekly payment,* 
which may be afforded by every industrious labouring man who saves what he 
can out 01 his wages, and never spends a penny for useless finery upon his wife 
or children, or intoxicating liquors upon himself. I hope you will agree with 
me in tliinking that your national school bids fair to be a great blessing to the 
children of the poor. Show, then, that you appreciate this blessing, by sending 
your children to be educated in it, from their infancy. Take care that they at- 
tend regularly and with punctuality. Do all in your power to carry out the 
rules of the school. Treat the master and mistress with due respect. Set your 
children a good example at home. Accompany them to church, and pray with 
them in your own houses. Teach them, also, to praise God for having put it 
into the hearts of your bishop, your landlords, and the other benefactors, pub- 
lic and private, already mentioned, to enable me your pastor to accomplish this 
good work. And may neither you, nor I, my friends, ever forget to beseech 
Almighty God, for his dear Son's sake, to reward them sevenfold into their 
bosom. 

Roystone Vicarage^ 

Chnstmas, 1844. W. H. T. 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Some very curious details of the " State of education in each of the United 
States in the year 1840," are given in the recent official supplement to part 12 
of the Revenue Tables. From this official account it appears that, in 1840, 
there were in the several states of the Union (30 in number) 173 universities or 
colleges, containing 16,238 students, on an average of between 90 and 100 to 
each college. There were also, at the same period, 3,242 academies or gram- 
mar-schools, having an attendance of 164, 159 scholars, or an average to each 
establishment of rather more than 50 pupils. Of primary and common schools, 
there were in the States 47,209, having 1,845,244 scholars ; giving an average 
attendance of nearly 40 to every school. The number of scholars educated at 
the public charge amounted to 468,264 ; and the " number of white persons 
above 20 years of age who cannot read or write" was 549,693 in the various 
states. Pennsylvania possessed most universities and colleges, having no fewer 
than 20; Ohio, 18; Virginia, 13; New York, 12, &c. But New York had 
505 academies and grammar-schools ; while Pennsylvania had 290 only ; 
Massachusetts, 251 ; Virginia, 382, &c. Massachusetts educated by far tne 
most of any state at the public charge, the number so educated being 158,351, 
while New York educated gratuitously only 27,075 ; Pennsylvania, 73,908; 
Ohio, 51,812, &c. Three of the states, Florida Territory, Wisconsin, and Iowa 
have no universities or colleges. Wisconsin had but two academies and a 
grammar-school, and Iowa had but one. 



* The terms of instruction vary from one penny to threepence a week. (See rules 
of the school.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 



A summary of the members of the University of Oxford, for the years end- 
ing 1844 and 1845, showing the increase and decrease of the respective Col- 
leges and HaUs : — 

Members of Convocation. Members on the books. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 



1844 

University 119 

Baliol : 141 

Merton 82 

Exeter 173 

Oriel 165 

Queen's 183 

New 83 

Lincoln 78 

All Souls 89 

10 Magdalen 140 

11 Brazenose 221 

12 Corpus 95 

13 Christ Church 517 

14 Trinity 145 

15 St. JoWs 143 

16 Jesus 56 

17 Wadham 118 

18 Pembroke 92 

19 Worcester 127 

20 St Mary Hall 22 

21 Magdalen Hall 68 

22 New Inn Hall 8 

23 St Alban Hall 4 

24 St Edmund Hall 53 



1845 
120 
148 

85 
188 
172 
175 

81 

89 

84 
139 
222 

98 
528 
152 
146 

60 
132 

87 
130 

19 

74 
9 
o 

55 



1844 
254 
295 
160 
361 
321 
305 
166 
177 
114 
180 
411 
132 
934 
292 
276 
132 
281 
147 
275 
78 
200 
76 
20 
94 



1845 
260 
203 
165 
380 
329 
293 
155 
186 
111 
185 
411 
133 
943 
281 
282 
132 
293 
152 
261 
82 
208 
78 
21 
100 



2,922 2,998 5,681 5,774 



Matriculations 1843, 390 

Regents „ 181 

Determining [Bachelors] in Lent ... „ 280 



>i 



1844, 398 
234 

284 



jj 



» 
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Vacant Exhibition at Oxford. — ^An elec- 
tion of an Exhibitioner on the Michel 
Foundation of Queen's College will take 
place on Thursday the 13th of March 
next. Candidates must be natives of the 
province of Canterbury, who have attained 
the full age of fifteen, and have not ex- 
ceeded the age of twenty years ; and, if 
members of the university, must not have 
been matriculated longer than twelve 
calendar months. Certificates of bap- 
tism and testimonials of good conduct, 
must be delivered to the provost of the 
said college, by the respective candidates, 
on or before Saturday the 8th of March. 



The examination will commence on Mon- 
day the 10th of March, at ten in the 
morning. 

Cambridge Previous Examination, 
1846 — Notice has been given, that the 
following will be the subjects of exami- 
nation in the last week of the Lent Term, 
1846:— 

1. The Gospel of St. Luke. 

2. Paley's Evidences. 

3. The Old Testament History. 

4. The sixteenth book of the Iliad. 

5. The Bellum Catilinarium of Sallust. 
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Cambridge Voluntary Theological Exa- 
mination. --On Tuesday, the 14th of Oc- 
tober next, and the succeeding days, 
there will be an examination in the fol- 
lowing subjects : — 

The Greek Testament. 

The First Apology of Justin Martyr. 

Ecclesiastical History 

The Articles of Religion ; and 

The Liturgy of the Church of England. 
Which examination will be open to all 
students who have at any time been ad- 
mitted ad respondendum quastioni ; or 
who can produce certificates from the 
Regius Professor of Civil Law or his 
deputy, of having performed the exer- 
cises required for the degree of bachelor 
of that faculty. 

The names of those students who 
shall pass this examination to the satis- 
faction of the examiners will be publish- 
ed in alphabetical order, and registered 
in the usual manner. 

Immediately after this examination 
there will be an examination in 

The first twenty-five chapters of the 
book of Genesis, in Hebrew, 
for such students as, having their names 
published as above-mentioned, shall offer 
themselves to be examined : and the 
names of the persons who shall pass this 
examination to the satisfaction of the 
examiner, will be published and register- 
ed in the manner already described. 

Persons desirous of presenting them- 
selves at these examinations must sig- 
nify their intention of so doing on or be- 
fore the 10th of October next, by a letter 
addressed to each of the examiners, who 
are the Regius Professor of Divinity, the 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, the Re- 
gius Professor of Hebrew. 

Smith's Prizemen. — Dr. Smith's prizes 
of iS25 each to the two best proficients 
in Mathematics were a few days ago ad- 
justed as follows : — 

First Prize. — Ds. Thomson, St. Peter's 
College, second wrangler. 

Second Prize. — Ds. Parkinson, St 
John's College, senior wrangler. 

The Senior Wrangler. — ^Yorkshire has 
this year the honour of furnishing the 
Senior Wrangler. Mr. Parkinson is a 
native of Keighley, and received his early 
education at Keighley Grammar-school. 
He was afterwards prepared for the uni- 
versity by the Rev. J. Cheadle, M.A., 
vicar of Bingley, who quickly discovered 
and diligently fostered that pre-eminent 



talent which has issued in his attaining 
the proud distinction of Senior Wrang- 
ler. Thus it will be seen, that the path- 
way of science to the Temple of Fame' in 
this country is open to all ranks and de- 
grees alike, and Mr. Parkinson exhibits 
a splendid example of the rewards of 
real merit acquired by his own talent and 
industry. 

The Second Wrangler, — We observe 
from the list of candidates who have ob- 
tained mathematical honours in the de- 
gree examination at Cambridge, that our 
countrymen make a very respectable 
figure — Mr. William Thomson, son of 
Professor James Thomson of this city, 
being Second Wrangler; Mr. Hugh Black- 
burn, son of the late Mr. Blackburn, of 
Killearn, Fifth Wrangler, and first man 
in Trinity College ; and Mr. Grant, also 
a Scotchman, Seventh Wrangler. With 
respect to Mr. Thomson, honourable as 
is his position in the list (second wrang- 
ler), we would not have his fellow- 
townsmen to estimate the amount of his 
talents only by the degree, which, we 
think, hardly does him justice. We 
may remark, that this gentleman went 
to Cambridge much younger than usual. 
Yet some time before beginning his stu- 
dies there, he had given evidence of great 
mathematical talent ; and in particular, 
in a paper published in The Cambridge 
Mathematical Journal in May, 1841, be 
had established the correctness of the re- 
markable series for discontinuous func- 
tions, given by Fourier, in his ** Theorie 
de la Chaleur,** and showed that EVofes- 
sor Kelland, in asserting in his " Theory 
of Heat " that those series were nearly 
all erroneous, had overlooked an import- 
ant limitation introduced into the pro- 
blem by Fourier. During his residence 
at Cambridge, Mr. Thomson has not al- 
together confined himself to the limits 
of the prescribed course. Besides holding 
the silver sculls as champion of the river, 
Mr. Thomson has from time to time con- 
tributed to The Cambridge MathematiaU 
Journal papers of great originality and 
power, on the most abstruse parts of ma- 
thematical physics. It is not wonderful 
that, having shown genius much beyond 
the usual range of senior wranglers, he 
should have been long marked out m 
the future senior wrangler of bis yew 
Mr. Thomson is, however, second wrang- 
ler. The particular cause of his defeat 
is, of course, unknown. — Olasgow Chro- 
nicle. 
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Eton CoUege.— The Rev. Dr. Hawtrey 
the head- master of Eton, has just ap- 
pointed as examiners, for the NewcasUe 
scholarship, for the present year, G. Cor- 
newall Lewis, Esq. student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, the translator of M€U- 
Utr*t History of the Dorians, and author 
of other literary works, and the Rev. W. 
L. Simpson, of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, lately a distinguished examiner 
of the candidates for poll degrees in that 
university. 

Trinity College, Scotland. — A print of 
the proposed building has been exten- 
sively circulated, along with an appeal 
in behalf of the undertaking to church- 
men in England, as well as in the North. 

The whole mass of building will en- 
close a quadrangle, duly furnished with 
doisters ; on the south side (taking the 
chapel to stand, as is usual, east and 
west), are cloisters only, presenting ex- 
ternally a blank and buttressed wall, with 
a gateway in the centre ; — on the west, 
extends a range of most picturesque 
building, exquisitely varied in details, 
and mediaeval in character — with a main 
entrance and admirable gateway tower : 
buildings of similar but subordinate cha- 
racter form the north side of the qua- 
drangle; on the east are the hall and 
library, the former, as the design seems 
to indicate, surmounted by a louvre : — 
at the south-eastern angle, and almost 
external to the general arrangement, 
stands the chapel — a beautiful building, 
with a fine tower, and spire at the north- 
western angle, and in a line with the 
southern range of cloisters, and on the 
north with the library. The whole is 
strikingly beautiful — one of the most 
beautiful things we have seen among the 
instances of revived taste and feeling. 
The chapel, library and hall, are early 
English in design ; but with excellent 
judgment the architect (J. Henderson, 
Esq.) has designed the rest of the build- 
ing in a later and more domestic style, 
yet quite collegiat^ in its whole aspect. 
Most heartily do we wish " God speed" 
to this noble undertaking of an " unes- 
tablished and unendowed church," nor 
can we believe that this appeal can be 
made in vain to those who love and value 
" religious truth in connection with 
Apostolical order," made by those poorer 
members of the church. The buildings 
which will be, when completed, so beau- 
tiful, are now in progress ; it would be 



lamenUble and disgraceful if want of 
funds were to cripple and mar this noble 
plan. 

Clergy Orphan Corporation. — At the 
annual court of governors of this cha- 
rity, held at the Free-masons' Tavern, 
the chair was taken by the Lord Bishop 
of London, Vice-president. 

The Rev. Dr. Shepherd, treasurer, on 
the part of the general committee, made 
a most gratifying report of the efficiency 
of the schools. The number now in the 
institution is 143, who were fully main- 
tained and educated until of an age to be 
put out apprentice, or otherwise provid- 
ed for. 

C. F. Bamewell, Esq., joint-treasurer, 
read the account for the past year : — an- 
nual subscriptions, £1,104 13«. ; from 
district committees and donations, £941, 
I9s. 4d. ; interest on bank stock, £3,000 ; 
together with legacies and other sources 
of income, making a total of £6,413, 
10s. 6rf. The expenditure amounted to 
£6,222 7^. lid., leaving a balance of 
iGl9I 2.? Id. in favour of the society. 

The Rev. Dr. Shepherd announced, 
that the receipts on behalf of the appren- 
ticing fund (a separate account), amount- 
ed to iSl,081 9s. 4d., and of which £325 
had been paid within the last year in 
apprentice fees, varying from ^20 to 
£40 each. 

The above statement of accounts hav- 
ing been received, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was re-elected president, the Bp. 
of London vice-president, the Rev. Dr. 
Shepherd and C. F. Bamewell, Esq., 
joint-treasurers, and the Rev. J.D. Glen- 
nie, A.M., secretary. The committees 
and auditors, with some slight variations, 
were re-appointed. 

The next business being the election 
of children into the school. 

The Bishop of London expressed his 
regret, that the committee had been com- 
pelled to diminish the number of or- 
phans usually proposed for election. 
There were but four bo3r8 to be admitted, 
and no girls, the female department be- 
ing full already. It might be proper to 
refer the subject to the special consider- 
ation of the committee, with a view to 
an increase of the means of accommoda- 
tion, and, should it be found necessary 
even to draw on the funded capital, he 
was confident that by a proper appeal to 
the pubhc the deficiency would be speed- 
ily made up. 
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Oovemesse^ Benevolent Institution — 
enrolled under 10 George IV., cap. 56, 
and 3 William IV., cap. 14. 

This institution has many objects! n 
view: — 

I. Temporary assistance to governesses 
in distress, afforded privately and deli- 
cately, through the ladies' committee. 

II. Annuity Fund. — Elective annui- 
ties to- aged governesses, secured on in- 
vested capital, and thus independent on 
the prosperity of the institution. 

Five annuities have been founded by 
the investment of iS2,500 in the names 
of trustees. 

The next election will be on the 8th 
of May, 1845, of two annuitants. The 
candidates (who must be approved by 
the committee) are required to be go- 
vernesses above 50 years of age, unmar- 
ried, or widows. 

To carry out this design, the establish- 
ment of permanent annuities granted 
from funded capital, the committee in- 
vite benevolent individuals of large for- 
tune to found annuities bearing their 
own name. 

Donations of stock or money suffi- 
cient to establish an annuity (£500, 
JB750, £1,000) will be funded in the 
names of trustees, the annuity bearing 
the founder's name, and the patronage, 
if he wish it, reserved to him for life. 
The committee will be ready to enter 
into arrangements with parties interested 
in particular individuals, to found annui- 
ties of any amount, on the payment of 
a certain portion of the necessary capital, 
the first presentation to be in the donor. 
The foundation of one annuity on this 
principle is gratefully acknowledged in 
the transfer of .£1,000 consols to the 
society's trustees. An annuity of 
£30 is thus founded for ever, the first 
annuitant being an elderly lady known 
to the founder. How many, in provid- 
ing for their family governesses, might 
thus at the same time secure a benefit to 
numbers 1 

It has been suggested that the amount 
of the present annuities is painfully 
small, but the committee trust that the 
public will enter into their principle of 
perfect safety to the annuitant, and also 
into the difficulty of making yearly in- 
vestments to meet fresh annuities of 
even this amount. They are anxious, 
however, to meet the general wish, and 
they will be ready to raise any annuity 
from £15 to £20 on the receipt of £100 
from any individual for that purpose. 



III. Provident Fund. — 1. Provident 
annuities purchased by ladies, in any 
way connected with education, upon go- 
vernment security, agreeably to the Act 
of Parliament. 

This branch of the institution has 
been very successful ; any lady can have 
the tables of rates and other particu- 
lars forwarded to her on application to 
the assistant secretary, at the office ; and 
if she will consult any member of the 
Stock Exchange, or other gentlemen 
connected with monied details, she will 
learn that she cannot otherwise have 
such terms with such securitv. 

2. It is proposed to extend the advan- 
tages of this fund to the smaller savings 
of younger ladies ; carrying out, however, 
still the one principle of the institution, 
of entire safety to the depositors. 

IV. A home for governesses during 
the intervals between their engagements. 

Donations, in kind, will be thankfully 
received: furniture of all descriptions, 
books, standard music, musical instru- 
ments, &c. Many promises of such 
assistance have been already received. 
Subscriptions, in addition to the liberal 
gifts already announced, are invited to- 
wards the heavy expenses of the lease 
and the furnishing expenses. 

V. A system of registration, free of 
expense to governesses. 

VI. A house in the country has been 
offered for an asylum for aged govern- 
esses, should the idea meet approval 
from other friends of the institution. 

Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile 
School Society. — The committee have 
arranged to open their series of schools 
to the public every Tuesday afternoon, 
from half-past 2 to 4 o'clock, when the re- 
gular teachers of the institution will give 
the lessons. On other days general 
visitors will not be admitted to the two 
first schools, as they are then under the 
management of the teachers in training, 
who cannot be expected to do justice to 
the system of teaching and who themselves 
suffer in the first attempt from the pre- 
sence of strangers. The model infant 
and juvenile schools will be open every 
day, but Saturday, from 9 till 12 in the 
morning, and from 2 to 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The committee beg further to state 
that, to meet the circumstances of the 
present times, their training establish- 
ment has been considerably enlarged, 
and, in consequence, their annual expen- 
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diture has been increased, though they 
are glad to state, not in the same ratio. 
100 teachers at least receive six months' 
training annually, and 30 are more or 
less benefitted, and at an expense to the 
christian public of about £ 1 ,300. Teach- 
ers are not recommended to schools 
unless satisfactory evidence of piety is 
given. 800 teachers have passed through 
the institution, and the society is now 
in correspondence with upwards of 500 
in different parts of England. Twelve 
committees were supplied with teachers 
at Christmas, and eight are still waiting. 
Good candidates — married couples and 
single women — are much wanted, and 
larger funds, particularly more annual 
subscribers, are indispensable to the suc- 
cess of this great and good work. 

Major Gordon has been appointed 
Association Secretary. 

Ipswich National Schools. — An inter- 
esting examination was held on the 30th 
ult., at the national schools of the Holy 
Trinity Church, Ipswich, and the extent 
of knowledge which the children showed 
as well as their general order and beha- 
viour was exceedingly pleasing. The 
first classes were examined in the books 
of Exodus and Genesis, by the Rev. E. 
Hurston, both doctrinallyand historically 
and their illustrations of the subject, by 
parallel passages of scripture, deserved 
and received great praise. The Rev. J. 
D. West examined in geography, in 
which also they showed considerable pro- 
ficiency. The school-room was hung 
round with maps, which the boys had 
drawn ; thereby showing correct know- 
ledge of the details of the science. Dur- 
ing the meeting, several pieces of music 
were sung by the children who had been 
taught on the Hullah system by Mr. Par- 
doe, the master of the school ; and the 
manner in which they executed these 
exercises, reflected great credit on both 
the master and pupils. The examination 
in mental arithmetic also was highly cre- 
ditable, and they were ready for that in 
grammar, which however was not called 
for. The Rev. Mr. Wilkinson examined 
the second classes. After the examina- 
tion, the Rev. J. W. Reeves, incumbent, 
distributed prizes of books and clothing, 
according to good attendance and beha- 
viour during the past year; and conclud- 
ed the meeting by an excellent address 
to the parents of the children, exhorting 
them to assist in their treatment of the 
children at home, the efforts made for 



their benefit at school. We are happy 
to be able to add, there was a numerous 
attendance of parents. 

Marine Society. — ^This Society has pro- 
vided for 86,000 individuals at sea, and 
during the last quarter 244 boys have 
been sent to sea. A complement of 100 
boys is kept up on board the society's ship, 
the Iphigenia, off Greenwich, for the 
Royal Navy, the Indian navy, and the 
merchants' service. Poor and destitute 
boys are thus taken care of, and become 
useful to their country, through the li- 
berality of subscribers to this charity, 
which relieves distress, and promotes in- 
dustry and morality. 

Australia. — At the general meeting 
held on Tuesday, the 4th ult., of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, a letter was read from the Lord 
Bishop of Australia, dated Sydney, 
August 16, 1844. The following are 
extracts : — 

*• I had the satisfaction yesterday of 
receiving your letter of the 12th of 
March, 1844, apprising me of the com- 
munication which had been made to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, by the Rev. Benjamin Harrison, 
respecting the sum which had been 
placed at the disposal of the society, and 
ol the appropriation of one-fourth of that 
sum, at the request of Mr. Harrison, to 
the service of this diocese. It is an oc- 
casion of much regret to me, that being 
unacquainted with the name of one of 
the parties connected with this transac- 
tion, I cannot but omit one of those to 
whom my thanks are due ; but to the 
society and to Mr. Harrison, I beg to 
offer an expression of my gratitude for 
the very seasonable relief thus afforded 
to the pressing religious wants of this 
community. As regards the distribution 
of the sum in question, I have decided 
on appropriating iS85 towards the erec- 
tion of a school-house in the parish of 
St. Lawrence in this city ; £85 towards 
the same object in the parish of St. An- 
drew ; and the remaining £80 towards a 
similar purpose in the town of Mel- 
bourne in Port Philip. The treasurers 
of the society will therefore have the 
goodness to be prepared to honour my 
bill for £250 at thirty days' sight ; which 
shall be drawn as you desire, at the in- 
stance of the Rev. B. Harrison. 

" Herewith I have pleasure in forward- 
ing the first of two sets of hills on the 
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court of directors of the bank of Austra- 
lasia in London, payable to the order of 
the society : the one for £60, the other 
for £40. The produce of these I request 
you will oblige me by appropriating as 
follows : — ^The former amount (£60) is 
designed for the purchase of school- 
books for the use of our parochial and 
infant schools ; in the proportion of £50 
for the former, and JSlO for the latter 
purpose. The second bill for £40 is sent 
on my own account, for the purchase of 
bibles and prayer-books, for sale on mo- 
derate term» or for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. The want of both in the colony 
at this time is lamentable — ^is indeed 
heart-rending. 

" It will be satisfactory to the society 
to learn, that under all these severe pe- 
cuniary embarrassments of the colony 
during the last few years, the prosperity 
of our schools throughout the colony 
has not been in any degree interrupted. 
In Sydney alone we have at least 1,400 
chilchren under instruction in schools, 
superintended by the clergy ; and when- 
ever we can provide means to open an 
additional school in the town or suburbs, 
it is instantly filled." 

It was agreed to send to the bishop 
the books for which he had applied ; 
and to place at his lordship's disposal a 
gratuitous supply of bibles, prayer-books, 
and books and tracts, to the value of £50. 

Pleasing TestimoniaL — On Sunday 
the 9th instant, the Vicar and Curate of 
Bishop's Stortford, presented Mr. E. B. 
Sargeant, a young gentleman apprentic- 
ed to Mr. T. Bradfield, Stationer of this 



town, with a beautiful copy of D'Oyley 
and Mant's Bible, three volumes, royal 
8vo. published by the society for Promot- 
ing Christian knowledge, llie follow- 
ing inscription, which was written in the 
first volume, will explain the object. 
" Presented jointly by Charles Spencer, 
M. A., Vicar, and Charles C. Spencer, B.A., 
Curate, of Bishop's Stortford, Herts, 
to Mr. Baker Sargeant, in testimony of 
his zeal and firmness, under trying cir- 
cumstances, as an assistant teacher on 
the Lord's day, in the boys' national 
school, 1st Sunday in Lent, A.D., 1845." 

Liberality. -^Mn, Kaye, of the Grove, 
Fulmer, Bucks, has presented the li- 
beral amount of £1,000 to endow the 
national school in that village, which v^as 
erected, by subscription, in the summer 
of the past year. A communication to 
this effect has been made to the Privy 
Council Office, by the Rev. W. H. But- 
terfield, the rector. Mr. R. Kaye, who has 
caused several improvements to be made 
in the parish church, has just ordered to 
be prepared a splendid stained glass win- 
dow for the chancel. 

Handsome Present to an Agricultural 
Society. — We understand that the sunr 
of £140 has been placed at the disposal 
of the President of the North Stafford^ 
shire Agricultural Society, for the pur- 
chase of books, periodicals, newspapers, 
&c., towards the establishment of circu- 
lating libraries in the towns of Stone, 
Newcastle, Stafford, Eccleshall, Uttoxe- 
ter. Leek, and Cheadle, for the use of the 
members of the Society. 



Since our last acknowledgment, the following books have been received : — 

The Mother's Practical Guide in the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Training 
of her Children. By Mrs. J. Bakewell. 3rd edition, revised and enlarged. 
12mo. pp. 266. {Snow.) 

Religious Instruction, in a Graduated Series of Lessons for Young Children 
By the Author of *' Lessons on Objects," &c. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 226. \Seeley,) 

The Servant Girl in London, Showing the Dangers to which Young Country 
Girls are exposed on their arrival in Town ; with advice to them. By John T. 
Sinnett. 3rd Edit., carefully corrected throughout by the Rev. Joseph Brown, 
M.A. 18mo. pp. 74. {Hastings,) 

Thirty Chants, arranged for Four Voices, with an Accompaniment for the Or- 
gan. Each Canticle is so printed that it may be sung to any of the chants. Im- 
perial Svo. pp. 24. {Hamilton, Adams 8f Co.) 

Exercises in the First Four Rules of Arithmetic ; constructed for the applica- 
tion of new artificial tests by which the teacher may expeditiously ascertain the 
correctness of the results. By the Rev. J. Hunter, 12mo. pp. 15. {Lonffnum 
and Co.) 
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HOW TO ENSURE COMMUNICANTS AS SPONSORS. 

( Concluded from page 67,) 

With respect to the number of godchildren that might be at any one 
time under the care of a sponsor, the author allows that it would be 
folly to suppose that all persons in every parish would consider them- 
selves equal to the same charge ; but he asks, whether ^t be too much 
to say, " that — were circumstances in any particular case to require it — 
the servant of Christ who entered upon the work in a spirit of devotion 
to his Master, and with a just but not exaggerated sense of the duties 
before him, and with a cheerful confidence that as his day so his 
strength would be, need not shrink from the engagement, even if, at 
the outset of his labours, he should seem liable to the contingency of 
having 30 godchildren at one time under his care," (p. 46). * 

" lliis number," he observes, " will no doubt seem very large, but 
there are many considerations to reduce and qualify the amount of la- 
bour involved in undertaking it. In the first place, many years would 
elapse before the number of godchildren had attained this magnitude, 
and when it had, the greater portion of them would be of very tender 
years, and not more, perhaps, than five or six would require that kind 
or degree of instruction which ought to be given preparatory to confir- 
mation. Then we are to consider the great assistance that is to be de- 
rived from schools, and from the teaching and preaching of the clergy ; 
that the business of godfathers and godmothers is rather to remind, to 
warn, to exhort, than to instruct ; and that those portions of a spon- 
sor's duty which are most useful to his charge, namely, a little home- 
questioning into their conduct, and practical application to their hearts 
of the sermons they hear, and the passages of scripture they read, and 
the promises they have made in baptism, occupy but little time, and de- 
rive more effect from the seriousness and earnestness with which they 
are put, than from the frequency with which they are reiterated. We 
are also to consider, that, should a good work of this kind be set on 
foot, there is every probability that it would go on increasing, and that 
numbers would continually be added to those willing to undertake it ; 
that a certain number at least of the children baptized would be fur- 
nished with properly qualified godfathers and godmothers from amongst 
their own relations ; and that throughout our calculation we have taken 
the largest number that could be expected, under ordinary contingen- 
cies, to be at any one time under sponsorial superintendence. And 
who would hesitate to contribute so far to aid the efforts of the clergy, 
if he contrasted the light labour, and pleasing encouragements, and 
blessed reward of such a charge, with the overwhelming duties and res- 
ponsibilities of an individual clergyman having upon his hands the care 
of ten, fifteen, or twenty thousand souls ? 

" In the above calculation we have made no account of the slight dif- 
ference that exists between the number of males and females born in a 
given district, or of that which exists between their several rates of 
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mortality ; as it scarcely appears except upon very large numbers, and 
we could make no useful application of it to our present purpose. The 
best supposition is, that the number of male and female sponsors should 
be equal. More males are born than females ; but their rate of morta- 
lity during childhood is more rapid, and these two circumstances would 
probably be found very nearly to counterbalance one another. 

" There is another class of contingencies, namely, the removal of 
sponsors from J;he objects of their care by death or change of place. 
This we have not noticed, because we may fairly suppose that there 
would be a continual supply of fresh sponsors, sufficient to make up de- 
ficiences arising from such a cause. It has already been stated, that the 
special superintendence of each newly baptized child might be made to 
devolve on that sponsor (of the same sex) who should have the smallest 
number of children at the time on his or her list. But, by such an event 
as that just referred to, a sudden increase might be made to that number, 
in consequence of the addition to their charge of some of the godchildren 
who had been under the special care of the removed sponsor. In such 
a case, the most convenient arrangement would be for the sponsor thus 
casually overburdened, to cease from acting for any other children, until 
the numbers under charge of the other sponsors of the district had be- 
come equal to those under his own. This might easily be arranged, by 
having lists of the sponsors, with the number of children under the 
care of each attached to their respective names, and calling on them to 
act, or leaving them unemployed, according as their numbers should be 
greater or less," (pp. 46 — 50). 

In speaking of the various expedients that might be adopted for put-^ 
ting the machinery of the proposed plan in motion, the author suggests, 
that ** wherever the incumbent or clergy of a parish* had decided upon 
the subject, a circular might be addressed to the communicants, stating 
the exigencies of the case, and exhorting them to engage in this chari- 
table work, and this might be seconded by sermons and sacramental 
lectures, fiy means of brief printed addresses, the clergy might state 
to the people the requirements of the church respecting godfathers and 
godmothers, t&e order of the rubric about giving notice beforehand of 
the intended baptism, and the provision which had been made for the 
supply of properly qualified godfathers and godmothers. And these 
addresses might be distributed throughout the parish, or given to the 
people, whenever they came in contact with the clergy on the occasion 
of a baptism, a marriage, or a churching. Brief papers of directions 
might also be printed for assisting the sponsor in the discharge of his 
duties. 

" It is obvious, that for mutual help and advice in canying forward 
the object proposed, the communicants willing to undertake the charge 
would naturally fall into a kind of association under the superintendence 
of their ministers ; and a new and deeply interesting bond of union 



* " It is in large town districts that the evil most plainly shows itself, and the re- 
medy is at once most needed and most difficult of application. In these cases 
especially, the united efforts of the several clergy of the place should be directed to 
its removal.'* 
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would thus be established, between the clergy and their most valuable 
parishioners," (pp. 51 — 53.) 

" While the proposed plan might be taken up on the largest scale, 
and promoted by the most extensive agency, it might, in perfect consis- 
tency with church discipline, be set on foot by however small a company 
of private christians, and be carried on without exciting the least public 
notoriety. Were but a few individuals in any parish to be deeply con- 
vinced of the blessed results which might be made to flow from this 
much neglected institution, and to unite themselves together for the 
purpose of making known amongst their ignorant neighbours the im- 
portance and obligations of baptism, and of furnishing them with such 
sponsors as the church requires, it would be in strict accordance with 
church discipline, and tend to the production of blessed fruit," (p. 54.) 

*' Each little infant would grow up under the feeling that there were 
three persons connected with him by a close tie of moral relationship, 
and anxious for the welfare of his immortal soul," (p. 57.) " The bene- 
fit conferred upon the family of the child is equally obvious. How many 
fiamilies there are who now pass year after year without any christian 
intercourse, who would by this means be brought perpetually into con- 
tact with the most devout and well-instructed of their brethren ! They 
would thus see that religion is not a dead letter, but a living principle ; 
and it might be expected that the effect of this conviction would be ac- 
knowledged, not only by an improvement in their religious belief, but 
in their general conduct ; that evil passions and intemperance would 
become more rare ; diligence, sobriety, and order more universal ; that 
the practice of family prayer and attendance at church would be more 
commonly adopted ; and that the number of conscientious communi- 
caxitB would be increased. 

" But it is a blessed truth of Christianity, that in watering others we 
are watered also ourselves ; and we might fairly expect, that this happy 
consequence would be experienced by all the communicants enga^^ed in 
this charitable work. This would naturally follow from the peculiar 
attention which they would be led to pay to those points of faith which 
are most important, and from the high tone of feeling which would be 
induced by the dignity and responsibility of their engagement. 

•* Hence likewise would follow an increased attention to the subject 
of baptism — a subject which has been so misunderstood, and so neglect- 
ed, and about which such widely different opinions have been held. 
And how can we expect to come to a knowledge of the truth respecting 
this important ordinance, if we do not contribute all that lies within our 
power to make it efficacious ? How can we expect thoroughly to under- 
stand the nature of a principle, so long as we allow its operation to be 
modified and counteracted by heterogeneous and hostile influences } 
Assuredly, taking the lowest view of baptism, it was intended by our 
Lord to have a great moral efficacy throughout the world ; but to what 
does its moral efficacy amount as now administered } How far is it now 
a source of godliness and spiritual understsinding among the people } 
Is it not, to many, a mere object of superstitious veneration ? And how 
can we better remove the superstitious feeling respecting it, and give to 
it its legitimate religious influence, than by making it contribute to the 

H 2 
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growth of christian knowledge and christian principle ? By adopting 
the proposed course, we should at least make it a great moral and reli- 
gious engine; nor does it at all detract from its mystical efficacy, to give 
it as great a moral efficacy as we can," (pp. 57 — 60.) 

" It is one of the most indispensahle, hut not always the easiest or 
most agreeable duty of a christian to visit the poor. It certainly is no 
easy matter to go into the house of persons of whom we know nothing 
but that they are in a lower condition than ourselves, to present our- 
selves without an introduction, and to proceed to question them about 
the state of their families, and their moral and religious habits. But 
with what ease and comfort might not this system of visitation be car- 
ried on, if each member of the Church of Christ had from ten to twenty 
or thirty families brought under his superintendence, by having in each 
of them a godchild ?" 

" Another benefit would be, the gradual increase of mutual kindliness 
and respect between the upper and the lower classes. A valuable con- 
necting link would be established and bind together the various pordons 
of society. There is a kind of instinctive feeling in the human heart 
of the value and necessity of such amicable relations between the rich 
and the poor, and a kind of traditionary belief that in some happier age 
they did exist," (pp. 62, 63.) 

The author remarks, that the proposed arrangement presents especial 
advantages to the church, concerning which he justly observes that 
what she requires is *' to have new vigour infused into all her ancient 
institutions. ITie old system restored is the best new system that we 
can have. But to restore the ancient discipline of the church, there must 
be co-operation between the clergy and the people, and it must be done 
by degrees. It would probably be useless, as it would certainly be dan- 
gerous to attempt at once to re-establish it in its full extent, and by an 
arbitrary exercise of ecclesiastical authority. But how can we set 
about it more simply and less objectionably than in the way proposed ? 
We must begin somewhere, and why not here ? What can be more 
sirnple than the principle on which we proceed ? The church has laid 
down a certain rule for our guidance ; we desire to promote conformity 
to this rule ; but since in the present state of things many would find 
it impossible to conform to it, we endeavour to procure them such assis- 
tance as shall put this conformity within their power. If it would be 
desirable to restrain from communion, and put to open penance such as 
stand convicted of notorious sin, it would certainly be no less desirable, 
and in the present state of things far less objectionable, to restrain from 
the solemn sponsorial engagements such as wilfully excommunicate 
themselves. 

" The immediate efifect of such a system could not but be beneficial. It 
has already been tried in some places with the happiest consequences.* 

• ** The following statement is made in a charge of the Bishop of Chester : — * A 
certain degree of ecclesiastical discipline has been put in practice in a very bene- 
ficial manner, and with scarcely any difficulty. The administration of the sacra- 
ment of baptism, strictly according to the requirements of the church, has been 
made the means of obtaining such an understanding of church membnship, as has 
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But fully to appreciate its efficacy we must look forward to the results 
it would produce, were it to work on uniformly throughout the kingdom 
for thirty or forty years. And when we consider the deep root it has in 
the institutions of the church, and the active energy it derives from 
them ; how strictly it is founded upon principle ; how it hegins by the 
removal of a gross scandal and inconsistency ; how beneficially it would 
effect the human heart by the feelings of love and reverence ; and how 
suited it is to the moral and social wants of our community, we can 
scarcely be wrong in entertaining the belief, that it would be one of the 
most useful instruments in the hands of Almighty God for the perma- 
nent welfare both of the church and of the nation," (pp. 66 — 68.) 

We cannot conclude our author's notice of^this part of his subject 
without expressing a conviction that the equal suitability of the proposed 
plan to the most extensive or most limited sphere of operation is a pecu- 
liarly hopeful circumstance, and valuable, not only as encouraging its 
speedy adoption, but also as reconciling us to that adoption being in the 
first instance cautious and gradual. We can conceive nothing more 
likely to lessen the beneficial effect of the proposed plan, than its being 
taken up at the outset as a mere system uuder the notion that all will 
be accomplished, if sponsors who are communicants can but be procur- 
ed. Its adoption, especially in the first instance by communicants in 
some measure qualified for the effective and judicious discharge of the 
office, must necessarily have a salutary influence upon the majority of 
those who may subsequently be induced to undertake it, and serve botli 
to impress them with a due sense of their responsibility as sponsors, and 
to furnish them with some guidance when acting in that capacity. This 
mode of proceeding may have the effect of rendering the first adoption 
of the proposed plan more limited and gradual, but here, as in every 
other part of religious education growth, and not mere progress, should 
be our grand object. We would also remark, that the regulation by 
which the author proposes to apportion a certain number of godchildren 
to each communicant, will of course admit of any modification that may 
render it most agreeable to the parents of the infant, on account either 
of the neighbourhood, friendship, or other circumstances of the com- 
municant. 

Our author in his concluding chapter, addresses himself to those who 
may approve of the proposed system in theory, and yet see almost in- 
superable difficulties in the way of its practical application. To the 
objection that we shall never obtain a sufficient number of communi- 
cants to effect our purpose, he replies that while the proposed plan is 
fitted for universal operation, and might employ the energies of every 
member of the church, it would be proportionably beneficial in the small- 



evidently produced the wholesonrie result of an intelligent attention to the subject. 
None but communicants are admitted as sponsors: and all the sponsors are occasion- 
ally caUed together, as a body of office-bearers in the church to be instructed in their 
duties, and urged to the performance of them.' Appendix ii., page 31. 

" )t is also an interesting fact, that the vrhole charge of providing sponsors for a 
parish in the south of Ireland, has been undertaken, with the happiest results, by the 
single family of a nobleman who resides there." 
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est sphere, or with the most limited operation ; that if but ten commu- 
nicants could be found, it would be better that these ten should have 
each ten godchildren to care for, then that these 100 little ones should 
be left a prey to the destroyer. " But" he adds " the charity would ra- 
pidly extend itself. When it became known that none could be received 
as sponsors but those who were communicants, it would be a kind of 
tangible proof of the importance of receiving the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper. Hence we may believe the number of communicants would 
increase, and the people would year after year become more able to sup- 
ply themselves with proper godfathers and godmothers, without apply- 
ing to the voluntary sponsors. Another and a most interesting supply 
would be furnished by ^ose young persons who had enjoyed the bene- 
fit of such superintendence, and who, it is to be supposed, would, after 
their confirmation, be most willing to supply to others the blessing 
which they had themselves experienced," (pp. 70, 71.) 

To the objection that the responsibility is greater than conscientious 
people would be willing to undertake, he answers, that if a city were 
dying of the plague, a man would be falsely scrupulous who should re- 
frain from lending assistance, because he might omit some means of 
doing good ; that the smallest amount of spiritual superintendence 
would have its use ; and that we should consider the utter ruin, the 
total depravity, to which many have been consigned by absolute neglect, 
and the important direction that might have been given to their minds, 
had they received a few lessons and warnings from some conscientious 
christian. Should it be further objected that if all communicants are 
allowed to act as sponsors, we might still have those who would under- 
take the work thoughtlessly, and would be unworthy to discharge it, to 
this he provides an answer by saying that " if even communicants might 
be unfit to discharge these duties, how much more non-communicants ! 
We do all we can to effect our object, when we go as far as our church 
directs us. We can do no more." 

To the question, " how far will the people submit to have sponsors 
not chosen by themselves ?" he says " the people, we may reply with 
confidence, take them individually, are not unreasonable ; and if they 
had it^ully impressed upon their minds that the church required the 
sponsors to be communicants, they would see the propriety of submit- 
ting to this regulation, and would willingly avail themselves of the 
sponsors provided for them by their christian brethren. It is," he 
adds ** the arbitrary and uncertain exercise of authority which is vexa- 
tious to the people. There is that in order and law wluch recommends 
itself to the minds of all men. Nor are we at all unwilling to have 
some weight and importance attached to the affairs which we engage 
in." Should it be further urged that ** even though the parent might 
avail himself of the good ofiices of the voluntary sponsor, he might be 
unwilling to allow such sponsors to interfere in the education of his 
child," the answer to this is, that " the christian offices which the 
church requires the sponsor to perform towards his charge, are not of a 
burthensome or obtrusive character. And the sponsor might have 
such an understanding with the parent before the baptism, as to make 
his way quite plain and easy afterwards. When the visits of christian 
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brethren are understood to be well intended, they are most commonly 
well received." 

The author next remarks, that if it should seem at first sight that the 
objects urged in his essay are superseded by the efforts which are now 
making to promote general school education upon the principles of the 
established church, ** on further consideration it will be seen that these 
efforts, and the success which, under the blessing of God, appears to be 
attending them, ought to operate, on many accounts, as an additional 
inducement to attempt the proposed restoration of sponsorial superin- 
tendence. For an abundant supply of school education will materially 
lessen the trouble and moral charge incurred by the sponsors ; while it 
by no means dispenses with their assistance, as the business of the mas- 
ter is to teach, not to seek out, the children who are to become the ob- 
jects of his instruction. These considerations would therefore authorize 
us to begin the work with a smaller number of voluntary sponsors, but 
would be far from permitting us to neglect it altogether. It is also 
evident that there are portions of religious education which the school- 
master does not and cannot undertake. He deals with the understand- 
ing, not with the conscience of the child. His instructions are given at 
large to a whole class, not practically applied to its individual members, 
or illustrated by a reference to the particular circumstances and dispo- 
sitions of each of them. The public character of his office, the great 
number of his pupils, his ignorance of their peculiar cases and charac- 
ters, and the care and delicacy with which such personal dealings 
should be conducted, render it impossible to carry on this department 
of Christian teaching in a school. But it is precisely the one which falls 
most properly under the care of the sponsor. Thus, the schoolmaster 
may be said to undertake the theoretical, the godfather the practical 
and experimental part of religious training. What one omits the 
other supplies, and by their united labours they do far more than either 
of them could effect alone by redoubled exertions. 

" Another objection that may be urged is, that according to the com- 
mon notion, the sponsor, especially if he possesses superior wealth, is to 
befriend the child in temporal matters, and that this would consequent- 
ly be expected from voluntary sponsors. If this is a prevalent notion, 
it is certainly one of those carnal ones, about which we do wrong not 
to disabuse the people. It surely is time for them to know that these 
institutions are intended, not for their temporal, but for their eternal 
benefit. No doubt certain secular advantages would arise from such a 
system' of things, but these would be incidental and collateral ; nor 
would the sponsor in the slightest degree be bound to confer any tem- 
poral benefit upon his godchild, further than he might be disposed to 
confer upon any other child in similar circumstances with whom he 
might be acquainted," (pp. 71 — 77.) 

The importance of the subject itself, and the practicability of the 
method suggested by our author have already tempted us greatly to ex- 
ceed the limits within which we had intended to confine our notice of 
his work, we must therefore take leave of it by again referring our 
readers for further information to his own pages. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. ARNOLD RECOMMEND- 
ED TO THE STUDY OF NATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Sir, — Few things can be more interesting to those who believe that 
" wisdom and knowledge are the stability of our time/' than to see the 
proofs your pages so often give of the earnest, thoughtful, practical, re- 
ligious character of many of our English schoolmasters. If among such 
men — the readers of your Journal, no less than the writers in it — there 
are any not yet acquainted witii the life and writings of Dr. Arnold, 
perhaps you will permit me to call their attention to them. It was 
foretold, when Dr. Arnold entered on the office of master of Rugby 
School, that he would effect a complete reformation in the public school 
education of England ; and his biographer gives proof, that competent 
judges are satisfied that that prophecy is being fulfilled ; that Arnold 
brought to light (not in the way of speculation or theory, but in the 
practical working of a great school) the meaning and the worth of our 
old English school teaching and school discipline, even in points where 
we were all just coming to the conclusion, that our ancestors were cer- 
tainly at fault, and that our new and refined systems ought to supersede 
their rough old methods ; and that the masters of our several public 
schools are at the present moment doing their work well and effectu- 
ally, in proportion as they are carrying out the principles which Arnold 
first showed to be still living and life-giving, though well nigh forgotten 
for the last century or two. Nor — what it is my object to point out 
here — are these principles less applicable to the .management of the 
parish school, if the schoolmaster will thoughtfully study and appre- 
hend them in themselves as principles, and not merely try to copy the 
particular arrangements proper to a school like Rugby or Eton. So 
studied they will become living germs in the master's mind, and will 
then grow up and bear good fruit suited for his own case, whatever it 
be. Thus, when he finds Dr. Arnold attaching great importance to the 
influences upon the boy's mind from th^ circumstances which lie around 
such a school as Winchester, with its venerable buildings, its connec- 
tion with the cathedral, its famous founder and famous scholars, and 
then endeavouring to supply something of like influences for his own 
school, by help of painted windows and architectural art in the school 
chapel, and of medals or other marks of royal favour bestowed by the 
sovereign, — when the parish schoolmaster finds this, he will seek out 
all the solemnizing and elevating influences of a like kind, which are 
rarely wholly wanting in any parish, even in the humblest village. His 
school-house itself may have architectural beauty, his church will often 
have it in a very high degree, and will probably be also venerable with 
age ; nor will historical associations, and the names of some man or 
men, great and good in their deeds, be often found wanting by those who 
look for them because they feel that they can be used as an aid in 
their daily work. Again, when Dr. Arnold dwells with such earnest- 
ness on the necessity of putting the elder boys in authority over the 
others, as the only channels through which a master can act effectually 
in a large school, and change from evil into good that inevitable ten- 
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dency of the boys in every school to give themselves up to the control 
of a public opinion among themselves, which public opinion will be low 
or high, immoral or moral, according to the character of the boys who 
lead it, — then the national schoolmaster will see new meaning and 
new worth in the monitorial system, as a means not merely of teaching 
a large number of boys, or keeping them in order in school time, but 
also of exercising a strong and permanent moral and intellectual in« 
fluence upon the whole school through the monitors. So (to choose a 
last example of my meaning) the thoughtful national schoolmaster, 
whose chief school book must be the English Bible, will feel that, whe- 
ther he contemplates it as the best specimen of pure English language 
and grammar, or as the collected literature and history of God's chosen 
nation, he has an instrument of education equally serviceable for his 
ends with the Greek and Latin classics which are used in the public 
schools. 

But above all would I recommend the study of the man himself, of 
his whole life and character, as pregnant with instruction for every 
schoolmaster, from the highest to the lowest. Dr. Arnold was emi- 
nently the ScHOOLMASTEB, — the Christian, English, schoolmaster. 
With manly depth of character, he united much of a boy-like disposi- 
tion, which must have peculiarly fitted him to sympathize with boys, 
and which he showed alike in his hearty love of out-door sports, and 
his burning and vehemently uttered indignation at every thing that 
savoured to him of injustice or oppression. Law and order are car- 
dinal points of school life, and of the relation between schoolmaster and 
schoolboy ; and the most careless reader of Arnold's life cannot help 
seeing how thoroughly his whole mind and character were impregnated 
with the influence of these. We see this alike in the manner in which he 
enters into the spirit of Greek, of Roman, and of Hebrew history, and in 
the ardour and patriotism with which he takes part in the politics of his 
own day, and, by pamphlet, newspaper, and review, urges on his country- 
men the consideration of what, in his deep and sorrowing love for his 
country, he believes to be the only remedies for England's miseries and 
dangers. Nay, even if he errs (since not the best of men is without 
error) in any of these opinions, it seems to be from excess of national 
feeling, — as, in his so-much misrepresented plans of church reform, in 
which his object was not to weaken the church, but to give it (as he 
hoped) a resistless strength, by absorbing it into the state, that so the 
paramount business of the national parliament might be the promotion 
of religion, and piety, and Christian faith through the land. To those who 
have meditated on the analogy between a state and a school, who have 
learnt that national life and school life properly answer to each other, 
and that the very marrow of the schoolmaster's function is recognized 
by Herbert, when he says, *' schoolmasters deliver us to laws," — to 
them there will be no inappropriateness in these observations on Dr. Ar- 
nold's personal qualifications for his work. And in conclusion let me 
commend to your readers his character as a Christian, not only in the 
saint -like close of his holy life, but also in its active working days, 
while he seems every hour to have been striving to undertake and to 
fulfil each duty in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I am. &c. E. D. W. 
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INSTRUCTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

Chapter I, — Introductory, 

In all countries where the subject of education is understood, we find 
arithmetic considered as one of the most useful branches of knowledge, 
and treated of by distinguished scholars, in respect to the development 
of the intellectual, moral, and even physical powers of a child, as a very 
important part of popular instruction. And this indeed with good rea- 
son ; for, by being acquainted with numbers and their several combina- 
tions, a man learns to manage his afikirs, acquires habits of order, fore- 
sight, and observation, strengthens the memory, and matures the judg- 
ment. In accordance with this view of the question we perceive, wlmt 
might indeed have been all along expected, that the different methods 
by which arithmetic has been taught from the earliest down to the pre- 
sent time, have been, as far as we can learn any thing respecting them, 
more or less influenced by the spirit of the age or place in which they 
have prevailed ; having, however, this one thing in common, that they 
all, either in precept or in practice, recommend in the case of children, 
that the appeal to the understanding should be made through the senses, 
and that sdl abstract arguments should be deferred until the powers of 
observation and memory have been in some degree exercised. Now, 
while we have at all times the greatest respect for the wisdom of expe- 
rience, we think it quite within our province seriously to inquire, whe- 
ther the works on arithmetic which are usually placed in the hands of 
masters and pupils in this country, duly attaua the object proposed ; 
whether the numerous, and in some respects excellent treatises on this 
subject, might not be systematized, or abridged, or improved ; whether, 
in short, a time is not come, when, looking down as from an eminence 
on the several principles brought forward and illustrated by antient 
and modem writers, we might not produce a book which should be, as 
it were, the work of all, embodying the elements of common sense and 
reason which are to be found in each ; collecting the scattered sugges- 
tions of the most practical and approved authors, and summing up, per- 
haps in short sentences, which might be committed to memory, the 
learned but diffuse exposition of some rule or rules, that may have 
been hitherto, for this very reason, lying neglected or forgotten. 

It is, however, right to observe, as increasing the difficulty of the 
task, that any one who has acquired a well-foimded fame by his writ- 
ings will always to a certain extent, and for a certain time, hold his 
ground against all innovators ; and we have little right to complain of 
this if it is so. It is not every change, nor indeed the greater number 
of those changes which are proposed to us, that is desirable ; and does 
not the name of Pestalozzi, and of several of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors in Germany, in France, and in England, excite' so much admi- 
ration as to raise at once a prejudice against any method which might 
either directly or indirectly seem to find fault with the theories or prac- 
tice of such great men ? Nevertheless, we would have our readers bear 
in mind, that it is through the light thrown on the subject by their works. 
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that we have been led to make the following reflections, which may 
therefore be considered as in truth a " homage" paid to their merit. 
Whilst, then, we give every credit to the Committee of Council for 
their good intentions in pubHshing the late book on arithmetic, which 
bears their sanction, and the excellence of which in very many respects 
we freely acknowledge, we trust we shall be understood, even by our 
strictures upon it, to be paying these gentlemen a still higher compli- 
ment, in attributing to them the love of truth above all other things, 
and the earnest and disinterested desire for the improvement of educa- 
tion generally throughout this kingdom. 

To guard, then, against any mistake on this point, we would once 
more repeat, that we entertain the sincerest respect for the eminent 
writers who have preceded us ; we confess, indeed, that to them we are 
indebted for the greater part of the ideas which we have endeavoured 
to select, arrange, and explain in these pages ; and as to the principles 
which have guided us in the task, they may be thus briefly stated : — 

The first notions of number, and of the various combinations of 
which it is susceptible, are to be attained, and ought to be attained, at 
a very early age. They arise originally, perhaps, in the child's mind, 
£rom the instinctive desire of action, and thus become a preparation for 
the future man, so that we should seek to develop, as soon as possible 
the spirit of observation, — the very basis of all instruction, — as well as 
that of combination, which calls into play the faculty of invention. This 
applies, not only to infant schools, but also to national schools, as well 
as to those of a higher grade and character, where the same process 
has only to be continued and extended. As to the particular method 
of instruction, however, it will vary in each case. In institutions of 
the first kind, that which is called on the continent the Intuitive Sys- 
tem, appears the most natural one to adopt ; in the others, the reason- 
ing faculties should be those principally addressed ; and yet we must 
not be exclusive as regards either, seeing that they mutually assist each 
other, provided only that " intuition" predominate in the instruction 
of very young children ; and the reasoning process, when we have to 
teach those of a more advanced age. 

Chapter II, — Of Intuitive Arithmetic. 

This is in some countries called Verbal or Oral Arithmetic, calcula- 
tions 4n the head, &c., according to the ideas prevalent in particular times 
and places ; but for our own part we prefer the first appellation, as ex- 
pressive of the way in which the notion itself is acquired. As to the 
advantages it oflTers, however, we believe all parties are agreed ; whilst 
there is nothing which tends more to improve the habit of attention, or 
to strengthen the memory in respect of numbers themselves, particularly 
when applied in the study of history, and of other simDar branches of 
knowledge. But is it desirable, we would ask, to dwell so much upon 
it according to the practice of most of our schools and educational in- 
stitutions ? We think not : but rather that an undue importance has 
been given to it as compared with something better ; for though it is 
highly useful to exercise those faculties which this particular method 
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calls into play, why should not the judgment be addressed in a greater, 
or at least in an equal degree ? Why should it not, we ask again, be 
much more directly, positively, and, in consequence, more effectually 
appealed to than has been the custom hitherto ? 

A time very soon arrives in the instruction of children, when the in- 
tuitive method ceases to benefit the pupil, and something more intellec- 
tual is required. The boy or girl is no longer content with only seeing 
or touching what is placed before them ; they wish to understand it as 
well ; a blind belief of the truth or existence of that which they have 
seen or heard, no longer satisfies them; they desire a more inti- 
mate persuasion; and consequently, expressions, which address them- 
selves exclusively to the senses, no longer interest as heretofore ; but 
in their own minds at least, are superseded by words and arguments 
which speak to the intellect and reason. But it may be said, at 
what age does this change take place ? It is the master's province to 
decide this point. It is evidently at that time, come when it may, 
when the scholar comprehends the relation of the several ideas which 
enter into the resolution of the question proposed to him : so that it 
will not be possible to fix upon 8. or 10, or 12 years of age, or to say 
how much or how little time we should devote to one or to the other 
method. This must depend partly on the pupil, partly on the master, 
and partly perhaps on the system of instruction which has been adopted. 
Or, again, it may be asked, by what means we may ascertain which is 
the best method in any particular instance or instances ? It would cer- 
tainly be the gradual and relative progress of the pupils which would 
determine this point, were it not that a good or bad master does, to a 
great degree, practically supersede or nullify any method ; so that in 
one case more success would be obtained with a very indifferent system, 
or even no system at all, than with the best, when the directing influence 
is below mediocrity. But as we know that something, nay much may be 
in the long run effected by well devised rules and regulations, ancf that 
there are certain principles founded on truth, and to which a good me- 
thod can never be in contradiction, we will now briefly state those which 
occur to us as being the most important, and which, whilst philosophy 
would suggest them H priori, the experience of past and present times 
has illustrated and confirmed. 

1st. We should exercise our pupils in those combinations of num- 
bers, chiefly, which they are hereafter' to apply in practice, and which 
seem best suited as a basis upon which to build our instruction hi the 
principles of arithmetic (arithmetique raisonn^e). 

2ndly . We should explain the nature of numbers, independently of nu- 
meration properly so called, and it is very desirable to impress upon the 
child's mind as soon as possible the meaning and object of numeration 
itself, as being the foundation of all subsequent calculations, — so that 
in this case, and at this stage, the intuitive method will immediately 
suggest itself as the most suitable. 

Srdly. Every science has a language peculiar to itself, and it is of 
great importance that this language be rightly constructed. Now 
children naturally express themselves correctly, and in accordance with 
their own views so far as these reach, when we do not attempt to 
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imitate them, or to distort the words and phrases they make use of ; 
and as the language of true philosophy is after all the hest constructed, 
we must from the very beginning address it to our pupils, nor should 
there be any difference in this respect between the students of tender 
or mature age, except in the extent of the knowledge imparted to them. 

4thly. That which the pupil does himself is much more likely to 
profit him, than that which he sees others do, and still more than that 
which he finds already done. 

5thly. When we use the intuitive method, we should take care to 
select such examples and illustrations as are likely to strike the child's 
mind, and that he should not have to look for them in any table or list 
that is not of the simplest character, seeing that hitherto all combina- 
tion, and consequently all connection, of ideas is left out of the question. 

6thly. Repose in any one place or posture is naturally distasteful to 
very young children. An apparatus or instrument, therefore, which 
changes its shape or form, as may be required at the moment, will 
affect them much more than any picture or table where the combina- 
tions are already made and set down. 

7thly. T^j^e only tables of calculations, which it is desirable should 
be learnt by heart, are those of addition, of multiplication, and of the 
squares and cubes of simple numbers. To carry on this exercise of the 
memory to greater extent is burdensome to the pupil, and detracts from 
-the respect which is due to the intellect. 

8thly. We must take care to lay down with great strictness and pre- 
cision those principles, which have been termed from their intrinsic im- 
portance, /unefam^^a/; and also, that these should, both literally and 
figuratively, hold the first places, if such an expression be allowable ; that 
is, they should not be lost sight of in a multitude of details, or meet 
thereby with any obstacle or impediment to their being duly distin- 
guished and comprehended. 

Having then premised thus much, we would further remark, that 
whilst a treatise on mental or intuitive arithmetic may save some trou- 
ble to the master, it can only be as one plan among many. Any intel- 
ligent teacher might form one for himself, and such a work can only serve 
as a guide, in oider that by its means and suggestions there may be 
a certain method in what is done. The outline itself must be filled up as 
occasion requires; so that to give many minute details, would be to take 
away the advantage always attending extemporaneous illustrations and 
applications of the kind, and would rather embarrass than assist the 
teacher, who would most probably lay them aside, or not attend to 
them. In a word, whatever is really superfluous is an objection in any 
system of instruction. The child, as well as the man, prefers that 
something should be left to the intellect ; and every one of a certain 
age must have remarked, that even in his own case the mind has not 
stood still, but has undergone a modification in its ideas and views 
within the last ten or twenty years. The same observation will apply 
to every system of instruction, past, present, and future ; and we 
believe that the forms we are now laying down, however suitable to 
present wants and occasions, will have to undergo modification and 
improvement no less than those existing methods which we have taken 
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upon ourselves to criticise ; and which, we doubt not, their own authors 
would correct and amend much better than we can do, if they would 
only give themselves the necessary trouble. 

Thus, till the last moment of his useful career, Pestalozzi was con- 
tinually occupied in endeavouring to bring his plans to greater perfec- 
tion, and, in the words of Mr. Chavannes, to give to popular instruction 
that direction which should be most certainly conformable to the wants 
of the age in which he lived. We cannot do better than follow his 
noble example. — Would that it may be with Hke devotion and success ! 

F. Curie. 
{To he continued.) 



ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A SCHOOLMASTERS' 
MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION. 

Dear Sir, — The subject of this letter will, I trust, appear deserving of 
the attention of your readers. If properly carried into effect, it would 
remove many of the evils which now beset the schoolmaster's profes- 
sion, and which deter many from entering upon duties so valuable to so- 
ciety and honourable in themselves. Generally speaking, the office of 
a schoolmaster is so badly remunerated, that few can save out of their 
incomes when young and healthy, the means of maintaining themselves 
in sickness and old age ; much less of leaving at their death a provi- 
sion for those who depend upon them. The most ready remedy for 
these evils seems to be a properly constituted Mutual Benefit Association. 
Such societies are too many and well known to need that much should be 
said on this occasion to prove the great advantages they have conferred 
on this country. The exact period when they were introduced in their 
modern form, is difficult to ascertain. From the imperfection of their 
regulations, few have had a long season of prosperity. One still exists 
in London, said to have been established in 1715; but even this so- 
ciety has no documents which can aid us in tracing its own history, 
much less in tracing the history of others of a corresponding date. But 
the principle of friendly societies is much older than the ordinary reader 
is aware of ; it is essentially connected with the earliest steps in civili- 
zation by our Saxon forefathers. Mr. Hallam, in his history of the 
Middle Ages, traces the resemblance between the guilds of the Saxon 
period and our friendly societies.* " The guilds or social corporations 
of the Anglo-Saxons," says another modem writer,t " seem on the 
whole to have been friendly associations for mutual aid and contribu- 
tion, to meet the pecuniary exigencies which were perpetually arising 
from burials, legal exactions, penal mulcts and other payments." Thus 
the principle of our mutual benefit associations, must needs be consi- 
sidered as essentially connected with the state of society in this coun- 

* Vol. Ill, p. 34. The word gild comes from the Saxon gildan, to contribute, 
t S. Turner. Vide also Blomfield's History of Norfolk, vol. Ill, p. 494. 
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try, alid adapted to meet permanent wants of our social condition. If 
this be true, we cannot be surprised at the extensive adoption of the 
principle, even in spite of the imperfections in the mode of application, 
and the repeated failures which have attended it. The report on 
Friendly Societies in Scotland, by the Highland Society, when stating 
instances of the desire to set up new and improved associations, by per- 
sons who had suffered by the failure of old societies, mentions one of a 
seaman, who had been in three, all of which had failed, and was instru- 
mental in establishing a fourth, offering less apparent advantages, but 
based on sounder calculations. 

The period seems now to have arrived, when a mutual benefit associ- 
ation confined to schoolmasters, might be successfully and usefully 
attempted. Had such endeavours been made some years back, they 
would have proved vain. It is not till lately that the office of school- 
master for the middle and lower orders, has been looked upon in its 
proper light. Formerly, the person entrusted with the most important 
duty of forming the minds of the rising generation, of any but the 
upper classes, was not expected to be superior, either in attainments or 
feelings, to those whom he had to train up. Thus, almost any one was 
deemed qualified for the office ; and thus also, by a principle of action 
and re-action, the office was lowered by the character and condition of 
those who filled it. But now it is far otherwise. Pains are taken in 
selecting candidates in the first instance, and then a time of preparation 
and probation is imposed on them, under the superintendence of able, 
refined, and religious minded men. The mutual intercourse which, 
during such a period of training, takes place, produces, as one import- 
ant consequence, a spirit of union and sympathy. This spirit has been 
further extended by such associations as that of church schoolmasters, 
over which you. Sir, have so successfully presided, and whose example 
has been followed in many parts of the country. The object advocated 
in this letter, is to take advantage of this spirit of union and sympathy, 
and to carry it one step further, whilst conferring essential benefits on 
the schoolmaster's honourable profession. 

Besides its being desirable to foster among schoolmasters a spirit of 
mutual sympathy, there are peculiar advantages in confining benefit 
associations to particular classes of individuals, llie success of such 
societies depends on the accuracy of the calculations with which their 
tables are drawn up. Where the individuals, of which any one of 
them consists, are all similarly circumstanced, much more accuracy 
must needs be attainable than when no connection in habits or callings 
exists between them. In the next place, the wants and requirements 
of persons in one class of life, differ from those in another, and an asso- 
ciation suited to the one may be of little service to the other. Thus a 
schoolmaster, placed in a country village, might be little benefited by 
joining a friendly society adapted to the large proportion of his humble 
neighbours, ^^ain, if a mutual benefit association is confined to a par- 
ticular order of members, it will elicit the sympathy and assistance of 
wealthy individuals, who happen to be peculiarly interested in them, 
and who might not feel a like interest in a society indiscriminately 
formed from ail trades and professions. As a proof of this may be 
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quoted an instance referred to in Mr. Chadwick's report on the Sana- 
tory Condition of the Labouring Clatses. He states, that an individual 
who has realized a large fortune as a tailor, and is well known by his 
liberality to his own country, " has subscribed s6795 in money; is a 
yearly contributor of 25 guineas ; has made a present to the Benevolent 
Institution for the Relief of Infirm Tailors, of ground worth £1,000; and 
has undertaken to build thereon six houses for the reception of twenty 
poor pensioners. The subscriptions to that institution by individual 
masters, amount to upwards of £11,000." Similar instances of libe- 
rality might be quoted in the case of other benefit associations, esta- 
blished expressly for members of particular and like callings. It is, 
however, often impossible to confine mutual benefit institutions to per- 
sons distinguished by similarity of trade and profession. It is seldom 
feasible any where but in large towns ; and the society formed in a 
place where individuals of a particular calling abound, will not be able 
to admit others similarly circumstanced, but living at a distance. This 
arises from the difiiculty of adapting any system of management which 
will prevent fraud and misapplication of funds. But in the case of 
schoolmasters such obstacles could most readily be got over. Through 
the co-operation of the local clergy, the real circumstances of a distant 
applicant, for entrance or relief, might be as well ascertained by the 
managing body, as if he were on the spot ; so that, what is an insur- 
mountable impediment in other cases, here not only might be overcome, 
but would create an additional tie by which the schoolmaster would be 
bound more closely to his church ; an end, in itself, truly desirable. 

In establishing a schoolmasters' mutual benefit association, there 
would be many advantages, which might more or less confidently be 
anticipated. When the great benefits derivable from it were made 
known, many who are generally interested in the cause of national 
education, would doubtless, in more ways than one, become contribu- 
tors to its prosperity. It would also, in all probability, be found that, 
as in life assurances, an institution confined to the clergy as a body 
ofifers peculiar advantages ; a benefit association confined to schoolmas- 
ters would be likewise peculiarly advantageous. With many classes 
of persons, the labours in which they are engaged, and the localities in 
which those labours are exercised, are found to be injurious to health. 
But this cannot be said of the duties of schoolmasters. They, more- 
over, would justly reap the benefits of what may be assumed to be a 
characteristic of their profession, regular and moral habits of life. If, 
however, no peculiar benefits arising from the average healthiness of 
the office of a schoolmaster could be depended on, one good result 
would at all events be obtained, by the fact of attention being called to 
the subject ; namely, that every possible hint which experience could 
suggest towards improving their condition in a sanatory point of view 
could be adopted. - 

If it should be deemed advisable to form one societ^mbracing the 
several orders of schoolmasters which might be expected to join it ; it 
would be necessary as these really differ considerably among them- 
selves to distribute its members into classes, where the payments and 
the benefits should mutually correspond to their means, and their ordi- 
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nary wants and habits. Without such arrangement, it would be im- 
possible to combine, in one association, the different orders of masters, 
from those suited to a wealthy city, down to those one may expect to 
find in retired villages. 

In order also to render a general schoolmaster's benefit association 
available for the several wants and requirements of the various orders 
of which it would consist, its proposed objects should be manifold, 
lliese objects might be classed as follows : — 

1. A sick fund. 

2. An endowment fund. 

3. An annuity fund. 

4. A life assurance fund. 

5. A casual fund. 

6. A loan fund. 

The two latter funds, not being by their nature open, as a matter of 
right, to all members indiscriminately when in need of relief, they should 
not be formed out of their ordinary contributions. They should be 
derived from benefactions or similar sources. 

Each member, in joining the association, might enter under one or 
more of the first four heads ; and in each of these, in whatsoever class 
he deemed suited to his peculiar condition. 

The management of such an institution might be most efficiently 
carried on, by a joint committee of honorary and ordinary members 
annually appointed by the whole society. In all applications from a 
distance, reference would be had to the local clergy, who would doubt- 
less readily co-operate. 

It would be out of place on this occasion to enter more particularly 
into details, much more to give a plan of rules and regulations. Out 
of the many societies which already exist for similar purposes, experi- 
ence and valuable hints might be obtained. But in this selection great 
judgment would be required. Those alone who have studied it can be 
aware of the difficulties the case presents. Every calculation depend- 
ent on probabilities is subject to error. Till the middle of the last 
century, there was little practical accuracy in life assurances ;* and the 
subject is as yet but imperfectly known. But our knowledge of probabi- 
lities connected with health insurance schemes, is of later and much 
more stunted growth. All that can be said of it is, that now at all 
events it is properly taken up, and satisfactory results may be antici- 
pated. Still for a time we must be content to walk by twilight. With 
due caution, advantage might be taken of all that is known, with some 
degree of accuracy, up to the present time ; and a system might be 
framed, capable of benefiting by every addition which may, from time to 
time, be made to our knowledge. A just balance between present 
economy and permanent stability, is the main principle of a properly 
constituted benefit association. One is only surprised how, after the 
numberless failures of insurance and benefit societies, and the conse- 



* Vdie Dr. Price on Life Assurance. 
I 
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quent misery and suffering inflicted on individuals, their popularity has 
ever been on the increase. 

If the establishment of a schoolmasters' mutual benefit association 
could be taken up by the National Society, its success would not be 
doubtful; the object would be wisely effected, and confidence in its per- 
manent efficiency created in the minds of those for whom it was intended. 
It would, as a matter of course, be connected closely with the church, 
and this would ensure the indispensable co-operation of the clergy. 
Perhaps even, after a time, it might be made an essential branch of the 
National Society's system, and providence and forethought be deemed 
necessary qualifications of a schoolmaster. 

Deeply conscious of the importance of the cause I have strived to 
advocate, 

I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Beachampton Rectory, R. Norris Russell. 

March, 1845. 



ON THE MANEGEMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

A Letter from the Right Rev. Thos. Vowler, Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man^ 

to the Rev. Thos. Howard. 

( Continued from page 86.) 

AS TO WHAT should BE TAUGHT IN A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

31. — Our special object must be to make the children understand spiritusdly 
tlie Bible and the services of the Church. 

32. — With regard to this, I would observe, that the general understandiug 
of these, is the same as the understanding of any other subject ; but that there 
is a spiritual understanding of these, which differs widely from the understand- 
ing of any other subject. We must accomplish the teaching of the one, by 
human means ; and tiy to lead our scholars to the other, by praying for God's 
blessing on our exertions. 

33. — The tasks may be divided into two heads ; 1. " Lessons learnt by heart 
during the week and repeated on the Sunday," — 2. "The reading of the Scrip- 
tures." 

34. — " Whatever is learnt by heart, should be prepared on the 
PREVIOUS Sunday, that the children may understand that which they are com- 
mitting to memory. 

35. — It is best, if possible, to select these lessons from the services of the day. 
Thus, for instance, the lessons for a class may be the collect for the Sunday ; 
the gospel ditto ; and a psalm in verse, which is to be sung at church. The 
method of carrying this into effect will be as follows : — After prayers the chil- 
dren say the collect for the day, — then they prepare the collect for the next 
Sunday. They repeat the gospel for the day, — then they read over and pre- 
pare that for next Sunday. Tlicn they repeat the psalm or hymn, and^ after- 
wards prepare that for next Sunday. — If any time remains, they read a portion 
of the Scriptures. So in the afternoon they may begin with the Churon cate- 
chism, say the whole or a portion of it, according to circumstances ; repeat llie 
texts which they have learnt, in illustmdon of the portion repeated. Then, the 
teacher will point out the texts for next Sunday and explain them. Then, 
tliey will read a portion of the Scriptures. It is evident, that to preserve this 
system, the whole class must on each Sunday be learning the same lessons, the 
same verses of Scripture, the same portions of poetry. 
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36. — It is not, of course, necessary that all these lessons should be selected 
from the services of the day. The collect is often too hard for any but ad- 
vanced classes, — the gospel may be too long, — the psalms sung in church, may 
not be well suited for the edification of children. This is matter of detail, which 
must be arranged by the superintendent and teachers, under the guidance of 
the clergyman. All I contend for is, that it must be thought of and settled. 
Such matters should never be left to chance, or the caprice of tlie teacher. 

37. — Teachers are apt to allow the children to go on without any system. 
And when in visiting a Sunday school, I have found a class leading chapter 
after chapter from the book of Job, without even a single question being asked 
them, I confess that I have not wondered that the scholars did not derive any 
great spiritual improvement from the exercise. 

ON THE METHOD IN WHICH THE TEACHER SHOULD IMPART INSTRUCTION. 

41. — If a teacher were to explain a difiicult passage to children by stating to 
them what it meant, it is probable that many of them would not undei-stand it ; 
while it would be almost impossible to ascertain who did, and who did not do 
so. But if the teacher proceeded by asking questions, the answers given by 
those children who were more conversant with the subject, would convey the 
idea to the more ignorant ; and by gradually increasing the difficulty of the 
questions, the more advanced would be led on to the full comprehension of a 
difficulty, which by themselves they would have been unable to answer ; and 
while the same questions, a little varied, were afterwards proposed to the less 
intelligent scholars, the teacher would not only discover who did, and who did 
not, receive what was imparted, but would fix the knowledge in the minds of 
the more advanced, and render it, as far as possible, clear to all. 

42. — The teacher must impart knowledge " by questioning it into the class" 
and discover whether they have received it " bi/ questioning it out of the class.'' 
43. — Skilful teachers will divide their questions, un any subject, into three 
heads. They will ask, 

1st The meaning of the words. 
2nd. The meaning of the sentences. 

3rd. The spiritual truth to be derived from the text of Scripture under consi- 
deration, e. g., Luke, ch. ii, v. 10, " And the angel said unto them, * Fear not, 
for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people.'" 
1st. What do you mean by an " angel ?" What do you mean bv the word 

" tidings ?" 
2nd. Who spoke to them ? To whom did the angel speak ? WTiat did he 
say ? Why need they not fear ? What were the good tidings of great 
joy ? To whom was it to be good news ? 
3rd. And is it good news to all people? Will all people be benefited by it? 
Why did our Saviour say, "Woe unto thee Bethsaida,"? &c., (Sec. Are 
there none among us who had better never have heard of Jesus Christ ? 
44. — The character ot the questions will vary much, according to the know- 
ledge of the class ; and it can only be ascertained by experience, what sort of 
questions ought to be asked ; the first object^ of the teachers is to become con- 
versant with the subjects, to understand them themselves ; and then to take 
care that their scholars comprehend them also. 

45. — ^And no lesson should ever be read or repeated, without the teachers 
convincing themselves, by questioning, that the children perceive and compre- 
hend the general import of that which they are saying. It is indeed difficult 
with very little children to make them properly understand that which it is 
quite right that they should learn by heart. Yet still it may be accomplished, 
in some measure at least. For example, let us suppose that we were attempt- 
ing to teach the Lord's prayer to very little children. 

Who is our Fatlier in heaven ? Where is God ? Whose Father is he ? 

I 2 
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Have you another Father ? Wliich is the best Father ? What does " hallowed" 
mean ? Whose name should be made holy ? Who should try to make it holy ? 
Should you take God's name in vain, and use bad words ? Whose kingdom 
do we pray may come ? Do all people pray to God ? What do some people 
pray to ? Are they who pray to wood and stone God's people ? Whose will 
should we tiy to do ? Who does God's will in heaven ? Which does it best, 
angels in heaven, or we upon earth ? Should you try to do God*s will, as the 
angels do ? Whom do we ask to give us our daily bread? Who gave you 
your dinner ? But who gave you a mother to give you a dinner ? What does 
" Trespass " mean ? Who can forgive us our sins ? If any one hurt you, should 
you try to hurt them ? Why not? What should you do ? If you do not for- 
give others, will God forgive you ? Who leads us into temptation ? Who can 
save us from the power of the devil ? Who can keep us out of all evil ? Whose 
is the kingdom ? Which is best, heaven or earth ? Whose is the power and 
the glory ? What do you mean by " Amen ?" It is something in this way 
that we may lead even little children to divine truths. 

HOW THE TEACHERS SHOULD ACQUIRE KNOWLEDGE. 

51. — There are two points on which teachers require to be prepared. One 
as to howy the other as to that which the}' are to impart ; for unless there be a 
stock of knowledge, it is in vain to expect any one to communicate that which 
they do not possess. Well educated teachers require much training as to the 
method of teaching ; half educated teachers need also to be themselves in- 
structed in that which they are afterwards to teach. Few Sunday schools ever 
prosper, unless there be a systematic attention to these particulars. Many 
clergymen know little, or nothing of " how to teach," though they generally 
possess sufficient knowledge for the instmction of their teachers, in " that 
which they are to teach." 

52. — If the clergyman will undertake the task, the best thing is for him to 
hold a weekly or a monthly meeting for this purpose. And if a sensible man 
will only try to communicate, in a natural way, by means of questioning, the 
knowledge on scrip tui'al subjects which he possesses, he will generally succeed 
in forming a body of well instructed teachers. 

53. — In case the clergyman cannot do so, if the teachers will assemble 
periodically as a " society for mutual instruction," in which one side of the table 
will interrogate the other, they will soon fall into some method of preparing 
themselves for the work. Most people will, without much difficulty, learn to 
accomplish what is required of them tolerably well, if they will but try to learn 
— few will succeed by themselves without trying. It is the pride of fancying 
that we know, which prevents us from learning, and teachers who can get over 
thih, will soon become tolerably efficient. 

54. — ^When teachers are forced to meet for these purposes without the clergy- 
man, it is well if several of the elder, the more experienced, will in turn take 
some portion of scripture, or some collect, and having prepared themselves as 
well as they can, examine the i:est ; pursuing the three classes of questions 
which have been pointed out in the last chapter (43). It is not difficult to 
frame the two first classes of questions, and if beginners find themselves less 
ready at asking the third class of questions, they had better perhaps not attempt 
it at first. After a time they may succeed better. The proper season to study 
this matter, is when we are reading the word of God, in private, for our own 
personal edification. 

55. — The lessons on which we shall best commence tliis series of self-instruc- 
tion are — 

1st. Narrative pieces from the New TesVamewl, *as. tke miracles, or any 
event recorded. 
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2nd. The parables, which contain a further difticulty. 

Inexperienced teachers should try to make themselves able to ask plain 
questions on a miracle, or narrative, under the first two heads (43), and when 
uiey can do this, they may proceed in the same method to a parable, and try 
to draw forth, by questioning, not only the story, but the instruction conveyed 
under it. 

56. — Then they may go on to the history of the New Testament as a con- 
tinued narrative, viz., " the life of our Saviour." Perhaps they may as well 
thent urn to the history of the Old Testament, and then to the Acts of the 
Apostles. When they have advanced thus far, they may try to explain a collect, 
or some of the less obvious services of the church. 

67. — It may here be observed that the same classification of subjects which 
will suit the teachers, in preparing themselves, will probably prove the best 
which can be adopted in arranging the lessons for the several classes. The 
principle on which it is based belongs equally to both. 

58. — It may be objected, that this course will occupy a considerable portion 
of time, in the case of half educated pei'sons ; but it is useless to shut our eyes 
to this truth, that " they who know nothing^ can teach nothing" 

59. — It may perhaps be asked, whether, in this course of instruction, it would 
be wise to employ pictures, maps, and chronological tables ? My answer would 
be, ''*' use every assistance which you can find to enable you to understand what 
you teachy and to convey this knowledge^ but do not attempt to learn, or to teach, 
geography or chronology any further than as they are assistants to scriptural 
knowledge. It is not necessary for every christian scholar to know the latitude 
and longitude of Jerusalem, but it is of importance that they should be fully 
aware that Jerusalem is a city, and not a man ; and that it is situated in Judaea, 
and not in England. Nor can I conceive that any one will be likely to ac- 
quire the spiritual instruction derivable from the Acts of the Apostles, unless 
tliey have some idea of the travels of St. Paul, and in some measure compre- 
hend the relative positions of the places visited by that apostle to the Gentiles. 
Again, how can any one clearly understand the evidences of Christianity, who 
does not know something of the dates of those prophecies which prove Jesus 
to have been the very Christ ? For more than this I am not anxious to seek. 
But I cannot stop short of that which enables me to see the certainty of those 
things which God in his mercy has revealed unto me, and on my believing 
which he has made my salvation to depend. 

ON THE MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENT FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

61. — ^There should be an Entrance Book, in which the names of all those 
who are admitted into the school should be entered, with a notification of their 
proficiency at that time. The time when they leave school should afterwards 
be specified, and the state of their proficiency at that time should be also re- 
corded, and a short abstract of their future history may subsequently be made, 
in a column for observations. This forms a very valuable document, and by a 
judicious use of it the best system of subsequent superintendence over the 
scholars is preserved. 

62. — ^A School Absence Book, kept by the superintendent, who will call over 
the names every Sunday, and mark those who are present in good time, i. e., 
before prayers, those who come after, and those who are absent. The last de- 
scription should, if possible, be visited during the week. 

63. — Each teacher should keep a Class Absence Book, in which the same 
process should take place with regard to the class. It should indeed be a coun- 
terpart of, correspond essentially with, the school absence book ; and the hold- 
ing this book should constitute tlie warrant for being teacher to such and such 
children. In the beginning oi this book should ^e YJi\\.\ie\\^ \)cka \vs\. v3?l ^^ 
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lessons to be learnt by the class ; e. g,, in the class book (35), the lessons should 
stand thus in the time table for the class — 

MORNING. 

IX. — 10m. aft. Prayers. 

10m. 30m. Saying collect, and preparing the next. 

30m. 50m. J^ospel, and do. 

50m. 10m. aft. X, hymn, and do. 

10m. 30m. Reading the Acts of the Apostles. 

AFTERNOON. 

II. — 20m. aft. Saying catechism, texts, and preparing texts. 

20m. 30m. Reading the Acts. 

In a lower class tliey might stand thus — 
IX. — 10m. aft. Prayers. 

10m. 40m. Saying a verse, and preparing the next. 

40m. 10m. aft. X, Reading Manx Sunday school book,No. 1. 
10m. 30m. Looking at sacred pictures. 

II. — 15ra. aft. Saying Lord's Prayer. 

15m. 30m. Reading Manx Sunday school book. No. 1. 

64. — These divisions of time must depend on the hour when the school 
breaks up to go to church. I have only mentioned prayers at the coramence- 
nient ojf the morning schooling, for when the children are going to church, as 
they always ought to be, except for some very special reason, they should be 
taught that the service of the church constitutes Uie prayers at the end of school- 
ing. These minor details must be arranged by the superintendent, under the 
clergyman ; all that is necessary is that they should be settled, and written 
down in the time table of the class. 

65. — It is convenient perhaps to have a written time table for the school, 
but it is not absolutely necessary. In the previous case it would be simply this — 

MORNING. AFTERNOON. 

IX. 10m. Pmyers, &c. 11. 30m. Lessons. 

10m. 30 aft. X, Lessons. 30m. aft. II, prepare for 

30m. aft. X, Prepare for church. church. 

This supposes the church to be distant from the school. In case they are near 
together, the time occupied in going to church would be less, and the time 
table drawn up accordingly. 

66. — The use of the time table, written in each class absence book, is not 
merely to make the teachers regular, but in case of their unavoidable absence, 
the persons who supply their places will be able to carry on the work of the 
class without altering the accustomed routine. 

67. — Indeed it is convenient that each teacher should be provided with a 
bag, containing not only the class absence book, but a copy of each of the books 
which are required for the lessons of the Sunday, and each such book should 
be marked as to the special lesson for each day ; in short, a marked book for 
the class, e. g. The bag of the class (63) should contain the class absence 
book, a prayer book, a hymn book, or the selection of poeti^ in which the por- 
tion learnt and said last Sunday will be marked, as well as that to be said next 
Sunday, — a New Testament, in which there will be a notice at the beginning 
or in the margin, that Acts^ xix. 20 was the end of the lesson on May .14th, 
1844, — a scripture proofs and illustrations of the church catechism, marked in 
the same way ; — N. B. It is useful to have in every bag a small card map of 
the holy land. In the bag of the other class (63), there will be the class ab- 
sence book, a Watt's hymns for children, marked hymn viii. v. 3, May 14th, ▼. 
4, for May 21st, — the Manx Sunday school reading book. No. 1 , marked at the 
end of the last lesson, and a notice as to what part of the Lord's Prayer they 
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can say, and in some degree understand, and as to which picture they looked at. 
The bag gives a unity to the class ; and if, on any day in the week, it be sent 
to the superintendent, it signifies tiiat the teacher cannot attend the next Sun- 
day, and by being previously put into the hands of some supernumerary teach- 
er, it enables them to prepare for the work of the day. 

To be Concluded in our next. 
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A LETTEB FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE COVENTRY BOARD OF EDUCATION; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A MEETING OF SCHOOLMASTERS DURING THE HAR- 
VEST HOLIDAYS, FOR THE PURPOSE OF IMPROVEMENT. 

(From the Appendix to the Report of the National Society,) 

Dear Sir, — I have much pleasure in sending you twenty copies of the report 
of the proceedings of the schoolmasters and mistresses during the time they 
were assembled at the Central School, Coventry, for instruction. The report 
is taken from the Coventry Standard newspaper ; but was drawn up, as you will 
perceive, under the sanction of our society. 

It speaks so fully upon all the matters relating thereto, that I need not enter 
into any further particulars beyond that of saying, that I think the scheme has 
answered much beyond our expectations. I watched over it almost daily with 
the greatest anxiety, as I felt sure that if the slightest mistake was made, it 
would be an entire failure ; but I am now thoroughly convinced that the scheme, 
if carried on in subsequent meetings, is the best and cheapest mode of extend- 
ing those acquu'ements in our masters and mistresses which have become esseu- 
tial in these times, and of which, generally speaking, they are very deficieut. 
My chief fear arose from that natural unwillingness to submit, which is the vice 
of age and authority ; but the judicious manner in which Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Tearle conducted themselves entirely removed these difficulties ; and every day 
manifested a greater submission, and a more earnest desire to improve. 

There is no doubt that we enjoyed advantages which do not generally exist. 
A very large proportion of the masters had been trained at the Central School, 
Coventry, and were consequently personally known to Mr. Baud and myself ; 
they had also formed themselves into a society for mutual improvement, and 
their eyes were therefore open to its advantages : but under any circumstances, 
I am satisfied, that where a large number can be collected, and their labours 
patronised and attended by the clergy and others interested in their proceedings, 
and, more especially, if able judicious men are placed to instruct them, then 
the success will be as great as any one could anticipate. I have spoken thus 
strongly upon the measure, because I am desirous that others should reap the 
benefits of this experiment. Whatever methods have been hitherto adopted 
almost exclusively apply to masters or mistresses in training for future appoint- 
ments. This method grapples with the wants of the present race. It may be 
extended to every district in the kingdom ; its benefits may be kept alive by 
furnishing to the several masters and mistressess such books and maps as they 
have been initiated in when they met: quarterly meetings, of even one day, 
might be held to see what progress they have made ; and by a regular assem- 
bly of them for the holiday month in every year, their education might be car- 
ried to any pitch which may be thought desirable. 

The expense of such meetings, it will be seen from the report, is compara- 
tively speaking, but very trifling — 30*. per head per annum would pay the 
whole ; and this would scarcely amount to the cost of inspecting schools — a 
measure of very partial benefit, and, as far as my own experience goes, bearing 
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with it an odious interference; and, if so thought, doing more harm than good. 
The inspector may readily discover faults, and show, in his report, the need of 
amendment; but he has neither time nor opportunity for seeing them corrected. 
The first feeling towards those who discover our failings is dislike : it requires 
time to reason with ourselves, and then proof that our corrector is our real 
friend, before we value him and follow his advice. 

I beg to send two resolutions of thanks to the National Society, passed by 
our board ; and, with earnestly looking forward to their assistance in our fu- 
ture attempts to carry on the scheme which has been so propitiously begun, 
allow me to subscribe myself. 

Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

Ansty, September, 20, 1844. T. Cokeb Adams. 



At a Meeting of the Coventry Archidiaconal Branch of the Worcester Diocesan 

Board of Education, held at the Central School in Coventry, on the \6th 

day of September, 1844. The Venerable the Archdeacon of Coventry in 

the Chair. 

Besolved : — That the grateful thanks of this society be given to the National 

School Society, for appointing so able and efficient an organizing master as Mr. 

Tearle, to superintend the assembling of masters and mistresses at the Central 

School, Coventry, for instruction during the last harvest month. 

That the secretary do also transmit to the National Society their deep obli- 
gation under which this society feels itself placed, not only lor the great libe- 
rality shown to them in discharging the salary, &c. of the organizing master, 
but also for allowing them the high privilege of Mr. Wilson's invaluable assist- 
ance during the first week of the above instruction. 

T. CoKER Adams, Secretary. 



REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 

(From the Coventry Standard of September 13, 1844.^ 

It is with great satisfaction that we are enabled to give to our readers a 
detailed account of the proceedings of this important undertaking. The mea- 
sure itself excited considerable interest and expectation throughout the arch- 
deaconry, and we think that in all respects it has answered the warmest wishes 
of its benevolent projectors. The Coventry National School Society have always 
been aware of the vital importiince of adopting some regular system for educat- 
ing masters and mistresses ; and from its first establishment they have provided 
means, as far as it has been within their power, for educating those who have 
been entrusted to their care ; and they have consequently furnished to their 
own district, as well as to many other counties, upwards of one hundi'ed mas- 
ters and mistresses. They have, however, frequently lamented the very limited 
means which they possessed of carrying these desirable objects into full opera- 
tion ; and to obviate this palpable deficiency, they gladly adopted a suggestion 
made by some of the masters who have been educated at their centi'al schools, 
and who were resident near to Coventry, viz. that all the masters resident within 
the archdeaconry should be allowed to form themselves into a society, and to 
meet at the Cential School, Coventry, once a month, or oftener if found con- 
venient, for the purposes of mutual instruction ; and that books and maps, and 
other useful requisites, should be provided for rendering efficient these volun- 
tary and praiseworthy efforts. This society wiis formed a few years ago. It 
has worked admirably : and it has been sanctioned by the approval and praises 
of Dr. Feild, the ]>iesent Bishoj) of Newfoundland, who, in his report, as the 
bishop's visitor of schools within the archdeaconry, recommends most strongly 
the adoption of such societies. Much, however, still remained to be done. 
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The Schoulmasters' Society was still of a very limited nature. In consequence 
oi the great expense and loss of time required in travelling from a distance, 
it was chiefly confined to those resident in the neighhourhood of Coventry ; 
and the means of instruction were so crippled from the want of pecuniary 
support, that it was not to he expected that the henefits of this institution 
could he extended to the distant parishes of the archdeaconry. The impor- 
tance of the measure was, however, never lost sight of. The Archdeaconry 
Society were frequently urged to carry out their ohject to its fullest and most 
extended scale ; they nave seen how necessary it is, in an age when a general 
diffusion of knowleage is spread within the land, that their masters and mis- 
tresses should he raised in puhlic estimation above their ancient standard ; and 
although they knew that their present resources would not justify such an out- 
lay, they resolved at all hazards to trust to the generosity of an enlightened 
public, and to adopt such a course as must, if supported and carried on, lead 
to the completion of their long-formed hopes. They resolved to assemble 
all the masters and mistresses of the archdeaconry of Coventry, who were de- 
sirous of availing themselves of this opportunity of improvement, and whose 
schools were under the superintendence of the parochial clergy, at the Central 
School, Coventry, there to be instructed under an organizing master from the 
National Society in London (if such could be obtained), and who was to be 
assisted by their own central schoolmaster and mistress, Mr. and Mrs. Band, 
under whom, indeed, many of the district masters and mistresses had been ori- 
ginally trained. Application was consequently made to the London National 
School Society, and with their usual zeal for sound and useful education, and 
with the liberality which invariably accompanies all their acts, they not only 
complied with the committee's request in appointing an organizing master, but 
kindly consented to pay nearly the whole of his salary and expenses. A com- 
munication was immediately made to all the parochial clergy of the archdea- 
conry, informing them that their schoolmasters and mistresses might be sent to 
the Centi'al School, Coventry, for instruction, there to remain for the harvest 
month ; and that to each master or mistress would be paid by the committee a 
sum not exceeding 7*. per week, for such term as they should remain for tui- 
tion, towards their board, lodging and travelling expenses. Monday, the 12th 
of August, was the day appointed for their first assembling. Mr. Tearle, the 
organizing master, had arrived on the previous Saturday. The whole of Mon- 
day was consumed in arrangements; and these were most efficiently made 
under the able guidance of Mr. Wilson, the central schoolmaster of the Sanc- 
tuary School, Westminster, whom the National Society had kindly sent down to 
assist Mr. Tearle at the commencement of the proceedings, and to superintend 
them for a week : and it would be a culpable omission if we did not say that we 
think the great success of the measme is much to be attributed to the ability, 
the tact, the general knowledge of the human mind, the gentleness, and the 
firmness which he displayed in laying the foundation. On the 13th, the 
scheme was put into full operation. Sixty masters and mistresses were as- 
sembled ; and it will be satisfactory to those interested in this undertaking, 
and not without its uses to our general readers, if we give a detailed ac- 
count of the proceedings of one day, remarking that, with a few variations, 
this detail will serve lor a general view of the whole. The masters and 
mistresses assembled at 9 o'clock, a.m., and i)rayers from the Liturgy were read, 
they were then arranged in one class till 10 o'clock for religious instruction; 
during which doctrinal, historical, geographical, and scriptural questions were 
asked. The mistresses then retired into the girls' school, where the whole of 
the children were asseml)led in classes. Half of them were placed as teachers 
of the different classes, to learn the system of teaching under Mr. and Mrs. 
Band ; each mistress in rotation taking the lowest class, and ascending the next 
day to a higher. The other half of the mistresses was formed into a class for 
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Study ; different subjects were given to them to read and consider — some of 
them being employed in writing out from memory, or from copies, historical 
events, geographical circumstances, or arithmetical questions. This continued 
from 10 to 12. During this time the mastei*s were engaged in the other school in 
lectures and examinations by Mr. Tearle: — from 1 to half-past 10 in geography ; 
from half-past 10 to a quarter past 11 in arithmetic ; and from a quarter past 
11 to 12 in the derivation of words and grammar. At 12 they were dismissed, 
and assembled again at 2 p.m. The masters then went into the girls' school, 
and were divided into superintending the classes, and in other studies, as the 
mistresses had been in the morning. The mistresses assembled in the boys' 
school, and received instruction from Mr. Tearle : — from 2 to three quarters 
past 2 in arithmetic ; from three-quarters past 2 to half-past 3 in reading and ex- 
planation : from half-past 3 to 4 in the geography of Palestine ; and from 4 to 5 
in derivation and grammar. At 5 they were all dismissed, but assembled 
again at half-past 6, when three quarters of an hour was devoted to the theory 
and practice of vocal music, as applied by Hullah to psalmody and chanting ; 
and another three-quarters of an hour to lectures and conversations on topics 
connected with the system of teaching, — such as catechetical instructions ; the 
monitorial system ; attendance of children ; effects of emulation ; and rewards 
and punishments, &:c. At 8 o'clock they were dismissed for the night, with 
prayers from the Liturgy. 

£ach master and mistress, at these several times of meeting, entered their 
names in a book, stating the precise hour at which they came, and if absent at 
any time, had to account for their absence. There was no meeting on the Sa- 
turdays, and such masters and mistresses as had Sunday schools, were allowed 
to go home to superintend them ; and those who remained in Coventry had to 
enter into the register the manner in which they spent their Saturdays and Sun- 
days. The same system which has now been detailed was pursued throughout 
the month, with the exception that in the alternate weeks the morning and 
afternoon courses of education were changed with the masters and mistresses. 
Their attendance and attention diuing the whole of this period were most exem- 
plary. There was scarcely a single absence but from sickness or necessity ; 
and their anxiety to be instructed, and the readiness with which they seized 
hold of all new matter, their desire to assist each other, and above all, uieir hu- 
mility and docility in listening to all that was laid before them, are highly cre- 
ditable to themselves, and must urge on their friends to give them increasing 
opportunities of obtaining knowledge. And here it cannot be out of place to 
say a few words of the organizing master, Mr. Tearle. The virtues above por- 
trayed of the masters and mistresses, we believe have been made to shine so 
conspicuously by the kind and excellent manner in which he delivered his lec- 
tures. There was something so able, so conciliatory, and so practical in all he 
said and did, that it was impossible not respect him, or to hear him without 
learning something from him. The masters and mistresses gave evident proofs 
of their high estimation of him : they in a body subscribed, and purchased the 
" Church Services," and " Cruden's Concordance," and presented them to him 
as an offering of their gratitude, affection, and regard ; and this will be thought, 
no doubt, the best testimonial that can be given to the National Society of Mr. 
Tearle's exemplai-y conduct upon the occasion. During the month the lectures 
were regularly attended by fiie sul)-committee, and by many clergy of the 
archdeaconry, who occasionally assisted in them. Several of the nobility and 
gentry were also frequently in attendance ; and it seemed to be the universal 
opinion that great good was being effected, and that a system so admirably be- 
g^ ought to be carried on in future years. 

On Friday, the 6th of September, the instructions closed, and the sub-com- 
mittee met at 1 1 o'clock to settle the accounts. Each master and mistress were 
desired to send in their actual expenses ; and so satisfied were the committee 
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with the manner in which they had conducted themselves, that in every in- 
stance the full amount, according to their attendance, which the committee were 
authorised to give, was awarded to them. This, however, did not cover half 
their actual expenses, and tbe suh -committee deeply lamented tliat it was not 
in their power to award them a more adequate remuneration. The sum thus 
expended, however, when coupled with the organizing master s salary and ex- 
penses, and the cost of hooks, maps, &c., necessarily purchased for the occasion, 
amounted to more than jG80 ; and this has entirely exhausted the whole of the 
society's funds. It is to the increased generosity of the friends of the institution, 
therefore, and to the public at large, that the society must now look, not only 
for carrying on such desireable meetings in future years, but even for the com- 
mon working of the central schools. 

In the evening of Friday the masters and mistresses dined together in the 
girls* school. The secretaty, the Rev. T. Coker Adams, presided on this occasion ; 
and he was supported by the sub-committee, the Rev. Professor Leigh Cooke, 
the Rev. J. Sandford, the Rev. A. Clive, the Rev. J. Howells, the &y. H. T. 
Powell, and the Rev. F. F. Gooch. Many loyal and appropriate toasts were 
given, which elicited most admirable hints and advice from those who respond- 
ed to them. The books purchased by the masters and mistresses were pre- 
sented to Mr. Tearle after the dinner. The evening was enlivened by several 
beautiful glees, some of them sung by thirty or forty of the masters and mis- 
tresses, and which they had learned from Mr. Tearle, under HuUah's system. 
The grace before meat was well chanted ; " Non nobis, Domine," sung after din- 
ner, by Messrs. Parrott, Jeayes, Steane, and other masters. The anthem of 
" God save the Queen," was given with full effect ; and the labours and plea- 
sures' of this happy meeting were closed by the whole of the assembly's joining 
in Dr. Ken's beautiful " Evening Hymn. 

We have now detailed the simple facts of this praiseworthy attempt to im- 
prove a body of persons who, as trainers of the youthful mind, stand next in 
importance to our spiritual teachers ; and we cannot but think that every indi- 
vidual in the archdeaconry of Coventry, who really wishes for the improvement 
of the people by sound religious, practical, and useful education, will not only 
join with us in hearty thanks to those who have borne the heat and burden of 
this eventfiil undertaking, but will come forward promptly and handsomely to 
remove their difficulties. One word to our fellow townsmen, and we have 
done. A small piece of land adjoining the schools has been purchased, on 
their own responsibilty, by the committee. If this had been sold to others and 
built upon, the light and air, so needed in a large and crowded school, would 
have been entirely excluded on one side. Should we not then, as citizens, 
come forward and give them a helping hand ? The school rooms are an orna- 
ment and an honour to our city : at them have been educated thousands of our 
children ; we see that by works of improvement the resources of the society 
have been entirely exhausted : shall we not therefore reproach ourselves here- 
after if the schools be given up ? In the name of charity and good feeling, let 
a committee be inMnediately appointed and a collection made. From i)80 to 
jGlOO would remove their present difficulties and any stigma upon ourselves. 
It is upon our city, and our city alone, that this claim can be reasonably made ; 
it is to secure the health of our own children that this sacrifice has been called 
for ; and we feel sure that such an appeal will not be made in vain upon our 
liberal and enlightened townsmen. 

[We hail this as an important move in the right direction — the improve- 
ment of the existing race of schoolmasters and mistresses. It is to be hoped 
that so good a work, so well begun, will be as well followed up. Ed.] 
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CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 1845. 

EXAMINERS. 

Rowland Williams, M.A., King's College. 
William Gibson Humphry, M.A., Trinity College. 
William Spicer Wood, M.A., St. John's College. 
Henry Thring, M.A., Magdalen College. 



Ds. Holden ^Trin 

RendaU . . . . ) 

Newport Pemb. 

Bristed Trin. 

Phillipps Pemb. 

Lightfoot Trin. 

Russell John. 

Thompson Qu. 



FIRST CLASS. 

Ds. Knox Trin. 

Macleane Trin. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Alderson ...iTrin. 
Davenport ... > Chr. 

Fiske 3 Trin. 

Blenkiu Corp. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Jefferson John. 

Clive John. 



Ds. Cox John. 

Peel Trin. 

Buxton Trin. 

Bryans Trin. 

Fussol * Trin. 

Cayley Trin. 

Layard Chr. 

Yeoman Trin. 



Cambridge Classical Tripos. — Mr. Fre- 
derick Peel, of Trinity, already announced 
in the first class of the Classical Tripos, 
is second son of Sir Robert Peel. Of the 
six gentlemen comprising the first class, 
five are of Trinity; and of the twelve 
making up the second class, eight are of 
the same college. 

Cambridge ; Chancellor* s Medallists. 
—The two gold medals given annually 
to the two commencing bachelors of 
arts, who, having obtained senior optimes 
at least, show themselves the greatest 
proficients in classical learning, have 
been adjudged as follows : — F. RendaU 
(29th wrangler and first classic, bracket- 
ed). Trinity College; T. F. Knox (14th 
senior optime and third classic). Trinity 
College. 

BeWs Scholarships at Cambridge. — ^Two 
of these were adjudged on Friday to 
John Llewellyn Davies, Trinity College, 
and David James Vaughan, Trinity Col- 
lege. 

Subjects of Examination for B.A. De- 
gree, 1847. — Notice has been given, 
that, in addition to the fixed subjects of 
examination for the degree of B.A., the 



following are selected for the year 1847 : 
— l.The last fourteen chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 2. The Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Romans. 3. The first 
Three Books of the Odyssey. 4. The 
Germania of Tacitus. 5. The first Three 
Books of Paley's Moral Philosophy. 

Vacant Scholarships at Oxford. — An 
election will be held in Corpus Christi 
College, on Friday, the 9th of May, to 
two scholarships, open to natives of 
the counties of Wilts and Kent respec- 
tively. Candidates must be under nine- 
teen years of age on the day of elec- 
tion, and must present themselves to 
the president at 11 o'clock on Saturday, 
the 3rd of May, with certificates of the 
marriage of theip parents and of their 
own baptism, competent evidence of the 
day and place of their birth, testimonials 
from their college or school, together 
with a Latin epistle to each of the elec- 
tors. 

Eton College; Newcastle Scholar- 
ship* and Medal. — ^The annual examina- 
tions for the Newcastle Scholarships (of 
the value of £bO per annum, to be held 
for three years, founded by the Duke of 
Newcastle in 1829), were concluded on 
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Saturday, March the 8th. The scholar- 
ship was adjudged to Day, K.S., the 

son of the Rev. H. T. Day, vicar of Men- 
dlesham, Suffolk; and the gold medal 

to Back, as the boy who stood 

second in the examination of the scholar- 
ship. The number of candidates was 
36, and the following were selected by 
the examiners (Mr. G. Cornewall Lewis, 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
the Rev. W. L. Sampson, of King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge), as having particularly 
distinguished themselves : — Mr. Herbert 
(son of Earl Powis), M'Niven, Hornby, 
Welby ma., Simmonds, K.S., Wayte, 
K.S., Ranken, and Beaumont (first 
Prince Albert's prizeman of 1844.) 

National Society. — ^The meetings of 
the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church, during the last month, 
have been attended by his Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; the 
Lords Bishops of London, Hereford, 
Lichfield, and Worcester ; Viscount San- 
don, M.P. ; Thomas D. Acland, Esq. 
M.P. ; the Very Reverend the Dean of 
Chichester ; Venerable Archdeacon Sin- 
clair; the Rev. H. H. Norris ; Rev. 
H. H. Milman ; Rev. John Jennings ; 
Rev. William Short ; William Davis, 
Esq. ; Gilbert F. Mathison, Esq., and 
Richard Twining, Esq. 

Grants from the Special Fund to the 
amount of £1,500, and from the Queen's 
Letter Fund to the amount of £477 — 
total, JGI,977 — ^have been voted in aid 
of schools. 

Oxford Diocesan Board of Education. — 
This board has just issued its sixth an- 
nual report. It states, that the number 
of masters and mistresses sent out from 
the training schools during the year had 
been rather below the average of former 
years. With respect to the condition of 
the middle or commercial schools, the 
report remarks that favourable mention 
may be made. At Cowley, Newbury, 
Bicester, and other places, these schools 
have been established, and were work- 
ing remarkably well. That at Hunger- 
ford, in consideration of the peculiar 
cirumstances of the place, had been 
abandoned. During the year all the 
schools established by the board had 
been visited by inspectors appointed with 
the sanction of the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese. 



Rev. Dr. Arnold. — The monument 
which was subscribed for by the friends 
of the late Dr. Arnold, has been for 
some time in the chapel at Rugby. It 
was executed in Caen stone by Mr. John 
Thomas ; the figure is recumbent, under 
a rich Gothic canopy, and has given so 
much satisfaction to the committee, that 
they have rewarded the artist with dSlOO 
beyond the sum agreed upon. 

Royal Visit to Christ* s Hospital. — 
The Queen and Prince Albert honoured 
Christ's Hospital with a visit on the 9th 
inst. to attend divine service and witness 
the scholars at their evening meal. 

Her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
arrived at half-past 6 o'clock, alighting 
at a temporary entrance erected on the 
south side of the hall leading to the prin- 
cipal staircase, where they were received 
by Mr. Alderman Thompson, M.P., the 
president, and Mr. R. Hotham Pigeon, 
the treasurer. The royal suite consisted 
of the Duchess of Buccleuch, mistress of 
the robes; the Countess of Dunmore, 
lady in waiting ; the Earl of Morton, lord 
in waiting ; Mr. R. Ormsby Gore, groom 
in waiting ; Colonel the Hon. Charles 
Grey, equerry in waiting ; and Major- 
General Sir Edward Bowater, equerry to 
the Prince. 

As the royal party entered the hall the 
organ commenced playing the national 
anthem. Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
(who wore the star of the most noble 
order of the garter) passed up the middle 
of the hall, followed immediately by the 
president and the treasurer, and also by 
the royal suite. 

The appearance of the hall was very 
interesting ; the building, which is about 
200 feet long, 52 feet wide, and 47 feet 
high, contained near 900 scholars, ranged 
at long rows of tables; and great num- 
bers of governors of the institution oc- 
cupied seats on either side of the hall. 

At the east end was the organ gallery 
with the scholars composing the choir, 
and at the west end were a number of 
raised seats, filled with the ladies of the 
governors and of the members of the 
corporation. 

The Lord Mayor and most of the al- 
dermen were present, and occupied seats 
on the south side of the hall at the wes- 
tern end ; and fronting the corporation 
on the opposite side were the members 
of the committee, including Lord Sandys, 
Sir William Curtis, Mr. B. Baldwin, MP., 
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and Mr. Thomas Poynder, and also the 
Marquis of Exeter, the Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, and other governors. 

Her Majesty sat in the chair of state 
usually filled by the president, who sat 
on this occasion on her Majesty's left. 
The treasurer was on the right of Prince 
Albert ; the Duchess of Buccleuch and 
the Countess of Dunmore were on the 
right of the treasurer, and the noblemen 
and gentlemen in waiting occupied seats 
on the left of the president. 

The chair of state was placed in front 
of the raised seats at the west end of the 
hall, and behind the Queen sat Mrs. 
Thompson the wife of the president, and 
Mrs. Pigeon, the wife of the treasurer. 

The steward of the hospital was sta- 
tioned underneath the magnificent win- 
dow of stained glass in the middle of the 
hall, which contains the arms of its four 
royal governors, viz., the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the Prince of Wales, and Prince 
George ; and those of Edward VI., the 
founder of the hospital, and of Charles 
II., founder of the Mathematical School ; 
also the arms of the president and the 
treasurer. 

On a signal from the steward the ser- 
vice commenced by the whole of the 
scholars singing the first two verses of 
the 100th psalm, written copies of the 
psalm being presented to the Queen and 
Prince Albert by two of the scholars 
kneeling. 

The reader for the evening, Edward A. 
Newton, one of the senior Grecian scho- 
lars, then read a portion of the 10th chap- 
ter of the gospel of St. Luke, beginning 
with the 2 1st verse. 

Then followed several prayers. 

The scholars sang four verses of the 
139th psalm, copies in ornamental pen- 
manship being presented to Her Majesty 
and the Prince by the scholars by whom 
they were written. 

Grace having been said the supper was 
served. Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
then rose, and, followed by the royal 
suite (including the Marquis of Exeter), 
passed down the whole extent of the ta- 
bles in the hall while the scholars were 
at their meal. The president and the 
treasurer attended the august visitors. 

The Queen and the Prince having re- 
turned to their seats, and the supper be- 
ing ended, an anthem (composed by 
Hayes) was sung. 

The whole of the scholars then passed 
in procession before the Queen and Prince 
Albert, the 12 Grecians (proceeding to 



the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge) passing first, followed by the 12 
King's scholars, destined for the naval 
service. The other boys followed with 
their nurses in the order of their wards. 

The scholars having made their obei- 
sance to the Sovereign and the Prince re- 
tired from the hall. The organ conti- 
nued to play during the procession of the 
scholars. 

The Queen and Prince Albert then 
rose and quitted the hall, attended by 
their suites ; the president and the trea- 
surer conducting Her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness to their carriage. 

Governesses. '^X society is about to be 
established for the purpose of raising 
the condition of the very useful class of 
persons called governesses, and of im- 
proving the means of preparatory educa- 
tion which is to enable them to under- 
take the instruction of others. The pro- 
spectus, which Is dictated in a truly 
benevolent spirit, remarks, ** In order to 
form governesses who may hope event- 
ually to be regarded as the friends of the 
parents, after establishing a claim to 
their gratitude, we must select minds 
whose natural endowments will enable 
them to profit by the advantages bestow- 
ed, and ascertain that they have also a 
turn for imparting instruction. Accom- 
plishments must hold a due place, and 
remarkable talent in any line will not be 
neglected. Cheerfulness and energy will 
be promoted and encouraged, and these 
may be aided by the cultivation of kindly 
aflFections, the encouragement of inno- 
cent amusements, and the formation of 
habits of self-control. Three months' 
gratuitous instruction will be offered 
to pupils properly recommended, and 
willing to go through the required pro- 
bationary residence. If admitted, £.50 
annually paid by them will include 
the best masters, and every other ex- 
pense, during three or four years of 
training.'' Among the ladies of rank 
and station at the head of this society 
we perceive the names of the Countesses 
of Mount Edgecumbe and Rosebery, 
Dowager Lady Lyttelton, Lady Noel 
Byron, and the Hon. Miss Muray. 

Medical Students. — Rev. Dr. Wame- 
ford has signified his intention of pre- 
senting another thousand pounds to 
Queen's College, Birmingham, to enable 
the coMtvcW to cwcx"^ owt Vv\% ^veat ends in 
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dents good Christians as well as able 
practitioners in medicine and surgery. 
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Isle of Man. — King WUliam*s College. 
— Tlje whole of this building, with the 
exception of the chapel, which is in pro- 
gress, has been completed within twelve 
months from the fire which destroyed it, 
Jan. 14, 1844. The principal and stu- 
dents have returned to their lodgings. 
The bishop has issued the following ad- 
vertisement, requesting contributions 
towards the re-establishment of the li- 
brary : — 

** The liberality of their friends in Eng- 
land has enabled the inhabitants of the 
Isle of Man to restore the building which 
was consumed in 1844. The library, the 
only public one on the island, consisted of 
books given by Bishop Wilson and subse- 
quent benefactors, and was destined for 
the use of the students, and of the clergy 
generally. Those friends who have expres- 
sed their wish to contribute books for its 
re-establishment, or who may be induced 
to do so, are informed that the new library 
is now ready for the reception of such 
volumes as they can spare. The works 
which will be most required are — books 
of reference, theological, classical, and 
such as are calculated to promote sound 
education — as connected with history, 
English literature, and science. 

** Books may be sent to Mr. Darling, 
Bookseller, Little Queen -street, Lincoln's 
Inn ; Mr. Parker, Bookseller, Oxford ; 
W. G. Wilson, Esq., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

** If persons from distant parts of the 
kingdom wish to contribute small quan- 
tities of book;^, they are requested to con- 
sult the Rev. R. Dixon, Principal of the 
College, as to the best and cheapest me- 
thod of forwarding them. Larger quan- 
tities may be sent directly to the College 
Library, Isle of Man. 

" Thos. Vowler, Sodor & Man." 

Scotch Parochial Schoolmasters. — The 
Earl of Minto presented a petition to the 
House of Lords on the 17th inst., from 
the Presbytery of Wigton, and from an- 
other place, praying that some better 
provision should be made for the paro- 
chial schoolmasters of Scotland. This 
question had been brought under the 
consideration of her Majesty's govern- 
ment last year, and he wished now to 
ascertain whether or not her Majesty's 
government intended to do any thing 
decisive tin's session. He apprehended 
tliatjhere were no impediments in the 



way; or, if there were, they must be 
such as could easily be removed. He 
thought that the salary of a parochial 
schoolmaster ought not to be less than 
£50 a year ; and he was anxious that 
the law should be so constructed as to 
deal with the cases of those who mis- 
conducted themselves, or who, from other 
circumstances, were incapable of doing 
their duty properly. Some provision 
also should be made for those who, 
through age or infirmity, became incapa- 
citated. He would, however, be perfect- 
ly satisfied to leave the matter in the 
hands of her Majesty's government, if 
they would undertake it. 

The Duke of Buccleuch assured the 
noble earl, that this subject had engaged 
the attention of her Majesty's govern- 
ment. It was not without its difficulties, 
some of minor importance, and others of 
greater. No doubt that several matters 
ought to be considered, not only with 
regard to the provision of annual incomes 
of schoolmasters, but the state of the 
law with respect to their appointment 
and removal. As those were most difficult 
points to deal with, an investigation be- 
fore a committee of their lordships' house 
would be the best means of bringing 
the subject more fully in all its bearings 
before the legislature, and such a com- 
mittee would be able to decide on the 
measures which would be most proper 
to bring forward. He would therefore 
propose, that a select committee be ap- 
pointed — (" move ! move !" from the 
Duke of Wellington ;) he would move 
for the appointment of a select commit- 
tee, to inquire into the condition of the 
parochial schoolmasters in Scotland. 

The Earl of Minto rose and said, he 
could not refrain from expressing his 
satisfaction at the course which her Ma- 
jesty's government contemplated in re- 
ference to this subject. 

The motion was then put from the 
woolsack and agreed to. 

Bombay. — The Lord Bishop of Bom- 
bay, in a letter dated Suratj(on visitation), 
Nov. 28, 1844, wrote as follows: — 

*' On the other side is a list of books 
very much required by the Rev. G. Candy, 
superintendant of the school of the Indo- 
British Mission in Bombay, towards the 
erection of whose buildings the venera- 
ble Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge made so liberal a contribution 
about tvve ^eais in^o. 'VVve,^^>^^\\^tv<L^ <5»\ 
the soc\et^*s ^reaX. \\\iet^vc^ ^ts^O^Cx^wNs* 
mc, 1 trust t\ot \Awxv^^V3»\a^^^^'^'^'^ 
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it again. The boys and girls' schools 
are now in full operation, and are afford- 
ing christian instruction to many desti- 
tute children, who without them must 
have remained in ignorance. When I 
saw the schools before the monsoon, 
there were 80 boys and 45 girls in them ; 
their progress was generally satisfactory. 

•* Since the establishment of the Indo- 
British Mission School, it has been a 
comfortable reflection, that (with our 
present European and Indo-British po- 
pulation) no child need now be without 
christian education in this diocese. The. 
various regimental schools educate the. 
children of the soldiers ; the Education 
Society receives for board and education 
the orphan children of soldiers and Indo- 
British children, whose parents have been 
in the service of government, besides 
many other European Indo-British, whose 
parents or friends can pay something to- 
wards the education of their children. 
The indo-British Mission school receives 
those children who have no claim upon 
the Education Society, or regimental 
schools. In it are some children of na- 
tive Christians, and of Indo-Portuguese 
parents. Many parents or friends pay 
something for the children in the school. 
But we are, from the want of funds, 
often under the painful necessity of re- 
fusing or of delaying to admit applicants. 
We have, therefore, very little to meet 
the expense of books, &c. The diocesan 
committee have afforded the school as- 
sistance by some grants of books. 

" Mr. Candy has forwarded to me the 
list of books, as what are now^ required 
for the two schools, in the hope that the 
venerable society may be able to grant 
them for the use of the school ; and from 
my own knowledge of the circumstances 
of the funds and of the want of books, I 
would respectfully but strongly recom- 
mend the application to the favourable 
consideration of the general board of 
the Society. 

Mohawk Indians. — At the last meeting 
of the same Society, the following letter 
was read from the Rev. Saltern Givens, 
Missionary to the Mohawk Indians, Bay 
of Quints, Canada West, dated 23rd De- 
cember, 1844. 

** I request you will convey to the 
members of the Venerable the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
sincere thanks of the Mohawk Indians, of 
the Bay of Qmnt4, for their handsome 



donation of books (£15 sterling), which 
arrived in good order, in the month of 
October last. 

" The consecration of the church, for 
which the books for the desk and com- 
munion-table were intended, has taken 
place. The books were deposited in their 
places in the presence of the Indians ; and 
the valuable stock of well-selected ele- 
mentary publications with which you 
have supplied me, I am carefully distri- 
buting. With the Divine blessing, I trust 
this donation from the society will be 
productive of much good. As the supply 
of tracts and small books is rather larger 
than will be required for the Indians, I 
have assumed the liberty of distributing 
a few among the destitute settlers in the 
interior, to whom I pay periodical visits. 
On my last missionary tour, I took a few 
of the smaller books with me ; and at the 
various stations at which J performed ser- 
vice, I distributed them to the children, 
with some encouraging remarks of the 
use to be made of them ; and the eager- 
ness and delight with which they pressed 
forward to obtain them, would have gra- 
tified the supporters of your beneficent 
institution. The little tracts entitled, 
" Prayers for Children," I highly prize, as 
they will enable me to insist upon that 
most essential duty of the Christian pa- 
rent — teaching their children to pray. 
And where I find parents unable or un- 
willing to discharge this duty, I undertake 
it myself, with the aid of these little 
books. This practice of teaching children 
their prayers in the presence of their pa- 
rents, at these humble assemblies for pub- 
lic worship, was adopted with signal suc- 
cess by one of the earliest missionaries 
sent by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to this 
part of the province — the late Rev. John 
Langhome, whose memory is embalmed 
in the best affections of those who knew 
him. Many of those who received in- 
struction from him, as * babes in Christ,' 
now grey-haired patriarchs, have borne 
grateful testimony to me of the benefit 
they derived from this excellent method. 
The labour of sowing the precious seed 
in so promising a soil as the youthful 
mind, is beguiled by the bright hopes of 
an abundant harvest. The seed with 
which the society has furnished me shall 
be faithfully scattered, and devoutly will 
I implore God's blessing on it ; but, oh ! 
how many briars and thorns are spring- 
ing up in this wilderness to choke it I*' 
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ON MAINTAINING A CONNECTION WITH CHILDREN 
AFTER THEY LEAVE OUR NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Rby. Sir, — As an apology for this letter, and in explanation of its in- 
tent, I would beg leave to refer to an article in the 23rd number of 
the Journal, in which the difficulties at present experienced in main- 
taining a connection with children after they leave our national schools 
are lamented, and an earnest wish is expressed, that some general 
scheme could be devised for the attainment of so desirable an object. 
Your remarks on this article, and offer of the Journal of Education as a 
medium of correspondence, have induced me to trouble you with a few 
suggestions, should you deem them worthy of publication. 

My object is not to descant on the great importance of the subject in 
question ; this must be evident to every one interested in the education 
of our poorer brethren, and needs not to be supported by elaborate ar- 
guments. Every one who looks back on his past life must, I think, 
acknowledge the peculiar dangers of that period, when the child leaves 
his home to enter the world, where, alas, he will be beset by tempta- 
tions and snares, and " many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in perdition.'* If we only consider, that at this critical period of 
his career, this " turning point*' of his life, when he stands most in 
need of admonition and encouragement, our influence over the indivi- 
dual ceases ; I conceive every one will admit tbe necessity of so extend- 
ing our present system, that the instructor of childhood may continue 
the guide and counsellor of youth, till, by the divine blessing, the young 
man, led on by continued counsel and practice, may be thoroughly 
established in the fear of God. 

But the difficult question is, — How can this be effected ? 

In the first place, we must bear in mind the various circumstances 
for which we shall have to provide. These will not only vary in dif- 
ferent localities, but will also be liable to change in each. To suggest 
a universal scheme I do not pretend ; indeed, I think such a thing im- 
possible, as arrangements well suited to one place might be entirely 
unfit for another. However, ** in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety," and if several plans be proposed, we may perhaps be enabled 
eventually to blend them into one, or at all events select one adapted 
to our own peculiar circumstances. 

The scheme I would now propose is the cultivation of church music 
on some decided and well matured plan, and that not merely for the 
purpose of imparting a certain amount of musical knowledge, but as 
conducive to a definite object, to the great and holy purpose of praising 
Gx>d. Music of a miscellaneous character has done much towards 
softening and improving the minds of our children, and the cultivation 
of psalmody has raised many voices in the praise of God's " excellent 
greatness ;" but still I conceive that much more might be done by care- 
ful training in the use of compositions specially set apart for the wor- 
ship of the sanctuary, in which we are told to " lift up our hands and 
praise the Lord," The mere acquaintance, however , ^\\.b. Xi^a xsoaL-sva '^^ 
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be of little avail, unless we give them opportunities of actually using it 
in the solemnity of worship. ITiese opportunities may be afforded in 
school and church. As regards the school prayers, I speak with re- 
serve, fearing that I may be considered as dictating to the clergy, who 
are, of course, the sole judges in this matter ; yet I would respectfully 
suggest the advantage and propriety of making the daily school devo- 
tions consist of selections from our incomparable liturgy.* As an in- 
stance, I would propose the confession and Lord's prayer, followed by 
the versicles» the Venite, and one of the psalms for the day, concluding 
with the creed, the responses " Lord have mercy upon us," and a few 
collects.f Such a selection, affording the interchange of prayer and 
praise, would make the children feel the solemnity of worship, and 
would not be too long ; while it afforded every opportunity of using, in 
God's service, the music they had previously learned. By a little care 
and attention the prayer, read by the master in a clear audible tone, 
would be answered by the united voices of his scholars, chanting to an 
easy cadence, the Amen ; while a very trifling amount of labour would 
enable them to chant the versicles, canticles, and psalms. 

There may be some, perhaps, who will feel disposed to question the 
propriety of making such a use of music in our devotional exercises. In 
reply to these objections, I would refer to places where such an attempt 
as the above has been made. Let them hear the supplication, and the 
psalm of praise, uttered in the solemn tune of *' meet and holy song," 
by 200 of our little ones ; let them mark the interest with which they 
join in the service, and they will, I think, acknowledge how much cause 
there is of thankfulness that we have thus been enabled to secure their 
united aspirations of prayer and praise ; and of hope that, while raising 
their voices, God may in mercy raise their hearts also. 

And now. Rev. Sir, to show the application of these remarks to the 
subject in question, I would propose, in the second place, that a choir 
should be formed at the church attended by the school ; and that, as far 
as may be deemed expedient, the chanting be conducted in a similar 
manner. Let the boys who leave the school be allowed to continue 



* Perhaps some persons may be surprised at this suggestion, and say that I am 
only advocating that which already exists. Now, while it is admitted that the prayers 
which are used in our national schools, are extracted from the liturgy ; it must also 
be allowed, that, in the majority of cases, there is little approach to a regular selec- 
tion from the daily offices of prayer, appointed by our church. Doubtless, the best 
arrangement would be a daily attendance on public worship ; but as this is a privi- 
lege which few have the opportunity of enjoying, I think it is very important so to 
frame our school service, that it may present at least the outline of the worship of 
the sanctuary. Viewed in this connection, the advantages of such an arrangement 
must be obvious. An intimate acquaintance with many of our church formularies 
would be acquired ; and the child taught by daily practice, would understand and be 
eager to perform his part in public worship. 

t It might be productive of much benefit, if according to the direction of the 
church, part of the Litany were used on Wednesday and Friday. In suggesting 
that part should be used, let me not be supposed to entertain an idea, that this admi- 
rable composition is too long, or to depreciate any parts of it ; my only motive is, 
a regard for the natural feelings of children, and a consequent fear that by attempt- 
ing too much we may defeat the great aim of all our labours. 
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members of this choir (of coarse I am not supposing any remuneration 
for their services), upon condition of constant attendance. We should 
by these means secure their observance of God's holy day and the wor- 
ship of his sanctuary, gaining, at the same time, a weekly opportunity 
of inquiry, advice, and control. Of course such a scheme would not 
retain all ; but, I conceive, many would thus be kept within the true 
fold, and would gladly ** go into the house of the Lord" to join in the 
service, endeared to them by this daily use of it at school. 

In connection with these remarks I would also say, let the religious 
instruction of the school embrace a careful explanation of the church 
services, and the various seasons of the ecclesiastical year ; and let 
these seasons be distinctly marked, that the children may grow up in a 
practical acquaintance with them, looking forward to their approach, 
and understanding their design. Fervently would we pray that, by 
such means, they may be led to love the church of which they are mem- 
bers, and Him who " suffered for us, leaving us an example that we 
should walk in his steps." 

We have, as our consolation and hope, the scriptural promise, that 
if we train up a child in the way he should go, when he is old he will 
not depart from it. 

Your most obedient servant, 

C. 



INSTRUCTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

( Con tin ued from page V\0.) 

WHOLE NUMBERS. 

It would probably interest some of our readers, if we were to compare 
the merits of the different works which have lately appeared on this 
subject. But we think that it will be more practically useful to con- 
fine our observations for the present to those which have been most 
generally approved of, at the same time that we proceed at once 
to fulfil the promise with which we set out, and describe at some 
length that which we would recommend in their stead, as being still 
better adapted for imparting to the infant mind clear ideas of numbers. 
The work which immediately occurs to us, as professing to do this 
with the highest authority, and as meriting notice from its intrinsic 
excellence, as well as from the simplicity and clearness of the style, is a 
short treatise by Pestalozzi, entitled, *' Exercises on Arithmetic for 
Elementary Schools," and which has been recently republished with 
additions and improvements, under the sanction of the Privy Council of 
Education. Notwithstanding this high praise, however, and which we 
think justly belongs to it, we must confess, that we prefer to its so- 
called " table of unities," the still more mechanical and tangible appa- 
ratus for some time introduced, but we believe little known to this 
country, called the Russian Ball Frame ; not that wc consider the 
Swiss schoolmaster's plan to be philosophically defective, or wanting, 
as to the fulness and accuracy of its details: but we have found 
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from experience, that, whilst with the printed book and the diograif 
attached, it is, comparatively speaking, difficult to arrest and engage 
children's attention for any length of time ; with the other inBtniment 
of coloured balls and wires, the infant mind is immediately interested 
and impressed ; any collection of units, tens, hundreds, or thousands, 
that may be sought, may be easily presented ; and the relations and 
products of the various factors in multiplication may be rapidly and 
clearly shown. In short, whether we take simple or complex numbers, 
and wish to point out the principle or manner of their combinations, we 
affirm that we can do this far more easily, and readily, and effectually 
on the system of our northern neighbours, than by Pestalozzi's mode, 
or by any other with which we are acquainted. The Englieh ball 
frame, which is so generally used in infant and other elementary schools, 
with its ten rows of coloured balls, ten balls being on each row, enables 
us to count as &r as 100, each ball or bead representing one or unity; 
Ho. I m but this is the utmost'extent to which 

we can go. The Russian ball frame, 
however, (which serves the ingenious 
inventors, who use it in th^r retail 
shops, to calculate, with the utmost 
rapidity and precision their intricate 
accounts in that country's coin, with 
its numerous divisions and subdivi- 
sions), is made thus ; and when used 
in a school for the purpose of teach- 
ing numeration or any other rule 
of arithmetic, may be held either in 
Now it will be observed in the draw- 
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a vrrtical or horizontical position. 
ing or diagram, that the apparatus in question admits of only nine balls 
each wire, (because there can be only nine units of any kind whatsoever) , 
and that there are altogether ten wires with nine balls on nine of them, 
the wire m n being vacant to represent the dot which separates whole 
numbers from decimals. On the wire a, then, which is tiie first to the 
left of m n, the balls stand for 1. 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, unite ; on the 
second wire to the left (or b), the nine balls stand for teas; on the 

• There are two modes, though we prefer that marked No. I, by which the ball* 
may be made to remain arranged id any way that may seem 
St to the teacher, even when the frame is held in a verti- 
cal position. The contrivance suggested could, however, 
scarcely be required in a Lancastrian scbool, where the mas- 
ter or teacher having only drafts or Bmall ctaiaes of 5 or S to 
instruct, migbt giw the lesson while holding the fiame hori- 
zontally. LetAB or No. l.represent any oneof the wires {ex- 
cept m n, or that which is vacant), on the frame. C E D 
will then be a spring, which presses against the ninth or 
lower ball, a very small effort being all that is necessary to 
detach one or more balls from the upper part of the (rune. 
In No. 2 the balls slide on ■ double wire, which admit* tl a 
bulge in the centre, L. By this bulge the balls are held up, 
and to pass over it a little force is required, sufBdent to 
'" compress the double wire, as the ball or balls are dnwn 

the lower half of the trame. 
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third wire (or c) for hundreds ; on the fourth (or d) for thousands, and 
so on to /, which enables us to represent hundreds of thousands. 
Looking again to the right of m n, we have nine balls on the wire g, 
to represent tenths in decimals ; nine others on the wire h, to repre- 
sent hundreths ; and on t, are the thousandths ; so that there are 
six wires, a, b, c, d, e, /, for the whole numbers, and three, g, h, t, for 
the decimals. If we take the arrangement of the balls on the diagram 
to represent a particular sum in numeration, we shall have on the 
lower part of the frame the sum of 250486.352, and on the upper part 
749513.647. 

It will still, however, be necessary to make use of certain plane 
figures, and of cubes likewise, in order that the learner may fully un- 
derstand how to measure surfaces and solids, with the products of three 
factors. 

Nor will it be difficult to any reflecting person to perceive, that 
whilst we would thus confine the intuitive method within its natural 
limits, we at the same time take every advantage of it, turning it, we 
believe, to much better account than do the Germans their vaunted 
apparatus of cubes and other solids. 

Ist. With the ball firame it is easy to give to a child commencing 
the study of arithmetic the idea of counting by units, as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

By two's — as I, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., or 2, 4, 6. 8, &c. ; by which two 
last processes what is meant by even and odd numbers is completely 
illustrated. 

By three's— as 1, 4, 7, 10, &c., or 2. 5, 8, 11, &c., or 3, 6, 9, 12, 
&c. ; thus presenting to the pupil all the multiples of 3. 

In like manner, we may continue to count as far as the nines, and 
still better to the twelves. It will be also observed, that not only is it an 
easy task to explain the process of addition by these means, but that 
of multiplication likewise ; nay, that addition and multiplication arc 
each, in fact, but a more rapid species of numeration. 

2ndly. These exercises are varied with great advantage to both 
scholars and teachers, by reversing the plan already suggested ; that is 
the child is asked to show the difierent ways of forming any given 
number — ex, gr. 8, and he will answer — 
8 = 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1, the balls being thus, oooooooo, or 8 on one row. 
a SB 7 4. 1 i 0000000 

8=6 + 2 (000000 

ioo 

8 = 5 + 3 ["^^^ 

(000 

8=4 + 4 ^^®° 



\ 



0000 



8 = 3 + 5 jooo 

1 00000 

and so on, by which means it becomes self-evident to the child, that 
other like combinations may be formed ; that for instance 5 + 3=3 + 5, 
&c. In a word we are thus enabled clearly to establish in the infant 
mind, the general principle or axiom, that pio\\da^ ^iJaa \i\i\si^^\ ^\ 
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units remBin the same, it is of 
may be disposed or arranged. 

Srdly. We may employ the Russian ball frame, already described, 
for that system of nnmeration, which we explain as we proceed ; ano- 
ther important principle being at the same time illustrated and impres- 
sed upon the minds of the learner. E.g., 1 wish the little scholar, 
who, it maybe supposed, has already laid in a store of simple ideas on 
number, to count by 7, or to add 7 units at a time. I lower therefore, 
in the first instance, 7 balls or units on the wire a : but to add 7 irom 
the same wire is impossible, since there remains on the upper part of 
the wire two balls only. 1 lower then one ball, representing one 10 on 
the wire h ; hut having thus taken 10, instead of 7, 1 have 3 balls more 
than was required, on which account I take away 3 balb (or replace 
them on the upper part of the wire a,) which leaves one 10 on the 
wire 6, to be added to 4 units on the wire a, or 14 to represent 7x7. 
Should we wish to extend the lesson and to add another 7, we must 
then lower another 10 on the wire b, and take away 3 balls from the 
lower part of the wire a, which will leave two lO's and one unit, or 21, 
to represent 7 repeated 3 times. It would be possible to add another 
7 directly, that is by lowering 7 balls on the wire a, thus presenting 
No.l m to the child's notice two lO'sonwire 

b, and 8 units on wire a, to represent 
28, or7repeated4times. ToobtainS 
times T, or 35, we must add another 
10 on the wire b, and take away 3 
units on a, &c. &c. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to point out that the pupil at 
this stage will understand that one 
ball on wire b, equals 10 of those 
on a, upon the same principle that he 
comprehends how one gold or silver 
yE»t.-vuKyfl< coin may be equal in value to seve- 

ral silver coins or to many copper coins. 

4thly. Again with the Russian ball frame, the process of BubtraC' 
tion may be explained, perhaps more clearly than by any other method. 
Ex. gr., setting out from 10, from 100, or any other number that may 
be suggested, I count off by one thus — 







: 
1 i 




T 


'.' 



10. 9. 



3, 2, 



100, f)9. 98, 97, 96, 95, 94, 93, 92, 91, 
where the analogy is evident, or I count off by S's 
10, 8, 6, 4. 2. 0. 
100, 98, 96, 94, 92, 90, 
where the analogy of the two processes is also evident ; or again 58, 
56. 54. 52, 50, &c. 

5thly. The reader is also requested to notice tlie fact, that whilst we 
count off thus by I's, by 2's, or by 3's, &c. nnt only is the process of 
subtraction illustrated and explained, but likewise the principle of 
division itself —ej^. gr., if we take the number 20, and count off from 
it by4's, we have 20, 16, 12, 8, 4, Oi the number 4 having been thus 
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subtracted 5 times : in other words it is evident, that 5 is contained in 

20, four times, which is in fact the opposite process ^ q o o o 

that in the multiplication of 4 by 5, or if I form 20, with 

rows of 4 balls on each row, I find that there are 5 such 

rows, and I can therefore subtract from 20, five rows ^ « ^ _ 
• o o o o 

of 4, or in other words 5 times 4 = 20. The same 

figure also shows (regarding it vertically), that 20 is 

formed by 4 rows of 5 balls, or that 20 divided by 5 = 4. 

6thiy. We may give a lesson on subtraction, by calling to our aid 
the child's knowledge of the rule of addition, and which we suppose 
already acquired by him. Ex. gr„ if from 64 I would subtract 7, as I 
cannot take 7 from 4, I point out that 7 = 10 — 3, and on the frame I 
show that 64—7 = 64—10 + 3 = 54 + 3 = 57; for in taking away 
10 instead of 7, as at first proposed, 1 have taken away 3 more than 
was required, this 3 therefore must again be added : this process we do 
not hesitate to affirm, is peculiarly adapted to impress upon the child 
a most important principle in arithmetic. 

7thly. Lf we have a number which is not an exact multiple of that 
which we are about to subtract from it, or to divide it by, there will 
of course be a remainder. Let then 27 be the number, and 6 the divi- 
sor, or that number which we would repeatedly subtract from it. We 
have then 27, 21, 15,9, 3, or 4 times 6 and once 3, or 27-^6=4 X 6 + 3, 
This is readily made manifest by a figure 

ontheframe thus : where27isformed by 4 o o o o o o 
rows of 6 and one row of 3. It is dso o o o o o o 
evident that 27 is formed by 3 rows of 6 oooooo 
and 3 rows of 4 ; or that 27=5x3+ oooooo 
4 X 3 = 15 + 12 = 27. And here we o o o 
cannot help taking advantage of our cha- 
racter of journalists, to interrupt ourselves for a moment, in order to 
ask whether it does not already strike those of our readers, who have 
followed us thus far with common attention, that the method of teach- 
ing arithmetic to young children, by means of the Russian ball frame, 
is far superior to Pestalozzi's plan, or any other that is known to them ; 
and this, whether we consider the rapidity of the process, the simplicity 
and clearness of the language and of the expressions employed; or, 
lastly, the important principles which are thus illustrated and enforced. 

8thly. The same apparatus shows abo, that whatever may be the 
order or arrangement of the factors in any sum in multiplication, the 
result is not affected by it ; a very few examples too will be sufficient 
to impress this important principle on the child, for the analogy between 
all cases of the same nature will be very soon apparent to him. It is 
however possible, that it may be desirable still further to elucidate this, 
particularly in the first instance ; with which object the representation 
on a black board of a rectangle, formed of 4 ho- 
rizontal rows of 5 squares in each row, or of 5 ver- 
tical rows of 4 squares in each row, may be found 
useful, inasmuch as this, or some other diagram 
upon the same plan will lead the mind on to the 
comprehension of superficies and how to measure 
sur^iccs generally. Again, Pestalozzi shows in his 
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table of eimple munbera, that 4 coses which contain 5 uoitB in each, 
form 20 in the Bame manner as do 5 which contain 4. Thia, how- 
ever, appears to ub to be rather a verificatjon than a demonstration. 
But even should it terve to convince the pupil of the fact, euiely, the ball 
frame, or rectangle already described, is far preferable, showing as it does 
atonegiance the principle itself, upon 
which the whole depends, and includ- 
ing likewise that other principle upon 
which surfaces are measured. 

Sthly. In order to carry the prin- 
ciple still further, and even to illus- 
trate the process of multiplication by 
3 factors, we must have a drawingor 
model of a parallelopiped — this will 
lead us to the measurement of solids, 
«. gr.— 
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from which it inferred that 6x4x3 = 6x 3x4 = 3 X4x6 
= SX 6x4 = 4x3x6=4x6x3, since all the 6 combina' 
tiona give each the same figure and result — and thus, as it will be easy 
upon the black board to form a figure of the same kind for any given 
case, the general principle will he soon clearly, and once for all, esta- 
blished in the child's mind. 

lOthly. We havealready shown in our description of the Russian, ball 
frame, {vide page 132) in how superior a manner the first principles of 
numeration may be illustrated by its arrangements of balls and wirea. &c. 
We would once more refer the reader to the representation of it, whilst 
we repeat that where decimals enter into any sum, this superiority is 
still more apparent; nay, it would be easy by a simple modification to ap- 
ply the same instrument to the explanation of complex numbers. £x.^., 
in pladng 19 balls on the wire^, 11 on the wire h, and 3 on i, we 
m might (on the Russian plan) work 

urns in English money. The balls 
u c/ representiDg shillings, the 11 on 
A representing pence, and the 3 on 
i representing farthings; whilst all 
those on the right of m n (which 
would remain vacant as heretofore), 
on each row, would serve to 
reckon any numbers of pounds ster- 
ling, up to hundreds of thousands. 
We believe, however, though the 
fedcbangki exercise might amuse, it would not 

be necessary to adopt it, for when once the pupil has been led thna far 
by the intuitive method, we should recommend the passing on to ano- 
ther system, in which a greater demand upon the intellect is made. 
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For whenever children have become capable of drawing a figure for 
themselves, or still better of imagining it, we must avoid as much as 
possible doing it for them ; as leading strings, however useful in the 
first attempts to walk, are only impediments when the infant is able to 
do without them. 

F. CUEIK. 

(To be Continued.) 



ON CHILDllEN LEAVING THE CHURCH WHEN THEY 

LEAVE THE SCHOOL. 

Rbv. Sir, — I am the master of a free school in Derbyshire, and feeling 
in need of a little advice, take the liberty to lay my case before your 
readers, hoping I may obtain such as my case requires. Your periodical, 
which I have lately begun to take in, informs me, that I am not the 
only one in my profession who is in trouble ; however, fortunately for 
me, I possess a tolerably contented mind, and do not let little matters 
plague me, so my life wears away pretty smoothly. I might make a 
long catalogue of my troubles, and by so doing weary yourself and 
your readers, if you or they took the trouble to read them ; but I for- 
bear. I am anxious only to touch upon one point, which all must 
allow to be of great importance, and which I will explain as briefly as 
I can. 

My school, which consists of about 50 boys, is not conducted on the 
monitorial system : 28 of this number are educated without expense to 
their parents, and are paid from a fund the sum of M, per week to 
each boy, which provides decent clothing and books. My boys come to 
me at the ages of 8 and 9, and continue in the school 5 years, if not 
removed before then by their parents, which, unfortunately, is too often 
the case. I am paid a certain sum for instructing these boys. I be- 
lieve the intentions of the founders of my school were to have the chil- 
dren instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, and in the catechism of 
the church of England. But, in addition to these subjects, conceiving 
no harm can come thereby, I have taught them geography, English 
grammar, and a little of etymology ; all of which I deem to be indis- 
pensable in a sound English education. The visitors of my school are 
pleased to inform me, that they are satisfied with the behaviour and in- 
telligence of my boys. And besides all this, I have the approval of the 
Rev. John Allen, her Majesty's inspector of schools, of my system of 
instruction. Now, as my school is in every sense of the word a church 
school, I have considered it to be my duty to do all I could to make my 
little flock members of the church. To this end, I have exhorted all 
my boys to be baptized, who had not when infants, partaken of that 
holy sacrament. I have always spoken with reverence of the church 
and her ordinances before my boys. Every Sunday I have taken them 
with me to the house of the Lord ; I have read to them interesting ac- 
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counts from church history, and have shown them how our ancestors 
have fought, hied, and died for the truths, which so very many esteem 
so lightly. I have at stated periods instructed them in the liturgy of 
our church ; I have remarked on the beauty of the language, the diris- 
tian liberality, and on the spirituality everywhere manifest in our Book of 
Common Prayer. The catechism has not been neglected ; and in parti- 
cular, I have tried to make them understand the nature and use of the 
two sacraments ; for well do I know, that it is here where the enemy 
of our church fires his artillery. I have always spoken of schism as a 
sin, and have endeavoured to impress upon my little people, the great 
offence against Almighty God they would be guilty of, if they wilfully 
departed from the church. But, alas ! Sir, it seems to me as if all my 
efforts were in vain. Many of the little folks that I have had with me 
for years, upon whom my labour, anxiety, and eloquence have been 
spent, as soon as they are from under my hands, become dissenters ; 
and when I meet some of them, there is shyness, a sort of " I have done 
wrong" look, which gives me uneasiness. I can assure you. Rev. Sir, I 
feel humbled when I see this sight : •* What could have been done more 
to my vineyard that I have not done in it ? wherefore, when I looked that 
it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ?'* 

Thus, Sir, I have stated as briefly I could what I do, and the fruits 
of my doings, and shall feel obliged if any of your readers will give me 
their advice. 

Believe me. Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 

R. F. 

P.S. — I have lately opened a night school, at which 26 boys attend ; 
and we have some expectations of having a village library for the use of 
the boys. Nearly all my boys* parents are dissenters. 



A REASON SUGGESTED WRY MANY CHILDREN EDU- 
CATED IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS DO NOT CONTINUE 
AFTERWARDS IN COMMUNION WITH THE CHURCH. 

Sir, — It is often asked, whether it be not a fact, that a large portion of 
the children educated in our national schools have turned out dissen- 
ters ; and if so, what may be the cause of it. From my own experi- 
ence, I should say it is the fact ; for I know numbers who have been 
brought up in national schools who are now leaders among the separa- 
tists. The parish which I was curate of for eight or nine months be- 
fore I came to my present curacy, had two very good (as things go) 
national schools ; and they had been supported for many years by a 
noble family who had a considerable property in that parish. Yet I 
was told by the master and mistress, that almost every child that left 
the weekly school, went the very next Sunday to the meeting-house, 
and was hardly ever seen at church again. I must say, the attendance 
at church fully confirmed this statement. My present curacy I have 
held nearly five years. Here I found schools had been existing about 
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twenty-five years, with very much the same results ; and though I have 
earnestly applied myself to establish a better state of things, I have still 
to lament a yearly loss of many most promising children, who are al- 
lured to the meeting'house as soon as they leave the weekly school ; 
not half, perhaps, continuing to attend the Sunday school. Now I can 
attribute much of this to the fact of the parents being separatists them- 
selves ; and it may be they require their children to go with them to 
'* meeting." I know it is so in many cases. Again, I can trace much 
here, as elsewhere, to the inefficiency of the masters and mistresses in 
years gone by, as well as to a want of piety and reverence in them, and 
an ignorance of sound church principles. It may be, also, that there 
has not been always that constant clerical superintendence which is so 
necessary for every school. I admit all these faults ; but I cannot help 
suspecting, knowing as I do, that all these faults, and more too, exist 
to an equal extent in Dissenting schools ; that there is something in our 
system that disgusts our children, or at least gives them no love for our 
church and its services. The question, then, that I would ask is this, — 
Do we not make our Sundays too wearisome to children who have already 
been in school five days out of six ? For it really seems to me that we 
do. I conclude that it would be admitted, that it is essential they 
should attend the public services of our church. Well then ; they be- 
gin their Sunday with school at nine ; then they are engaged in reading 
or receiving religious instruction till half past ten or eleven. This alone 
is sufficient to tire most children, especially when it is remembered, 
that many of them have come a mile or more to school, no matter what 
the weather may be. At half past ten or eleven, then, they are taken 
to church ; and in most cases are stowed away in the most out-of-the- 
way part of the church, under or in some gallery, or in some cold 
comer where they can see and hear little. There, crowded together on 
high and uncomfortable seats, with still more uncomfortable kneeling 
places, often without a prayer book or hymn book (if used), they have 
to sit through a long service of two hours or more, which, when there 
is no chanting, presents but little attraction to children. They are 
then released at half past twelve or one, and are required to be in 
school again by two. Those who have a long way to go have therefore 
to bring their dinner with them, which they have to eat cold in the 
schoolroom ; whilst others, who go home for it, are so hurried, that 
they have scarcely time to sit down when they get there ; thus losing 
the comfort of a Sunday's dinner, which in most cases is the only meal 
worth calling a dinner which their family have in the whole week. 
Then from two to three they are at school again, and then to church, 
where they often have to endure a second sermon, getting out in win- 
ter when it is just dark. Now, let me ask, is not this rather a severe 
inffiction upon children, and that, too, on Sunday, their day of rest ? 
Is it not likely to disgust them with church more than any thing .•* I 
fancy the meeting-house does not inflict such a burden as this upon 
them, and hence they run off there so quickly when they leave the 
weekly school. The liberty there granted them, though pretty sure to 
ruin them, is much more likely to please them ; and if the parents will 
not interpose their authority (which they seldom will do when the chil- 
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dren begin to earn their own bread), I for one can hardly be surprised that 
the children leave us. Here, then, I feel myself sorely puzzled to know 
what to do for the best. If I were not to require the national school chil- 
dren to assemble till the hour of service, I fear my Sunday school children 
would not easily be persuaded to come to school, and it would be a serious 
loss to those who work to have no school on Sunday. The only remedy 
I have thought of is this — namely, to allow the school children (ex- 
cept perhaps the first classes), to quit the church as soon as the morning 
prayer, or rather the litany, is ended. This would shorten the service just 
one half ; and it would be that part of the service, too, that the children 
can take the greatest interest in ; and as most mothers stay at home on 
Sunday morning, the children could get their dinner at once directly 
they get home, and so be back in good time for afternoon school. 
Nor do I think that this would be a bad way of working the separate 
services of the morning prayer and the office for the holy communion ; 
and the children might thus be taught to look forward to the time when 
they should be permitted to remain for the latter service, as a privilege 
which would be granted them when they became candidates for confir- 
mation. Indeed, I cannot help thinking, our sermons would be more 
effective if children were not in the constant habit of hearing them till 
the time when they were able to profit by them. Till they are con- 
firmed, the proper instruction of children is by means of catechizing, 
and not by preaching ; and therefore, if they were not to attend our ser- 
mons till they have been confirmed, I think it would be more correct, as 
well as more beneficial to them. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
will be induced to take up the subject further. 

F. 



ON ADULT SCHOOLS AS A PART OF THE PAROCHIAL 

SYSTEM. 

Sir," — No suggestion having appeared in your pages relative to the 
estabhshment of adult schools on such a basis as to form an integral 
part of the parochial system, I submit the following considerations to 
the attention of your readers, as constituting, in my judgment, an im- 
portant element in the question. 

I propose to confine myself to the consideration of the simple fact, 
that each individual in a parish has a distinct position in relation to the 
great work of the church. 

The official position of certain individuals is easily recognized, as, for in- 
stance, that of the clergyman, the churchwarden, the poor-law guardian, 
the lord of the manor, &c. But there are particular circumstances in 
the arrangements of God's providence which determine the sphere as- 
signed to each individual ; and we may assure ourselves that the whole 
work will be done well, if the energies of each be confined to his own 
particular duty. 

It may be difficult to ascertain the precise nature of the duty to 
which we are called in a parish. Still we have reason to believe, that 
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In the designs of God, there is laid down for each a defined course of 
obedience, be his situation in life what it may ; and that he has been 
placed where he is, in order that he may work out such course. 

Now the chief value of a parish is, that it presents to our mind a 
particular section of the great field of the Church's operation. Its circum- 
scribed limits furnish us with a direct answer to the question, — Who 
id my neighbour ?— in such a way as to call upon us to work for his 
good. 

The lesson it teaches is not vague, but practical : we can deny, in- 
deed, to no one the name of neighbour ; but the members of the parish 
have a claim upon our interest next to those of our family. 

Just, however, as there is order in a well regulated family, so in the 
parish every relation must be observed ; so also must we be anxious to 
carry into the parish that cordiahty of feeling of brotherhood which 
subsists in the family. 

In applying the foregoing considerations to the question of adult 
schools, it seems to me that no system will work well and be per- 
manent, which is either subversive of ecclesiastical or political order, 
or neglects the sympathies and charities which are due to all as bre- 
thren. 

Whatever be the arrangements of such schools as to detail, these 
broad features or principles must be kept in view. 

The clergyman, for instance, must ever be regarded as responsible for 
the spiritual state of the parish. He is appointed to watch for souls 
as one that must give account. Having this responsibility laid upon 
him, adequate means of discharging it ought to be secured to him. 
No teaching, therefore, should be allowed which has not his sanction ; 
and if any question should arise as to the soundness of that teaching, it 
will be remembered that the church has provided an appeal to the 
bishop, who again has the laws of the church for his guidance. 

Although, however, the clergyman may justly demand an ecclesiasti- 
cal authority — the regulation of all parochial teaching, he cannot lay 
claim to any political authority in the parish, but such as he derives 
from the state. Again : however wealthy or important as to station 
individual la3anen may be, they cannot in any way take the place of the 
clergyman ; they cannot be justified in interfering with his duties. 

StUl they have as real a relation to their poorer brethren as he has, 
and are consequently as responsible for the due use of the particular 
means they possess of doing them good. They are as much bound to 
labour in their own sphere for the spread of sound principles as he is in 
that special office which he holds. 

If they put impediments in the way of his usefulness by negligence, 
evil example, or direct opposition, they thereby cause offences in the 
church ; and woe be to that man by whom offence cometh. 

Hence I infer, 1st, that adult schools, to form part of the parochial 
system, ought to be under the clergyman of the parish as to the matter 
of instruction ; and, 2ndly, that the lay members of the church should 
be willing to co-operate with him, each according to his station and abi" 
lity, in carrying this important object into effect. 

William Sfbnce. 
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ON THE ENGLISH POSSESSIVE CASE. 

Rev. Sir, — In the March number of the English Journal of Education, 
there appeared a paper on the Possessive Case of the English Language, 
and the writer having signified his wish to have the opinions of others 
on the subject, I shall feel obhged by the insertion of the following re- 
marks : — 

The circumstance of the possessive case of our language being deriv- 
ed from the Saxon, and retained on account of its great utility, was 
very positively asserted in a small grammar, written many years ago, 
by Bishop Louth, and several examples adduced to show the error that 
the generality of English writers, heretofore, had fallen into on the sub- 
ject ; namely, that of considering it as a contraction of the pronoun 
his; although many examples from old and good authorities, went far to 
strengthen this opinion, such as ; — " Nevertheless, Asa his heart was 
perfect with the Lord" 1 Kings, ch. xv, v. 14. " To see whether Mor- 
decai his matters would stand," Esther, ch. iii, v. 4 ; together with 
some examples extracted from more modern works, of which the fol- 
lowing is one from Pope's Odyssey, '* By Young Telemachus his bloom- 
ing years." 

This peculiarity of the English language, the sign of the genitive, is 
noticed by Addison in the Spectator, who there says : — ** the same simple 
letter 5 on many occasions does the office of a whole word, and repre- 
sents the his and her of our forefathers ;" and when we consider that 
the translators of the bible have used the pronoun his on several occa- 
sions, instead of the letter s, to denote ownership or possession, we 
must confess, that the idea of the sign of the genitive now used 
being a contraction of the pronoun, rests upon something more than 
mere supposition. 

The view taken by all writers on English grammar is, that, inde- 
pendent of the diversity of opinion respecting its origin, there is but one 
case belonging to our language, of both singular and plural nouns ; 
and that this is the possessive, formed by annexing the letter 5 with an 
apostrophe, except when the noun ends in s, and in that case by the 
addition of the apostrophe alone. 

That the old writers may have written the plural nouns without the 
sign of the genitive, does not in any way affect the general practice, 
which has certainly continued more than a century ; and in many in- 
stances it would be impossible to denote ownership or possession as re- 
gards certain words in the plural number, without having recourse to it. 
It is evident such sentences as the following, *' the children's bread," 
*' the oxen's food," could not convey their respective meanings other- 
wise than by annexing the casal termination, or by employing the 
preposition " of." 

The true and simple view of the subject seems to be, that the sign of 
the genitive, either derived from the Saxon, or formed by the contrac- 
tion of the pronoun his, was, at a very early period, justly estimated 
for its importance ; and that during the time that our language was un- 
dergoing rapid improvement, and began to be used generally as a me- 
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dium for conveying thoughts, ideas, and events, it underwent various 
changes in common with almost every word and particle in the language, 
until at last it assumed the form we have at present of an « with an 
apostrophe for both singular and plural nouns, except in the case where 
a final s requires for euphony's sake the apostrophe alone. 

The writer of the article in the last Journal seems to object, not to 
the annexing of the apostrophe to plural nouns, but to the assumption 
that it is a representative of the Saxon genitive ; and confesses his opinion 
to be, that the apostrophe is merely a sign to distinguish the posses- 
sive from the other cases, and does not denote, as the apostrophe of the 
singular does, the omission of an e or t, much less the omission of ano- 
ther s z from what source it could have derived its origin, such being 
the case, other than the Saxon genitive, or the contraction of the pro- 
noun his, appears a difficulty that requires some explanation. 

Since there is but one casal termination belonging to the English 
language, it is strange that its origin should remain in obscurity ; and 
as unity of opinion and practice is so necessary in every point connected 
with the signs we use to express our thoughts and ideas, any information 
you may be able to produce on this subject, must prove interesting to 
the readers of the English Journal of Education. 

1 am. Rev. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

H. B. 



CONFIRMATION CLASSES. 

[The following remarks on the desirableness of forming confirmation 
classes as a permanent parochial institution, have been extracted from 
the introductory observations prefixed to a short series of tracts on 
confirmation, printed at Melton Mowbray, last year, but apparently 
not published :] — 

It seems desirable that classes of this description should exist, as a 
permanent institution, in every parish. They might be organized after 
the celebration of each confirmation, and kept in operation until the 
return of the next. All the young persons likely to oflfer themselves 
for confirmation on the succeeding occasion, might be enrolled without 
regard to rank, except in the formation of the particular classes. 

It would be a convenient arrangement, probably, for each class to 
meet separately, for instruction, once a month ; and for the whole to 
assemble together, to be addressed, once a quarter. 

There would be no difficulty, in general, in inducing young people to 
enrol themselves in these classes. The poor would feel it an honor to 
partake of instruction, which they knew was imparted to the children of 
their betters, as well as to themselves, and to belong to the same system 
of classes. To pass from the Sunday school class into the confirmation 
class, would be regarded as a step in advance ; and this is what most of 
those would willingly take who now leave the Sunday school simply in 
consequence of their becoming older or bigger than the majority of the 
scholars. Servants and apprentices might be expected to be permitted 
by their masters to attend, when attendance was required only once a 
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month. The children of the classes above the poor, who do not attend 
the Sunday school, might indeed demur, but this is not probable ; and, 
should they attend, tbey would have an opportunity of receiving private 
religious instruction, of which — unless their parents instruct them, or 
they be at a day or boarding-school where instruction in religion is im- 
parted — they are now quite destitute, excepting, indeed, where classes, 
tantamount to what are now advocated, already exist. 

By means of such classes, the young would be kept under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the clergyman (as from the Rubric at the end 
of the Catechism, it seems they ought), until they were prepared to be 
received into the full enjoyment of church privileges at the time of con- 
firmation. 

The benefits to be derived from the adoption of the proposed arrange- 
ment are obvious enough. 

Young persons would be brought under those improving influences, 
which are experienced by tbem during the season set apart for the pre- 
paration for confirmation, at an earlier date, and continue under them for 
a longer time. The solemn act of self- dedication, involved in confir- 
mation, would be kept for some length of time before their minds, and 
serve as a salutary restraint ; and this would continue to be the case, 
long enough to accustom them, in some measure, to a sense of that 
more than ordinary responsibility, which is incurred by a confirmation, 
before they were actually required to be confirmed. This, in itself, would 
be favourable to the formation of a sober, thoughtful, and religious cha- 
racter; and that, too, during the season in life (between the age of 13 
and that of 16 or 17), when the character begins to be formed, whether 
for good or for evil. Besides, during this critical and interesting period, 
when the powers of the mind, and the aflections and passions begin 
to act with that vigour which makes restraint and guidance essential; 
— w hen principles begin to be adopted, habits to be formed, and Mend- 
ships to be contracted — and, when temptation is felt to be most seduc- 
tive, and we are the least furnished with experience to resist it — the 
young would have the advantage of being placed within the inmiediate 
range of specific religious instruction and direction, and of living under 
the restraining and plastic influence of pastoral superintendence. They 
would not be exposed to the world without experiencing, in some mea- 
sure, the parental protection of the church into which they have been 
baptized ; and, probably, they would be best taught, not only to see 
that they are members of the church, but also to love and to value the 
sacred relationship, by experiencing in the advantages they derived from 
their pastor's instruction and advice, the blessed eflects of her nurture 
and admonition. At least, a reasonable eflbrt would be made, on her part, 
to perform her maternal duty to the younger members of her household, 
by endeavouring to impart to them religious habits and a christian cha- 
racter ; — such a character, as would make it proper, that when by the 
ceremony of confirmation they came to be delivered from a state of 
pupilage, they should join in her communion at the table of her Lord ; 
and such religious habits, as would make it probable also, that they 
would afterwards continue in an affectionate, faithful, and pious at- 
tendance upon her ordinances. 
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IMPROVED WRITING MODELS. 

Rev. Sf b, — Having for several years felt the want of some writing copies 
for the upper hoys in my school, which, at the same time that they im- 
proved the writing, would exercise the understanding and elevate the 
imagination ; and having repeatedly urged this want upon many whom 
I knew to he well qualified to supply it, without ever seeing the work 
taken in hand ; I recollected the proverh, " God helps them that help 
themselves/' and taking Young's Night Thoughts — the first suitable 
book that presented itself — I made the following extracts, which have 
been, with benefit, I hope, used as writing copies by my first class. I 
intended also to have made selections from other standard authors, a 
specimen of which I enclose ; but it has occurred to me, that as many 
of your contributors are more competent to the work than I am, can 
give more time to it, and have access to more abundant sources than I 
have, some of them may be induced to forward to you other pieces of 
a similar nature, which perhaps you would kindly publish in the Eng- 
lish Journal of Education. These could be copied by any master for 
the present use of his own children, and after a time, the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, or some other publishers of educational 
works, might take up the subject, and have such as were approved of 
engraved in a neat current hand for general use. 

I would with deference suggest, that the extracts should not exceed 
six lines ; four will do very well, that being a convenient number for copy- 
ing twice on one page of the writing books, with the author's name ap- 
pended in small ornamental hand. When a sufficient number of ex- 
tracts could be drawn from one author, I think it would be well to have 
a book for that author only, similar to this I send you. A set of books 
of this description, with the writing neatly executed, and only the 
right hand pages filled, would be an interesting addition to a boy's li- 
brary. Another, and indeed the principal reason why I would have 
the extracts as short as possible, is, that the whole attention being di- 
rected to one idea at a time, the subject will be well understood and 
deeply imprinted on the memory. 

Your very obedient humble servant, 

W. S. 



THB rOLLOWINO ARK THE BXTRACT8 FROM YOUNG's NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

Beware what earth calls happiness ; beware 
All joys, but joys that never can expire ; 
Who builds on less than an immortal base. 
Fond as he seems, condemns his joys to death. 

Night /, line 340. 

Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none. 

Night I, Une 375. 
L 
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Procrastination is the thief of time ; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled $ 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

Night J, line 393. 

Guard well thy thoughts ; our thoughts are heard in heaven. 

Night II, line 95. 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven ; 
And how they might have borne more welcome news. 

Night II, Um 376. 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven. 
Fly ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe. 

Night II, Une 633. 

A foe to God was ne'er true friend to man : 
Some sinister intent taints all he does ; 
And in his kindest actions, he 's unkind. 

Ntghi Via, Une 703. 

Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene ; 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next. 

Night IX, Une 387. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

A Letter from the Right Rev. Thos, Vowler, Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 

to the Rev. Thos. Howard. 

(Concluded from page 119.^ 

THE COUHSE OF BOOKS TO BE USED IN THE SCHOOL. 

68 — The Manx Sunday school book, No. 1. 

The Miracles of our Saviour. 

The Parables. 

The History of our blessed Saviour. 

Portions selected from the New Testament to fill up the outline of the history. 

One or two whole gospels. 

Central school book, No. 3. 

History of the Patriarchs. 

Chapters selected from the Old Testament, to give the scholar a view of th« 
history of the Bible. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

The teacher of a class who has gone through this course may easily direct 
their future studies. 

ON THE BEST WAY OF TEACHING THE CATECHISM. 

71. — There are two real difficulties connected with this subject; one arising 
from the language, which must be allowed to be obscure ; the other from the 
logical closeness with which it is diawn up, and which is not readily under- 
stood by the learner. 
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72. — Childien begin to learn tbe catechism at a very early age, and are often 
allowed to repeat it without any attempt being made to enable them to have 
an eaid of what is me by it,so that it will oflenhappen that they never con-h ta 
sider wheter there be any meaning in words with which they have becomen 
mechanically fiuniliar. 

73. — In order to obviate this evil, the best method will be, to break up the 
catechism into its constituent parts, and to begin with that which is the easiest. 
With this view the child should be taught the Lord's Prayer, and (45) I have 
attempted to show how a little child may acquire some notion of the meaning of 
those words which they are to employ for the rest of their lives. Those persons 
will be able to form an adequate estimate of the importance of this, who have 
seen how many young persons in after life go on repeating words to which they 
attach no definite meaning. ' 

74. — When the child can say, and in some degree understand, the Lord's 
Pi-ayer, they may be led on to the Ten Commandments, which will probably be 
more intelligible. Very little infants have learnt Uiat it is wrong to steal and 
to swear, and having begun with the notion that words convey some sense, 
tliey soon attach an idea to what is taught them, and the teacher's aim will be 
to provide that this shall be the correct one. 

75. — ^The Creed, which will follow the Commandments, is an epitome of the 
history of revelation, and if conveyed in this way, partakes of Uiat clearness 
which usually belongs to narrative. Both these subjects may be illustrated by 
pictures, and the children may be shown the representation of Moses bearing 
the two tables of stone, of Cain slaying Abel, or of the events connected with 
our Saviour's life. 

76. — ^When then these three lessons have been committed to memory, and un- 
derstood as far as the child is capable of understanding them,the children should 
be led on to the catechism as a whole, and may begin at the beginning. The 
first object is to make them understand the words of which it is composed, and 
if the same division of questions be attended to as has been laid down (43) we 
may content ourselves for some time without entering on the spiritual instruc- 
tion to be derived from what is repeated. This must be gradually and con- 
stantly opened, and texts illustrative of the several articles will by degrees be 
laid before the scholars, and learnt by them. 

77. — ^The Church catechism may be deemed a systematic arrangement of 
Christianity, to which everything which we learn, in our religious education, 
may step by step be attacned. The child may learn the catechism, and yet 
not to be acquainted with our holy faith ; but they who have learnt this formu- 
lary well, have understood its meaning, and have arranged their subsequent 
studies under the heads there so logically laid down, will have gained a great 
step in avoiding errors, into which a want of systematic teaching is apt to lead 
religious persons. 

78. — TTie Church catechism should form the text book from tlie lowest to 
the highest class in the Sunday school, should never be omitted as a part of 
the school business for any considerable time, and should form a memorial 
common-place book, in which whatever is learnt should be arranged and de- 
•posited. 

RULES. 

2. — The aim of aD education ought to be " To lead the person educated to 
heaven." 

4. — " The Deity whom we worship is not Minerva, but Christ." 
7. — " The being taught is a privilege and favour." 
11. — The conductors should be all voluntary agents. 
12, — A superintendent to manage the whole school. 
14. — A teacher to about every seven children. 

l2 
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31. — Our special object must be to make the children understand spiritually 
the Bible and the services of the Church. 

33. — I. Lessons learnt by heart during the week, and repeated on the Sunday. 
II. The reading of the scriptures. 

34. — ^Whatever is learnt by heart during the week should be prepared on the 
previous Sunday. 

42. — ^The teacher must impart knowledge by questioning it into the class, 
and discover whether Uiey have received it by questioning it out of the class. 
43. — The teacher will ask — 
I. — ^The meaning of the words. 
II.- sentences. 

III.— The spiritual truth to be derived from the text of Scripture under 
consideration. 
58. — " They who know nothing, can teach nothing." 

59. — Use every assistance which you c-an find to enable you to understand 
what you teach, and to convey this knowledge. 

I have not laid down any rules or regulations for the school ; for if these 
principles be understood, rules will not be necessary. And written laws are 
often looked at with the purpose of discovering " how near we may approach 
to the offence, without incurring the penalty attached to it." 

Believe me, yours truly, 

THOS. VOVO^EB, SopOB & MaN. 



Cl^e etiitafii Vortfolu). 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 



Mere instruction in grammar, then, or in geography, or in science generally, 
is not education. The whole scheme of the ^ Useful Knowledge' society has 
proved an utter failure, so far as it has been relied on as a grand idea for the 
regeneration of the people. Nor must we imagine, on the other hand, that all 
is placed on a right footing, and the main object attained, so soon as we have 
gained the victory over the Dissenters, and ruled, that there shall be no national 
schools in which die Church catechism is not taught. Neither the most careful 
inculcation of ' useful knowledge/ nor the most perfect drilling in the Church 
catechism, will effect any material improvement in the character of the chil- 
dren ; or save them, if their ' education' stops here, from becoming merely the 
more ready adepts in vice, and the more useful instruments in the hands of the 
tempter. 

We are aware, as we have already said, that this subject is receiving, daily, 
moi*e and more attention at the hands of those in authority. But nothing even 
approaching to an adequate plan has yet been drawn out. The new instruc- 
tions at Exeter-hall, in music, drawing, &c., will do little. The improvements 
of the National Society in church music, scripture history, and kindred matters, 
still fall short of the grand object — the gaining access to the hearts of the chil- 
dren, and so forming their characters. To attain this great noint woold be an 
object worthy of any cost, any pains, any hazard, to eiUier the government or 
the Church. As one step, externally, to such a scheme we must again claim to 
have our parishes so divided that neither the boys', the girls', or the infants' 
school, which are requisite in each, shall contain more than 100 scholars. Then, 
and only then, may we hope to have each child known, and followed, and re- 
cognized, and cared for ; and their hearts engaged, and some of their souls 
saved, and most of their characters permanently ameliorated. Remedies mg- 
jested for the Perils of the Nation^ 
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CATECHISING. 

The country parson values catechising highly. For there heing three points 
of his duty ; tne one to infuse a competent knowledge of salvation in every one 
of his flock ; the other to multiply and build up this knowledge to a spiritual 
temple ; the third to inflame this knowledge, to press and drive it to practice, 
tuminj? it to reformation of life by pithy and lively exhortations ; — catechising 
is the first point, and but by catechising the other cannot be attained. Besides 
whereas in sermons there is a kind of state, in catechising there is a humbleness 
very suitable to Christian regeneration helping and cherishing the an- 
swerer, by making the question very plain with comparisons ; and making much 
even of a word of truth from him. This order being used to one, would be a 
little varied to another. And this is an admirable way of teaching, wherein the 
catechised will at length find delight ; and by which the catechiser, if he once 
get the skill of it, will draw out of ignorant and silly souls even the dark and 
deep points of religion At sermons and prayers men may sleep or wan- 
der ; but when one is asked a question he must discover what he is. This prac- 
tice exceeds even sermons in tea,chmg,— Herbert's Country Parson, 

MOUNTAIN CHILDBEN. BY MABY HOWITT. 

Dwellers by lake and hill ! 
Merry companions of the bird and bee ! 

Go gladly forth and drink of joy your fill. 
With unconstrained step and spirits free ! 

No crowd impedes your way, 
No city wall impedes your further bounds ; 

Where the wild flocks can wander, ye may stay 
The long day through, 'mid summer sighs and sounds. 

The sunshine and the flowers, 
And the old trees that cast a solemn shade ; 

The pleasant evening, the fresh dewy hours. 
And the green hills whereon your fathers played. 

The grey and ancient peaks, 
Bound which the silent clouds hang day and night ; 

And the low voice of water as it makes, 
Like a glad creature, murmurings of delight. 

These are your joys ! Go forth — 
Give your hearts up imto their mighty power ; 

For in his spirit God hath clothed the earth, 
And speaketh solemnly from tree and flower. 

The voice of hidden rills 
Its quiet way into your spirit finds ; 

And awfully the everlasting hills 
Address you in ihe many-toned winds. 

Ye sit upon the earth, 
'Twining its flowers, and shouting full of glee ; 

And a pure mighty influence, 'mid your mirth. 
Moulds your unconscious spirits silendy. 

Hence is it that the lands 
Of storm and mountain have the noblest sons ; . 
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Whom the world reverences. The patriot bands 
Were of the hills like you, ye little ones! 

Children of pleasant song 
Are taught within the mountain solitudes ; 

For hoary legends to your life belong, . 
And yours are haunts where inspiration broods. 

Then go forth — earth and sky 
To you are tributary ; joys are spread 

Profusely, like the summer flowers that lie 
In the green path, beneath your gamesome tread ! 

FKENCH CHILDREN. 

Sergeant Talfourd, in his new work, Vacation Rambles, thus speaks of the 
manners and habits of the young people of France : — ^^ I observed some French 
children — the very small ones, fantastically dressed up as playthings, seemed 
petted, caressed, and spoiled ; but the elder ones, from ten to sixteen, looking 
careworn, conceited, independent, and miserable. Everything is gay in Paris 
but childhood. Old age is gay — pleasantly so, even when fantastically so ; and 
death itself is tricked out in garlands, and ' turned to favour and to prettiness.' 
Why then are the children so joyless ? It cannot be that they are too harshly 
restrained, or ruled by fear ; for a cruel discipline is no part of the French cha- 
racter, or the French educational practice ; on the contrary, a French boy soon 
becomes his own master, and studies or lounges as he pleases. Is it not that 
there are no fire-sides — no homes ? It seems a fine independent thing for a 
Parisian shopkeeper to dispense with the plague of domestic servants — take 
every day with his wife, the freedom of the restaurant and the cafe ; and when 
he shuts up he his shop, leave it to take care of itself, while he lounges, or 
dances, or smokes, or reads a journal, or does all these in some public garden, 
or, better than all, goes to the play. But the pleasures and comforts of chil- 
dren are of home growth, and require a home shelter. They are also sad, 
wearied, wondering spectators of the gaieties of their parents, which are all as- 
sociated with coquetry, gallantry, and feelings akin to those in which they do 
not participate ; and though some amends is made by an early initiation into 
their essences, and an early emulation of their symbols, still children, as chil- 
dren, have no food for their affections in the whirling kaleidoscope which daz- 
zles them. In Prussia, children are happier, because they are under a stricter 
discipline ; but England, with all its imputed sins of fagging and flogging, and 
excess of latin versification, is the place where childhood is most happy as child- 
hood, happy in restraint ; happy in indulgence ; happy in the habits of obedi- 
ence, and respect, and filial love ! You would not nna such a set of careworn, 
pale, unhappy faces, in any charity school in England, as you may mark in a 
throng of wandering, dissipated boys in the gardens of the Tuileries." 



Socumentsi. 

SCHEME OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, WITH HEADS OF EXAMINATION FOR 
TEACHERS, IN THE CLASSES OF THE PRACTISING SCHOOL AT STANLEY 
GROVE. 

(From the Appendix to the thirty-third report of the National Society.) 

*' And chiefly ye shall provide, that he may learn the creed, the Lord's prayer, and 
the ten commandments, in the vulgar tongue, and all other things which a dhm- 
tian ought to know and believe to his soul's health.^' — Baptismal Service. 
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Class VIII. 

CBEED — ^lord's PBAYEB — ^TEN COMMANDMENTS COMMITTED TO MEMORY. 

Learning and repetition of a few simple and easy prayers, collects, and graces, 
with very simple explanation. Why we pray ; to whom ; for what, &c. &c. ; 
explaining in a solemn and affectionate manner who God is ; that He is their 
heavenly Father : that He loves and cares for them ; that He always sees them. 
Meaning of Amen. Creed. Lord*s prayer (vide lesson on Lord's prayer). By 
whom, for whom, written ; when, where, how to be used by us. 

The ten commandments.'* Division-f into two parts. Given to what people ; 
where ; for what purpose ; where we find them written. 

Class VII. 

CBEED — ^lord's PRAYER — TEN COMMANDMENTS, WITH VERBAL EXPLANATION 

FIRST. PART OF CATECHISM COMMITTED TO MEMORY. 

" Ye shall take care that this child shall be brought to the bishop to be confirmed as 
soon as he can say the creed, the Lord's prayer, and the ten commandments, in 
the vulgar tongue, and be further instructed in the church catechism set forth 
for that purpose." — Baptismal Service. 

Bible. Meaning of the word. Its principal division^ Old and New Tes- 
taments ; why so called. The commencement of Bible. Creation. Paradise. 
Temptation. Fall of man. Expulsion from Paradise. First promise of a 
Saviour. How long before His actual advent ; for what purpose. Gradually 
increasing depravity of mankind. How long from Adam to Noah. Noah. 
Deluge. Noah, why saved. Destruction of the rest of mankind. How Noah 
was saved ; with whom. How long in building the ark. Faith in entering 
into it. How long in it Description of ark. Flood; duration. Abating of 
waters. How Noah knew when waters abated ; where ark rested. What 
Noah first did on leaving the ark. God's covenant with him. Rainbow. To 
ken (explanation of). 

[Situation of part of the world first inhabited (if possible with a map). Noah's 
family. The world, how peopled. Situation of paradise. Four great rivers. 
Building of Babel. Meaning of word. Confusion of tongues. Abraham, 
three instances of his faith, and the promise, each separately insisted on. How 
long after the flood. Name changed, when and why. Isaac. Ishmael. Pro- 
mise confirmed to Isaac. (Type, antitype, meaning of.) Of whom Isaac was 
a type ; how. Successive promises till the coming of our Saviour. History of 
Jacob. The twelve patriarchs. Life of Joseph. Of what family Christ was to 
be. How this was fulfilled. The circumstance of His birth ; education ; life. 
How long on earth. Death ; of what kind ; why endured ; for whose sake ; 
what purpose. His death foretold by prophets.]^: 



* Confirmed in an enlarged sense by our Lord. 

f A fuller explanation of this last clause for the fifth class. Explanation and ap- 
plication of several portions of the moral law in each class, according to the capacity 
of the children.* 

X If this paragraph should be too advanced for the seventh class, it may be easily 
introduced into the scheme of the next. 

« 

* E. g. How we can offend in temper and word, as well as in deed. 

What is meant by a lie. How the guilt of falsehood may be incurred without 
words. How it accompanies and increases the guilt of all other oflfences ; in what 
terms forbidden by God. Extreme wickedness and danger of falsehood. Excellence 
of truth, candour, simplicity. 

Dishonesty, profaneness, immorality, uncharitableness, similarly explained ; and 
the opposite graces recommended. 
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Account of the disciples ; Apostles ; preaching repentance and baptism. 
Where we read an account of Christ's life and doctrine. The gospels ; why so 
called. Number of evangelists ; Apostles (meaning of the words). Other parts 
of New Testament briefly touched upon, as letters from different Apostles to 
different churches. How many in the whole (this subject to be more fully 
opened in fourth class). Account of the books of Moses. Sketch of his life. 
Other writings of Old Testament ; Pentateuch ; the Exodus. Giving of the 
Mosaic law. The prophets ; meaning of word. True, false prophets. 

Class VI. 

THE CATECHISM COMMITTED TO MEMORY, WITH VEEBAL EXPLANATION. 

The whole bible ; word of God ; book of books (fully explained) ; the great- 
est blessing to man. How preserved to us through so many ages. Language 
in which Old and New Testaments were written. Language of the Jews ; 
where they lived. Maps of Palestine (in tribes) ; (in provinces). Jerusalem. 
Temple ; veil rent at the crucifixion ; explained fully. Account of the build- 
ing of the first and second temple (with texts). 

Creed more fully explained, 

God the Father — Son — and Holy Ghost — created — redeemed — sanctified — 
what and whom (explained from the catechism). 

I God the Father . Creator (subject explained) . . . \ 
j God the Son . Redeemer (ditto) . . . .1 3gi;gf 

jjesus Christ . . Messiah (this and other titles explained) I . 



Belief 
in 



Unity. \ Holy Ghost 



Holy Spirit 






The comforter, sanctifier 



Trinity. 



■ Descent of, at baptism of Christ . 
) Descent of, on day of Pentecost . 

How Christ was Priest . . (texts). 
How Christ was King . (texts). 

How Christ was Prophet . (texts). 

Continued foe Class V. 

THE catechism COMMITTED TO MEMORY, WITH VERBAL EXPLANATION. 

Principal types of our Saviour. In what the typical resemblance consists. 

Birth-place of Christ. Where brought up. Why at Nazareth. Meaning 
of Nazareue, Nazarite. Where mentioned in Scripture. How long Christ 
was on earth ; in what country or countries. Where His death took place ; 
where foretold ; what signs attended it Where buried (prophecy fulfilled); 
by whom. How long in the grave. Was His resurrection foretold (texts). 
For what purpose He died ; descended into hell. How His enemies endea- 
voured to explain away the resurrection of Christ. Incontrovertible evidence 
that He did rise again. Appearance after death to His disciples. Other in- 
stances of rising again mentioned in scripture. His ascent into heaven. Pro- 
mise at parting ; when fulfilled. His coming again ; for what purpose (Creed 
and texts). Miracles performed while on earth ; for what purpose. Principal 
parables. 

Class IV. 

CATECHISM, WITH FULLER EXPLANATION THAN IN THE IIFTH CLASS. 

St. Paul. Names. Education. Preceptor. Birth-place. Meaning of his 
being a Koman, and privileges. Character and religion. When we first read 
of him. How converted. On his way to what place Damascus ; situation 
(map). Distance from Jerusalem. Ancient city. Proof from Genesis. Ac- 
count of all St. Paul's Epistles. His travels, with map. Account of twelve 
Apostles. Meaning of Apostles. Disciple. Where we find chief account of 
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St Paul. Apostle of the Gentiles. Why so called. What relations in the 
ministry. £xplain the words^ ** I lired a Pharisee." Difference between Pha- 
risees and Sadduces. On what occasion St. Paul appealed to his hearers as a 
Pharisee. How long: after our Saviour's time. When did he die (date, a.d.) ? 
Manner of death. Was it foretold P Character of his doctrine. 

Crucifixion ; was the manner of our Saviour's death foretold, or typified in 
the Old Testament ? Under what empeior Christ was bom — died. Of what 

A.M. A.D. 

was He accused ; before whom ; who condemned Him ? Why did the Jews 
so bitterly prosecute Him ? Sort of king the Jews expected. His kingdom 
described by Himself. How is he called the Son of God, of man, of David ; 
by whom (texts) ? 

Class III. 

CATECHISM, WITH SCBIPTUUE REFERENCES AND PROOFS — COLLECTS LEARNED 

AND EXPLAINED. 

The sacrifice of the death of Christ. High-prieist. Holiest of Holies. The 
high-priest, how a type. Christ entered into the heaven of heavens ; offered 
up His own body on the accursed tree (texts) as a sacrifice. The Mosaic law ; 
when discontinued ; why ; what took its place ? Rending of veil. Besurrec- 
tion of Christ. Fulfilment of prophecy. What His resurrection encourages 
us to hope. The sect which disbelieved in the resuiTection. Pharisees. De- 
scent of Christ into bell ; for what purpose. Different meanings of the word 
hell in Scripture. How the Jews endeavoured to explain away the resurrection 
of Christ Proof that He did rise again. 

Under^whose reign He suffered. (Creed, why mentioned.) Who Pilate was. 
(Date.) Emperor of Bome at the time. Where Rome was, with map. St 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

Class II, and I. 

CATECHISM, WITH SCRIPTURE PROOFS AND REFERENCES— COLLECTS COMMITTED 
TO MEMORY, AND FULLY EXPIAINED, IN CONNEXION WITH GOSPEL AND 

EPISTLE. 

Nature of the sacraments— /ti//^^ explained to the first class. Account of 
feasts throughout ecclesiastical year. 



Principal 
dates 



The Centuries, 
Great Christian characters . . . ) In each successively. 



Gradual spread of 
the Gospel. 



Different stages of Christianity . ( Under different emperors. 
Countries which had embraced Christianity \ 

ihrouffhout 1 ^^ ^^™^ ^^ ^^' ^^"^ history .... 
"* » "^* Countries which had not embraced Chris- 

L tianity to the time of our own histoid . . , 

Introduction of Christianity into our own island. Probably by whom. Date, 

and principal circumstances. Where first favourably received. Successive 

ages of the Church under different kings. Eminent ecclesiastics. Contests 

between the Church and State. Forerunners of the reformation. Reformation. 

Printing of Bible (printing ; date). History of Prayer-book. Chamcter of 

Henry ; Mary ; Elizabeth. The religion of other European countries at the 

time. Contemporary sovereigns. 

Our churches; in what centuries principally built; how and when destroyed. 

Cathedrals. Bishops. Dioceses. List of bishops (from Palmer) read to the 

class. Principal ones noted, with dates. Succession irom the Apostles. Tlieir 

divine ordination; commission. Priests. Deacons. 

In addition to the whole course, which must be gone through at regular 
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and stated intervals, these classes will be made acquainted, on successive saint's 
days, with the lives and doctrine of the Apostles, in order, as they occur. The 
institution of these festivals, &c. ; their object ; use to be made of them. Special 
services for the days. Reading of the various parts of the Bible ; throughout the 
year. Psalms, lessons, gospels, epistles, — arrangement and selection of. His- 
tory of Prayer-book (Berens'). The Church service ; peculiarly adapted to 
afford instruction to us in our several duties towards God and man, as well as 
comfort and advice in all the various circumstances of life. This explained in 
detail. 

History of the Judges. Prophets to be now more carefully gone through 
with Watt's Scripture History. 

Lives of the Patriarchs. Their descendants. Division of .the Holy Land 
after the conquest of the original inhabitants, the Canaanites. The kings of 
Israel and Judah. Extent of their dominions ; dates and notice of chief events 
in their reigns. 

Bemember that these are mere hints on which to found vour catechetical in- 
struction, not intended to supersede your own efforts towards simplifying that 
instruction, and rendering it impressive ; but only to assist you in gradually ex- 
panding and preparing the subjects for successive classes. Your success as 
teachers will not depend on your having read sl certain number of books, or 
being acquainted with certain formulae ; but on your own energy and zeal — 
on the interest you really take in the great work to which you have devoted 
yourselves. 

B£NK£T G. Johns. 



LESSON ON THE L0RD*S PBATEB. 



Referred to in Class VIIL 

Lord's Prayer ; why so called. Who our Lord was. To whom he gave the 
prayer; why.^ Meaning of disciples. Our Lord says, " Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive." Encourages us to pray to Him in all our wants. Lord's Prayer often 
used in Church service. A model for all other prayers. All prayer to be 
offered in the name and through the mediation of Jesus Christ.** 

P. 1. Our Father which art in heaven. The Father of all who keep His 
commandments,® and pray to Him with heart and soul. Made his children in 
baptism. God not only in heaven but everywhere.* Hears all we say;* sees 
all we do ;® knows all we think. ^ God is pure and holy.® We should pray to 
Him to make us holy, even as he, our Father in heaven, is holy; since we can- 
not be so unless He help us by the Holy Spirit through Jesus Christ* 

P. 2. Hallowed be Thy name. We pray that his name may be made holy 
in our thoughts and words. (Third commandment^ ** explained in a higher 
class.) His name not to be used in vain and light talk. The name of our Sa- 
viour also most holy : " At the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth." ^^ 

P. 3. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, &c. We pray that what He 
wishes and commands on earth may be done on earth by men, as it is in hear 
ven by angels ; that so all men may become holy and righteous, and His king- 
dom be spread over all the world, "as the waters cover the sea."** His will 
written in His commandments. 

P. 4. Give us this day our daily bread. " Ask, and ye shall receive." We 
pray for our daily food, the things which we want from day to day. He is the 

1 Luke, xi. 1. 2 Matt. vi. 9 ; John, xvi. 23. ^ 1 JohnJii.lO ; Luke, vi. 35. 

4 Ps. cxxxix. 6, 7, 8, 9. « Matt. xii. 36. « Ps. cxxxix. 1, 2, 3. 

7 Ps.cxxxix.2; Heb.iv.l2. ^ Levit. xix. 2. » Rom. viii. 26; John, xv.16. 

10 Matt. v. 34, 36. ^ * Philip, ii. 10. 12 jjaiah, xi. 9 ; Heb. ii. 14. 
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giver of all good things. " Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
and cometh down from tbe Father of lights."^® 

P. 5. And forgive us, &c. We trespass against God whenever we think, say, 
or do what is wrong, i. e, what God has forbidden. (Trespass explained to a 
higher class, to cross the line of obedience, &c. &c.) We pray that He will 
have mercy upon us, and forgive us these our many sins, as we forgive every 
one their trespasses against us. Our Saviour tells us, that if we hope to be for- 
given, we must forgive others : " If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses."^ ♦ 

P. 6. Lead us not into temptation. ^^ Keep us from being tempted to sin 
by the world, the flesh, and the devil. We are not able of ourselves to resist 
(stand against) sin. (Fully explained to a higher class.) 

P. 7. But deliver us, &c. Save and keep us from all that may hurt us, all 
dangers and perils ; since we cannot be safe unless God keep us. (Collect for 
20th Sunday after Trinity, in higher class.) 

P. 8. For thine is, &c. " His kingdom ruleth over all," without beginning, 
without end. " Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth and 
the world were made. Thou art God from everlasting."*® Amen ; that is, so be 
it, so we pray. " Blessed be the Lord God of Israel from everlasting, and 
world without end ; and let all the people say. Amen.'** ' 

This lesson might, if necessary, be made much more simple for a lower class ; 
or be extended, and so rendered more useful to a higher one. For this latter 
purpose marginal references have been added. 



LORD ABINGEB ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Our readers will not be displeased at our re-publishing the following letter : — 

" Dear Lord Ashley. — I send herewith my first subscription to the National 
School Society. The lateness of this subscription is the result of circumstances 
purely accidental, and not of any change eflected by recent publications, or by 
any other recent occurrence, in &ose opinions which induced me to take an ac- 
tive and public part in support of the society. Those opinions are contained in 
the following propositions ; — 

*' 1. That man is by nature a moral and religious as well as an intellectual 
being, and that the cultivation of his intellect, without a simultaneous develop- 
ment and direction of his moral and religious sentiment, would make his intel- 
ligence a source of evil instead of benefit to his race. 

" 2. That the endowmfint, that is to say, the establishment of a national re- 
ligion, and the unifonnity of religious observances and opinions, as far as it can 
be attained without violating the liberty of conscience, are very great public 
advantages. 

" 3. That the Church of England, independently of the advantage which it 
now possessess of being already established and moulded up with our civil in* 
stitutions, is more tolerant, has a better foundation in truth, and is of greater 
utility than any other form of religion that could be substituted in its place. 

" 4. That the clergy of the Church of England, already the authorized teach- 
ers of the national religion, are better qualified by their attainments and their 
high moral character, to be the teachers of every part of useful knowledge than 
any other class of persons who could be appointed for that purpose. 

'* 5. That though it is an essential part of toleration to permit those who dis- 
sent from the religion of the state to educate their children after their own fash- 



* 8 James, i. 17. » ^ Matt. vi. 14, 15. ^* Matt. xxvi. 41 ; 2 Cor. ill. 5. 

' « Ps. xciii. 3. ^ ' Pb. cvi. 46 ; Ixxii. 19. 
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ion, there ought not to be any system of education at the national expense that 
does not comprehend, as an essential part of it, instruction in the established 
religion. To tolerate is one thing — to cherish and to propagate quite another. 
The sower of good seed, though he may not separate or gather the tares before 
the harvest, is not enjoined to sow them' with the good seed. 

" 6. That the application of the national funds for the propagation of any but 
the national religion, is an exception from a general principle, to be justified 
only by some obvious political necessity or expediency. 

" The institution of Maynooth College, whatever eflfect it may have had in 
practice, was intended to prevent the inconvenience of a foreign interest being 
introduced among the Roman Catholic priesthood, which might tend to the dis- 
memberment of the empire. 

" The Regium Donum was proposed and justified upon the same principle of 
securing the interests of the protestant empire. 

" 7. That the application of the national funds for the propagation of any 
other than the established religion, merely to secure the political interest of a 
party, however it may be masked under the specious names of toleration and 
liberty of conscience, is, in effect, nothing less than treachery to the state, and 
to the sovereign. 

" 8. That no restraint or political exclusion should take place on account 
of any religious opinions or observances, except when they lead to the depra- 
vation of morals, or characterize some political hostility to our social institutions. 
The aberrations of conscience, when they turn upon the fashion of a button, or 
the form of a dialogue, are of no importance ; but when they lead to the des- 
truction of life, or property, or liberty, or take the form of avowed hostility to 
the state, they will justify, if they do not imperiously demand, exclusion from 
all political powers. 

" These principles; formed in early life, and corroborated by the reflectionB 
and experience of maturer age, I think it my duty in the present times not only 
to avow, but steadily to act upon. I shall, therefore, endeavour to support the 
society. With the most anxious wishes for its success, 



Ahinger Holly OcUy 1839. 



I am, my dear lord, &c., 

Abinoeb." 



fntelltgence. 



Vacant Exhihitums at Oxford. — ^There 
will be an election of two scholars in 
Trinity College election, on Monday, 
May 19th. Candidates must be above 
1 6 and under 20 years of age ; and will 
be required to present, in person, to the 
president, certificates of baptism and 
testimonials of conduct, together with a 
Latin epistle to request iierroission to 
offer themselves, at 9 o'clock on Wed- 
nesday morning, May 14th, when the 
examination will begin. 

There will be an election to a scholar- 
ship in Exeter College, on Friday, the 
9th of May, open to all persons above the 
age of 1 6, and who (if members of the 
university), have not exceeded two years 
from their matriculation. Candidates 



are required to call on the rector, with 
the necessary certificates, on or before 
Saturday, May 3rd. 

An election of an exhibitioner on the 
Michel Foundation at Queen's College 
will take place on Thursday, the 22nd 
day of May next. Candidates must be 
natives of the province of Canterbury, 
who have attained the full age of 1 5, 
and have not exceeded the age of 20 
years, and if members of the university, 
must not have been matriculated longer 
than 12 calendar months. Certificates 
of baptism and testimonials of good con- 
duct must be delivered to the provost of 
the said college by the respective candi- 
dates on or before Saturday, the 7th of 
May. The examination will commence 
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on Monday* the 9th, at 10 o'clock in the 
morning. 

There will be an election of a scholar 
on the foundation of Mrs. Eaton, in this 
college, on the 7th of June next. Can- 
didates must deliver to the Provost, on 
the 4th of June, testimonials of moral 
and religious character, and certificates 
that they are sons of clergymen of the 
Church of England, and want assistance 
to support them at the university, signed 
by the ministers of their respective pa- 
rishes, and by two or more respectable 
inhabitants of the same, and counter- 
signed by the bishop of their diocese. 

On Thursday, the 29th of May, an 
election to a Bible clerkship, to which 
an exhibition is attached, will be held in 
Pembroke College. Candidates, who 
must be under 19 years, are required 
to present to the master baptismal certi- 
ficates and testimonials of good conduct, 
DO or before Tuesday, May 27. 



Sir Robert Taylor^s Institution at 
Oxford. — ^The proposed " Regulations" 
haye been submitted to convocation, 
and the portions relating to the curators 
and library adopted. The portions spe- 
cifying the appointment and duties of 
professor of languages, of the assistant 
librarian, and of the teachers of the 
French, Grerman, and Italian languages, 
were rejected by considerable majorities. 

It is understood that new regulations, 
on the rejected portions, more in ac- 
cordance with the views of the majority, 
will be brought forward next term. The 
reduction of the fixed stipend to the 
teachers, whose hours of attendance will 
probably be fewer, the establishment of 
scholarships, and the creation of two 
professorships for the northern and 
southern languages of Europe, are said 
to be among the changes contemplated. 

Oxford : University Latin Scholarship, 
— Mr Henry Barnes Byrne, scholar of 
Oriel College, was on Tuesday elected to 
the University Latin Scholarship. There 
were 36 candidates. 

Regulations of Lodging-houses at Ox- 
ford. — ^The keeper of a lodging-house is 
expected to make the following en- 
gagement to the head or other officer of 
the college, or hall, before any junior 
member of the same be permitted to oc- 
cupy his lodgings : — 

1. I will lock the door of my house at 
10 o'dock at night, and note down the 



hour after 10 o'clock at which any ju- 
nior member of the university lodging 
in my house shall enter or leave his 
lodgings. 

2. I will deliver or send a list every 
morning to the porter of the college, or 
hall, to which any such lodger in my 
house belongs, in time to be by him in- 
serted in his gate-bill. 

3. I will report at the same time to 
the dean, or some other officer of the col- 
lege, or hall, if any such lodger in my 
house shall pass the night out of his lodg- 
ings. 

4. I will not allow on any account a 
key of any outer door of my house to 
any such member of the university lodg- 
ing therein. 

5. I will not supply or receive into my 
house, except from his own college, or 
hall, a dinner or supper for any such 
lodger, without a written permission from 

some officer of his college or hall. 

I 

University of Cambridge. — Notice has 
been given, that in addition to the fixed 
subjects of examination for the degree 
of B.A., the following are selected for 
the year 1847 : — 

1. The last fourteen chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

2. The Epistle of St. Paul to the Ro- 
mans. 

3. The first Three Books of the Odys- 
sey. 

4. The Germania of Tacitus. 

5. The first Three Books of Paley's 
Moral Philosophy. 

Eton College. — Mr. Day, K.S., captain 
of the collegers, has obtained a scholar- 
ship at King's College, Cambridge, in 
consequence of the resignation of the 
Rev. John Hawtrey, M.A., occasioned 
by the Rev. gentleman's marriage with 
the third daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
colonel Proctor, of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. Immediately the 
resignation arrived at the college, intelli- 
gence was forwarded to Mr. Day, who 
was spending the vacation in Norfolk. 
Mr. Day, on his arrival at the college, 
went through the usual ceremony of be- 
ing " ripped" of his college gown in the 
presence of Mr. T. Batcheldor, the re- 
gistrar, and immediately proceeded to 
Cambridge. 

National Society. — ^The meetings of 
the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Esta- 
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blished Church, during the last month, 
have been attended by His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury; the 
Lords Bishops of Bangor, Chester, Here- 
ford, Lichfield, and Ripon ; Thos. D. Ac- 
land, Esq. M.P. ; Very Reverend the 
Dean of Chichester; Venerable Arch- 
deacon Sinclair ; Rev. H. H. Milman ; 
Rev. H. H. Norris ; Rev. John Jennings ; 
Rev. William Short; and Gilbert F. Ma- 
thison, Esq. 

Grants from the Special Fund, to the 
amount of £1,590, and from the Queen's 
Letter Fund to the amount of £520 — 
total, JC2,l 10 — have been voted in aid of 
schools at the following places, viz. Buck- 
ley ; Pemberton ; Macclesfield, St. Peter ; 
Headingley ; Slaithwaite ; Penkhull ; 
Llandudno ; Sowerby, St. George ; Jack- 
field in Broseley ; Wednesbury, St. 
James ; Painswick ; Leeds, St. James ; 
Macclesfield, St. Paul ; Birmingham, St. 
Stephen; Poulton-le-Sands; Chatteris; 
Chirton; Goole ; Ashby-de-la-Zouch"; St. 
Pancras, Gordon Square ; Great Chart ; 
Aldringham ; Wymeswold ; Saxilby ; 
Kefyn ; Maidenhead, &c. 

Schools in twenty-seven places have 
been received into union. 

One of the Society's organizing mas- 
ters has been placed under the Salop 
Archidiaconal Board. The Report of 
the Society for 1844 is in the course of 
distribution ; and the next annual gene- 
ral meeting of the Society has been fixed 
for the 28th of May. 

A legacy of £100 has been bequeathed 
to the Society by the late Mrs. Jackson 
of Normanby Hall, Yorkshire. 

Betton's Charity remains still unset- 
tled. It is expected that the Master of 
the Rolls will fix upon some final scheme 
and rules for its distribution in the en- 
suing term. It is hoped that Lord Lang- 
dale will place the charity under such 
supervision as shall afford a sufficient 
guarantee for an impartial and beneficial 
distribution of the fund. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital. — The an- 
nual distribution of prizes, and other 
honours, to the students of this hospital, 
took place on the 18th instant, in the 
great hall. The president. Alderman 
Lucas, was in the chair, and there were 
present, the Bishop of London, the Rev. 
Drs. Russell and Rice, Mr. J. Bentley, 
treasurer, Mr. J. Watson, and many of 
the governors of the hospital. The pro- 
ceedings were commenced by Mr. Skey, 
who spoke favourably of the operations 



of the school during the past year ; and 
in the addresses made by him and the 
other teachers, when presenting the 
prizemen of the several classes, it was 
stated that the medical officers and lec- 
turers had resolved to found three scho- 
larships of the value of £45 a-year each, 
of which one, tenable for three years, 
would be given each year to the student 
who, in open examination, proved him- 
self most meritorious. The importance 
of this measure as a further step in carry- 
ing out the collegiate system which had 
been adopted, and already proved so ad- 
vantageous in the school, was pointed 
out by the warden of the college, who 
stated some of the benefits that would 
be conferred on the scholars, by enabl- 
ing them to prolong their studies be- 
yond the usual period — on the public, by 
insuring that all the pupils would be in- 
cited to more labour in their studies— 
and to the school, by providing that the 
best student of every year should remain 
for some years more in the school, set- 
ting a good example to all the rest. The 
Bishop of London expressed his entire 
concurrence in the proposal of applying, 
as far as possible, in medical schools, the 
collegiate system as adopted in our two 
ancient universities ; and addressed him- 
self to the students on the high respon- 
sibility of the profession they had chosen, 
the peculiar temptations of their studies, 
and the best means of overcoming them 
— subjects which the Rev. Dr. Russell 
also treated with much force. 

Education of Attorneys. — On Saturday 
the 19th of April, a deputation from the 
Metropolitan and Provincial Legal Asso- 
ciation had the honour of an interview at 
Westminster-hall with the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England on the subject of the bet- 
ter education of attorneys and solicitors. 
The deputation suggested that every clerk 
should at the period of his articles, or at 
some time during his service under them 
be examined on the ordinary subjects of 
school education — ^namely, Latin to the 
extent of proficiency which will enable 
the examinant to translate with readi- 
ness Virgil and Cicero; a competent 
knowledge of French, and perhaps Greek 
to the extent of the Greek Testament ; 
history; forensic medicine; mathematics 
as far as the first four or six books of 
Euclid, and the algebraical signs. This 
examination, it was submitted, should be 
added to one on the practice and prwci- 
ples of law. It was also proposed to re- 
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serve to the Judges a power of dispensa- 
tion with such part of the examination 
as under the circumstances of any case 
they might think proper. The deputa- 
was very graciously received. His lord- 
ship took notes of the proposition, and 
promised to confer with the other judges 
on the subject. 

Governesses* Benevolent Institution. — 
The second anniversary festival of this 
institution was held on Wednesday, 
April 16, at the London Tavern, Vis- 
count Sandon presiding. The chairman 
said it was not necessary for him to 
dwell on the distress and sufiferings to 
which those ladies were too often sub- 
jected, who were entrusted with the care 
of those most dear to us in their most 
tender age, and who had not only in 
their charge the cultivation of the in- 
fant intellect, but the inculcation of mo- 
ral and religious principles. How often 
did it happen that ladies of cultivated 
minds and refined manners, after having 
for years toiled in this valuable vocation 
for the advantage of society, were in the 
decay of life left to be the victims of po- 
verty and destitution I Nor were their 
mental sufferings less than their personal 
privations ; because, from the secluded 
nature of their habits and duties, and 
their intellectual acquirements, they were 
more susceptible, and liable to become 
the victims of diseases of the mind than 
almost any other class. Was it not, 
then, to be wondered at, that such an 
institution as this was not thought of 
before ? But now that it had been com- 
menced, he was happy to say that, in the 
twenty months only that it had existed, 
197 objects of its bounty had been re- 
lieved, six perpetual annuities establish- 
ed, and £10,000 accumulated from the 
savings of governesses themselves. The 
secretary (the Rev. Mr. Laing) announc- 
ed the amount of subscriptions for the 
evening to be ^1,551, including the 
chairman, 10 guineas; Viscount Inges- 
trie 5 guineas, and 5 guineas annually ; 
and Lady Ingestrie 2 guineas annually ; 
Sir J. Scott. £25; the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, 1 guineas ; Lord Stanley, 20 
guineas; M.D.Hill, Esq., 10 guineas; 
Chief Justice Tindal, 10 guineas ; Lady 
Hay, 20 guineas ; Mrs. Frew, 20 guineas ; 
Mr. V. Richards, 10 guineas and 20 
guineas annually, and J£50 towards fur- 
nishing the home that is proposed to be 
established for the reception of gover- 
nesses while unemployed. After the 



health of the Rev. David Laing, to whose 
exertions the public are mainly indebted 
for the success of this institution, the 
chairman proposed the health of Mohun 
Lai, who had rendered eminent services 
to several of our countrymen in India. 
He returned thanks in a few brief words. 

Proposed TVainins: Institution for Pri- 
vate Governesses. — We beg to call the 
attention of our readers to the following 
prospectus : — 

There is a class scarcely to be consi- 
dered inferior in importance to any, 
when we regard the interests of social 
and domestic life, which has hitherto 
been treated with a strange indifference. 
It is that from which mothers expect to 
be supplied with faithful and intelligent 
assistants in their anxious duties, and 
on whose judgment and conduct so much 
of family welfare depends. An honour- 
able exception to this general neglect 
is found in the few institutions designed 
to ameliorate the condition of governes- 
ses in the course of their unsettled and 
gfteu friendless lives, and the patrons of 
these must be particularly sensible of 
the benefits which would be conferred 
on the objects of their benevolence by 
an education adapted to prevent many 
of the evils which they seek to alleviate. 
In fact, every deficiency in the training 
of early years is not only a disqualifica- 
tion for the task of an instructress, but is 
productive, more or less, of future un- 
happiness to herself. Too many pass 
their youth in a kind of slavish appren- 
ticeship, during which a mere technical 
routine is substituted for the cultivation 
of the taste and the acquisition of valu- 
able knowledge, not to speak of the still 
more lamentable disregard of religious 
principles and of moral feelings. On first 
undertaking the duties for which they 
have been so little fitted, they will, ac- 
cording to their respective characters, 
either act with vain presumption or lose 
all self-reliance; they will become, in 
short, either tyrannical directors or ser- 
vile instruments. 

It is submitted to the public, that an 
attempt should be made to remedy this 
evil, by founding an establishment, un- 
der experienced and careful superinten- 
dence, where young women, properly 
qualified, may be prepared for their fu- 
ture responsibilities. 

In order to form governesses who may 
hope eventually to be regarded as the 
friends of the parents, after establishing 
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a claim to their gratitude, we must select 
minds whose natural endowments will 
enable them to profit by the advantages 
bestowed, and ascertain that they have 
also a turn for imparting instruction. 
Accomplishments must hold a due place, 
and remarkable talent in any line will 
not be neglected. Cheerfulness and 
energy will be promoted and encourag- 
ed, as being among the first qualities of 
a good education, and these may be aided 
by the cultivation of kindly affections, 
the encouragement of innocent amuse- 
ments, and the formation of habits of 
self-control. 

Three months' gratuitous instruction 
will be offered to pupils properly fecom- 
mended and willing to go through the 
required probationary residence. If ad- 
mitted, £50 annually paid by them will 
include the best masters and every other 
expense during three or four years of 
training. 

To carry out this plan, funds must be 
secured for the erection of a building, 
as well as annual subscriptions, amount- 
ing at least to JCl.500. It is evident th^ 
proposed payments by pupils would not 
be sufficient to cover all expenses. 

Patronesses. — ^The Countess of Mount 
Edgecumbe ; the Countess of Rosebery ; 
the Dowager Lady Lyttelton ; the Lady 
Noel Byron. Fm^or— The Hon. Miss 
Murray. Directress. — Miss . Su- 
perintendent of Languages and Music. — 
Mademoiselle . Economical Super- 
intendent. — Miss . Chaplain and 

Auditor. — Rev. Edward Hartopp Grove, 
16, Lowndes-street. Assistant Chaplain. 
—Rev. C. GrenfeU Nicolay, King's Col- 
lege. Treasurer. — Edward Marjoribanks, 
Esq. Consulting Physicians. — Sir James 
Clark, Bart. &c. ; Dr. Bence Jones. Sur- 
geon, iSfc. — James Teevan, Esq. 

Agricultural College, Cirencester. — 
The committee of management of this 
institution have elected Mr. John Scales, 
an experienced Norfolk farmer, to the 
situation of head master. The commit- 
tee have also elected Mr. Way chemical 
and scientific master. He was educated 
under Professor Graham, of the London 
University ; he afterwards was his assist- 
ant, and took the higher classes of the 
university for two years, and is now en- 
gaged with Dr. Daubeny in agricultural 
analysis. It is intended to receive some 
pupils at midsummer. 



The London Orphan Asylum. — The 
supporters of this benevolent institution 
assembled at the London Tavern, April 
1 7th. Lord Robert Grosvenor presided, 
and was supported by Colonel T. Wood, 
M.P., Mr. J. Somes, M.P., Mr. Capel, 
and others ; the general company amount- 
ing to about 150. After the usual loyal 
and patriotic toasts, the children at pre- 
sent under education in the asylum, 
amounting to 393, of whom 120 are girls, 
were introduced and paraded round the 
room. Their healthy and pleasing ap- 
pearance was the general theme of ob- 
servation. The chairman then recapi- 
tulated the claims of the charity, and 
after alluding to the gratifying circum- 
stance of the presence of two individuals 
who had been educated in the school, 
and now came forward to further its pur- 
pose by their subscriptions, proposed 
" Success and prosperity to the London 
Orphan Asylum." The Secretary then 
read a long list of subscriptions, amongst 
which were. Her Majesty, £21 ; the 
Queen Dowager, £10 lOs.; the Chair- 
man, £26 5a.; Rev.Mr. Treacher, £100; 
Lord Ashley, £10 ; Colonel Wood, £10 
\0s. ; Mr. Dobree and family, £31 10«. ; 
Mr. Somes, £lO 10s., &c. — the whole 
amounting to £1,610. After the healths 
of the Rev. Mr. Champneys and Mr. 
Cotes, the secretaries, the remainder of 
the business was disposed of, and the 
party broke up. 

Marine Society, — The anniversary 
dinner in aid of the funds of this society, 
was held on Wednesday, April 1 7th, at 
the London Tavern, W. Astell, Esq., 
M.P., in the chair- The usual loyal 
toasts having been disposed of, the Chair- 
man proposed " Success to the Society," 
the usefulness of which was seen in the 
exhibition of the children sustained by 
it, who had passed through the room on 
that occasion, and whose appearance 
must excite the zeal of all present to 
assist in their support. The toast hav- 
ing been warmly received, the amount 
of subscriptions for the evening was an- 
nounced to be dS 1,500, including £1,000 
derived by the society through the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, from the remains 
of a fund which the late Captain Brere- 
ton, had collected for an unsuccessful 
attempt at infant colonization at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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REASONS SUGGESTED WHY MANY OF OUR YOUTH 
DO NOT BECOME PERMANENTLY ATTACHED TO THE 
CHURCH. 

Rbv. Sie, — I have read with interest in your number for May, the 
three letters bearing upon a vital point, viz., the lapse of our scholars 
into the ranks of dissent after they leave our schools, and I beg to offer 
a few remarks thereon. 

The case submitted by your correspondent, *' R. F./* is scarcely a com- 
mon one. He considers that his school is professedly a church school, 
and yet admits the fact, that " nearly all his boys' parents are dissent- 
ers." Now, where the prejudice of dissent thoroughly pervades the 
minds and influences the hearts of parents, what reasonable ground of 
expectation can we have that their children will grow up churchmen ? 
I apprehend that in the generality of such cases we can have none 
whatever. For if we look for such a result, we must assume the posi- 
tion, that the moral force of a schoolmaster is greater than that of the 
parent, whereas both religion and experience prove to us the contrary. 
Should we then refuse to impart sound religious knowledge to the chil- 
dren of dissenters, if, for the sake of secular advantages, they are willing 
to receive ? By no means. There is a vitality and power in commu- 
nicated truth which may survive the most deadly blight, and ultimately 
surmount the most inveterate bias. But abstract truth is not more 
certainly divine than is parental authority, and the latter has the pecu- 
liarity of being unceasingly and unerringly active in the formation of 
character. Like the sun which " shines on the evil and the good,** 
and which must as certainly rear and expand the poisonous as well as 
the life-giving plant, will the subtle energy of parental authority exert 
its indestructible influence for good or evil. With this power, there- 
fore, arrayed against us, we must ** cast our bread upon the waters," if 
peradventure •' it may be seen after many days." But of the classes 
which ordinarily make up our church schools, the vast majority consists, 
first, of children whose parents respect the church as an institution, 
who are in reality within her pale, but who are living in a state of in- 
diflference to their religious duties, and ignorant of the many blessings 
which she holds out to the obedient and well informed ; secondly, of 
children whose parents, though possessing but a small amount of know- 
ledge, are under the influence of sound religious principles, and whose 
authority, therefore, is on the side of an intelligent and systematic de- 
velopment of true churchmanship. Yet most lamentable are the fail- 
ures which in this extensive and legitimate sphere of exertion mark the 
career of our schools. Alas for us ! we look around our churches in 
vain for that mighty phalanx of ** young men," to whom might be 
said, •* ye are strong, and the word of God abideth in you, and ye have 
overcome the wi^ed one," and which the countless hosts of our profess- 
edly educated children ought to supply. " Why is this ?" is a ques- 
tion that ought not to be superficially dealt with, nor hastily dimissed 
from our minds. It is immeasurably the most important one connected 
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with church education, as affecting, in the greatest possible degree, the 
end and objects of all our labours. 

The parts of our system ^which in my estimation operate most unfa- 
vourably, or are in themselves the most inefficient for the safe transmis- 
sion of sound church principles from childhood to youth, and from 
youth to manhood, in cases where the parental bond imposes no impe- 
netrable barrier, are, first, the substitution of Sunday school teaching 
for the express provision of the church, that her younger members 
shall be catechised by the regular minister, as constituting a part of his 
charge ; secondly, the very imperfect observance of the full course of 
the ecclesiastical year, as set forth in the prayer book; thirdly, the 
neglect of the musical service ; and, fourthly, surpassing all other 
errors, our practical disbelief that young persons ought to be regular 
participators in the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ. 

As I am very fearful of trespassing beyond the space ordinarily al- 
lowed to your correspondents, I will confine myself at present to the 
first of these subjects. 

The church has taken good care that children, the lambs of Christ's 
flock, shall have an appropriate share in the pastoral administrations, 
and she has wisely pointed out the time and the manner in which they 
shall receive the same. Hence we find by canon 59, " every parson, 
vicar, or curate, upon every Sunday and holiday, before evening prayer, 
shall, for half an hour or more, examine and instruct the youth and ig- 
norant persons of his parish, in the ten commandments, the articles of 
belief, and the Lord's prayer, and shall diligently hear, instruct, and 
teach them the catechism set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, &c. ; 
and all fathers, mothers, masters and mistresses, shall cause their chil- 
dren, &c. to come to the church at the time appointed, obediently to 
hear," &c. By the rubric, also, it is directed, that " the curate of every 
parish shall diligently, upon Sundays and holidays, after the second les- 
son at evening prayer, openly in the church, instruct and examine so 
many children of his parish sent unto him, as he shall think convenient, 
in some part of the catechism," &c. It is far from my wish to depre- 
ciate the advantages which may have arisen, or which may now flow 
from the Sunday school system ; but it is my deliberate oonvietion, 
that so far as it is allowed to clash with the above wholesonie reg^ula- 
tion, or altogether to supersede it, so far we are presented with a defi- 
nite cause of the defection of our youth, and the small amount of true 
principle and affection they retain to attach them to " the mother of ua 
all." 

1st. They hereby fail to apprehend, as a distinct living fact, that 
they have a priestly and pastoral head, in whom, under God, are cen- 
tred the deepest, and most solemn responsibilities to watch for their 
souls, llieir tender minds, expanding to outward imjHressionB, fail to 
imbibe a clear conception, that there belongs to them, as members of 
Christ, and arising therefrom, a spiritual and godly oversight^ which 
earthly relationships and secular ordinances do not embody. Tbey 
easily enough learn to say, "our minister," •* our clergyman," &c. ; but 
they want the clear consciousness, that his ministrations are, in their 
measure and degree, as effectual for their blessing as for tibe blessing of 
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those of riper yean. They want the strong conTiction» that they are 
not, as it were, a supplemental, but an intend part of his flock, and 
beholden to him for that which no mere casualties can bestow. It 
will not be denied, that the apprehension of spiritual realities should be 
imparted at the earliest possible period ; and the more tender the age, 
the more it is indebted for these apprehensions to the medium of exter- 
nal circumstances. Now it seems impossible so effectually to impregnate 
the minds of children with the idea of the reality of the pastoral and 
priestly offices, as by a formal and stated application of them to them-^ 
selves. This is the legitimate way to secure their hearts and sway 
their understandings. By the neglect of this, a vacancy arises through 
which they do but very vaguely discern that determinate channel of 
truth, which, in the course of God's providence, is identified with an 
ordained ministry. But some will say, " Are not right convictions 
formed in their minds by the instructors in Sunday schools, whose 
special engagements are to foster and develop religious habits ?" I 
answer, that though their instructions do convey religious impressions, 
yet the point contended for is thereby lost or obscured. The pastoral 
office ceases to be a definite object : the gaze of children is diverted 
from an object conspicuous in the appointment of Gk)d, to those objects 
which are not so, but by a much lower appointment. Whatever re- 
spect the Sunday school teacher gains for his authority, the minister 
loses, so long as he omits to manifest an indubitable supremacy and 
openly and unequivocally to gather up the scattered remnants of au- 
thoritative teaching. 

Let it be remembered what we are endeavouring to account for, viz. : 
that children do not remain permanently attached to the church. This 
being admitted, it must be^ that their habits are not sufficiently 
strengthened in the peculiar and distinctive principles of the church* 
And in reviewing the process which is adopted in the formation of those 
habits, it is but fair I think, to say, that whatever the exigences of the 
times which render Sunday schools expedient, whatever amount of 
devoted piety the instructors may bring to bear upon their work, what- 
ever amount of positive good may result from their labours, the depar- 
ture from the practice enjoyed by the canons and the rubric, is a hiding 
of the ministerial authority from the apprehension of children. Nei- 
ther does it appear that the omission can be well supplied, if even the 
clerg^hBUun personally labours in the Sunday school. To the quick ap- 
preh^kmion of children, he is but there doing what many others may do 
as eSe^fxaHj or nearly so. His proper individuality is lost ; and if his 
ndnis^tions to them are solely confined to the conmion level, of what 
secular persons may supply, from what circumstances, I would ask, are 
they to learn to estimate his paramount authority ? True, they may 
gather some notions of it from his general ministrations in the congre- 
gation ; bat as far a» their own condition and standing naturally cail it 
forth, it fails to attract their notice. 

2ndly. Sunday school teaching, exclusive of that formally provided 
by the Church, deprives children of the impressiveness which truth ac- 
quires, when associated in its delivery with sacred places, and surround- 
ed witii the most sa^ed objects ; and rather leads to the irreligious no- 
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tion, that places as well as persons have no determinate character. The 
words " openly in the church** have an import, and hearing upon their 
hearts and minds, which no one will do well lightly to esteem. There, 
in God's immediate presence, with all around in unison with the solemn 
occasion ; the font, a mute hut powerful remembrancer of their baptism 
into Christ ; the altar, which reminds them of the still further mysteries 
of our faith ; the holy stillness of God's courts ; the distinctive attitude of 
God's servant ; the eyes of a serious congregation bearing witness to the 
fulfilment of an important ministerial function; the stupendous facts of 
our redemption speaking through sense to faith ; and, it may be, the 
images of holy angels, apostles, and martyrs gazing upon them ; these 
and kindred objects are powerful auxiliaries to awaken deep emotions 
in the hearts of children, and to impress upon their understandings the 
reality of the doctrine inculcated. The contrary assertion that these 
matters are extraneous and non-essential in the communication of reli- 
gious truth, may have some degree of consistency in the mouth of a 
dissenter ; but it is not a sound church principle which leads numbers 
of our youth to wander away unable to perceive the superior sanctity 
of a consecrated temple, whose form and furniture are significant of 
heavenly realities, to the unmeaning unadorned meeting-house, or the 
secular-looking school- room and lecture-hall; and I cannot be per- 
suaded but that this incapacity results to a great extent from the fact, 
that their highest interest, their most solemn engagements, their most 
indispensable obligations, have not been habitually unfolded and reitera- 
ted in their ears by the highest authority, from within the precincts of 
God's sanctuary. 

3rdly. From the prevalent idea of the very ordinary qualifications 
requisite for a Sunday school teacher, (alike applicable as that term is 
to the ignorant and the well informed, to women as well as men), there 
arises an absolute impossibility, that the thousands of our children who 
depend upon this as the purest service of religious instruction, can make 
progress towards a rational and comprehensive view of the various parts 
of christian doctrine. It cannot be too clearly borne in mind, that the 
child is no other than the man in embryo, and if we are to look for his 
expansion into an intelligent and conscientious churchman, the light of 
truth should be poured into his mind in just proportions and in syste- 
matic order. This is not the case in Sunday schools. The largest 
amount of instruction there communicated is desultory, unconnected, 
and unarranged. Prominence is given to what may be termed popular 
doctrines and to repeated illustrations of matters lying on the very sur- 
face of scriptural truth, while the " analogy of faith" is little under- 
stood and less explained. But some will say, " the doctrines which are 
most clearly gathered from scripture, and which even ordinary persons 
may understand and teach, are the very doctrines most necessary to in- 
culcate upon children." True, but if the import and bearing of *• repen- 
tance, faith, and holiness" are to be circumscribed by the narrow limit of 
household words, and left isolated from the priestly functions and sa- 
cramental depositaries of the church, we are not to be surprised if they 
fail to carry our youth above the level of dissent. 

Many other considerations might be added tending to show that our 
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Sunday system is positively calculated to account for the evil we must 
all deplore. I will briefly refer to one other point. Your correspon- 
dent " F." is quite right in characterizing it as " a severe infliction upon 
children" who attend school Ave other days out of six. We teach 
them the propriety of resting from their secular labours on the liord's 
day, while we provide them an amount of mental application and con- 
finement which induces certain physical lassitude and dejection. And 
it may perhaps be remarked with truth » though the process may be in- 
sensible to many, that hereby the high and holy associations connected 
with " the first day of the week/ as being the highest church day, 
degenerate into a less true and sacred character, from the fact that we 
make it the highest school day. I have observed in many cases un- 
doubted evidence, that the true church principle herein involved has 
been but faintly appreciated and all but lost in the routine of school ex« 
ercises. And the more practically efficient the Sunday school becomes, 
the more intensely secular does the day appear to children, and indis- 
pose them for the higher services of God's house. I think not with 
some, that the children in our national schools, receiving religious in- 
struction five days in the week, need it not on Sunday. They rather 
need it on that day in its purest form and quality, in its most solemn and 
authoritative application, through the most conspicuous channel, in the 
most sacred place, in digested and intelligent order, and at the time 
when parents and sponsors may rejoice before God to see their babes, 
" fed with the sincere milk of the word," and may well forego the mono- 
poly of God's house and of the ministrations of His servant. In re- 
ference to those of our Sunday scholars, who are unable to attend the 
week-day school, the Sunday system is thought to be indispensable. 
Now the foregoing remarks are as applicable to them as to our regular 
scholars. If it be religious teaching they especially require, none can 
be so efficient as that provided by the church and here contended for ; 
and if it be the mere mechanical parts of education which they stand 
in need of, an hour's gratuitous instruction in the evenings of the six 
days, would obviously be more consistently devoted to such purpose 
than the sacred hours of the sabbath. In the training establishment at 
Westminster, (confessedly the best we have), we find the children regu- 
larly assembled, not for the inferior drudgery of Sunday school in- 
struction, but to be conducted to the church and duly taught by the 
ofl^iating clergyman. This arrangement teaches us, first, that it is 
not intended that the moral influence of the schoolmaster should super- 
sede the divine authority of the minister ; secondly, that the teaching 
of the latter is essential, in order to consolidate, gather up, and most 
forcibly apply the subject matter communicated by the former ; thirdly, 
that children have a claim upon the ministry for a special and appropri- 
ate part of the public ministrations of God's house. 

Cornwall Central School, T. F. 



ON ATTACHING YOUNG PERSONS TO THE CHURCH. 

Rev. Sir, — I have anxiously perused the several jMipers which have ap- 
peared in your Journal, on maintaining a connection with children after 
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they leave our national schools, with the hope that some plan would he 
suggested which might help to promote bo desirable an object. Your 
number for May contains several articles bearing on this sabject» and, 
if they fail in developing a plan by which success may be secured, they 
at least offer some important hints calculated to assist those who are at- 
tempting to effect such a continued connection with our elder scholars. 

FVom what has already appeared in your Journal, the following points 
may be considered established : — 

1st. That the educational efforts at present making by our church, do 
not fully accomplish the object desured, a considerable proportion of 
those persons educated in our schools, shortly after leaving them, and 
becoming dissenters. 

2nd. That, beyond our daily and Sunday schools, we have no g^ie- 
ral means in operation to prevent so undesirable a result. 

Assuming these two points to be established, two questicms naturally 
offer themselves for consideration : — 

1st. What reasons can be assigned for children, " educated in the 
principles oi the Established Church," afterwards, and so shortly, be- 
coming dissenters ? 

2nd. What additional measures ^cre requisite, in order to remedy so 
great an evil ? 

Fully impressed with a sense of my inability to do justice to a mat- 
ter of such vast importance, I am desirous (mly to apply the fruits of 
my experience to help in the good cause, and I shall be satisfied if I 
can add one more hint that may further the object. 

I, The cause of the evil, I believe, will not be found in the kind of 
education given in our church schools, which is essentially religious. 
The Holy Scriptures are very largely read, and to some extent under- 
stood. In this respect, I believe, our national schools are rather in ad- 
vance than behind other schools for a similar class of children. In 
addition to the Scriptures generally, our national school children have 
a more particular acquaintance with those truths necessary to be 
believed in order to salvation, the text- book for which is our unequalled 
catechism. To this may be added a respectable acquaintance with the 
use of our incomparable liturgy. In all this there is certainly nothing 
to favour dissent. 

Still, if we refer to the letters of <* R. F." and " F." in yonr last 
number, we find, that with this amount of religious education, too 
many do, shortly after leaving school, become dissenters. The expe- 
rience of every other person who has paid attention to the subject, will 
supply him with very many examples of a similar kind. The kind of 
religious knowledge imparted cannot be the cause ; it is impossible the 
bible, the catechism, and the prayer book can lead them from the 
church to the conventicle. What then is the cause ? 

I venture to suggest the three following reasons ;— 

1 . If the kind of religious knowledge is unexceptionable, it may yet 
be defective in its extent. 

I am afraid we have not given sufficient prominence to the doctrines 
which refer to the church as the " pillar and ground of the truth ;" to 
her sacraments as " the instrumental means of our union with the body. 
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and partaking of the spirit of Chxist ;" to her ministers in their several 
orders, as the only authorized teachers and rulers in the church ; to the 
t^ostolic character of our own branch of the church, and the sin and dan- 
ger of schism ; to the history of our church, by which we might have 
enlisted the sympathies of the young on her side. 

2. Another cause of failure may be found in the Sunday occupation, 
as mentioned by your correspondent " F." 

To the children who attend our schools during the week, the Sunday 
is any thing but a day of rest. What between the school and the 
chiiTch, from nine o'clock in the morning till the close of the evening 
service is a period of complete hurry and confusion. I cannot enlarge 
in tins place on the evils attending Sunday schools, as at present con- 
ducted ; but I hcdd a strong opinion, that it is one part of our Sunday 
system which works a feeling of " disgust" in children. 

The situation in the church, which too often they are made to oc- 
cupy, almost exdodes them from taking any part in the service, which 
is fix too long for children. To this must be added the sermon, in 
whidi they can take no interest, its language and matter being alike 
beyond their understanding. Their chief duty at church appears to be, 
to keep tolerably quiet for two hours or more. Their disrelish for the 
church is founded on the &ct, that they are supplied with spiritual food 
unsuitable to their infancy, which requires the " sincere milk of the 
word." 

3. The third reason of failure, is the very success, partial as it is, of 
the religious teaching ci the national school. 

Religious knowledge is acquired, religious feeling is excited, and thus 
they are in a great measure prepared for religious associadons ; and be- 
cause no means are in operation to continue their education in the 
church, and they are not under the influence of church principles, which 
would alarm their lean at the very thought it^ schism, they enter the 
openings made for them by the various sec^, under the impression that 
they are becoming more decidedly religious. 

The condosion which follows these considerations is, that the religious 
education being chiefly confined to doctrine, is too popular ; the remedy 
for which is a due regard to what have been called " Church Princi- 
ples/' which, with the blessing of God, will preserve our young people 
in oomBMHuon with his church. 

Bat as this knowledge cannot be acquired in the time usually allotted 
to boys and giiis for school learning, and as religious education was 
never intended to tenninate at that, or indeed at any period of their 
linos, some means are necessary for its continuation aifter they leave 
the school, which brings us to our second inquiry : — 

II. What additional measures are requisite to remedy the evil ? 

If the ."Sunday school, and the service of the Church be unsuitable for 
accomplishing the desired object, and 1 think 1 have shown that they 
a]ie,it follows that something must be applied which does not now exist. 
Your correspondent " F." has placed the position of our young people 
in its true light. " Till they are confirmed, the proper instruction of 
childoen v^ 'bj means of catechising, and not by preaching ; and there- 
fore, if they wiere not to attend sermons till they have been confirmed* 
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I think it would be more correct, as well as more beneficial to 
them." 

The inquiry now turns upon the employment of the Sunday, as a 
principal day on which the religious education of young persons leav- 
ing our schools is to be continued. It is with much fear and trembling 
that I venture to offer the suggestion which I am about to do, and with 
a due consideration both of the sanctity of the day, and of the blessings 
it is intended to secure to all persons, young as well as old. 

The day is a day of rest ; therefore it is improper to require children 
who attend the school during the week, in whose lessons religion con- 
stitutes the chief portion, to attend as on an ordinary day. It is a day 
sanctified to the Lord ; therefore there must be a holy assembly for His 
worship. The service of the church is too long, the sermon is unsuit- 
able, and yet they must be trained up in the use of the church service ; 
but, so as to make them in love with it. The only plan I can see, is 
to assemble the children both in the morning and afternoon, at times 
corresponding with our church service, in a separate place, properly 
fitted up, when the prayers can be read and the children catechised, 
omitting the litany and the communion in the morning service. In 
other words a miniature service. 

With reference to the subjects on which they ought to be catechised, 
they will of course embrace all such as a christian and a churchman 
ought to know. The object contemplated is to prepare the young for 
taking their stand in the great congregation, and to cause them to look 
forward with interest to the period when they shall be admitted to so 
great a privilege by holy confirmation. It is not too much to expect, 
that, by that time they will be prepared for profiting by the entire ser- 
vice of the church, and by the sermons prepared for their edification. 

The agent by whom such a plan could be carried into operation is a 
grave question, and one which I am not competent to determine. The 
office is evidently that of a deacon in the church, but I apprehend, that 
the deacons in the church now, are not the persons calcuhited to carry 
ont a measure of the kind. I do not mean that they are either under- 
qualified, or over-qualified for it ; but that in their habits, language, and 
station, they are unsuitable for that particular kind of work. The 
whole ought indeed to be under the control of the parochial clergyman, 
but the particular agent by whom it ought to be conducted must pos- 
sess special qualifications for the work, which are not usually to be 
found in the clergy. In addition to those qualifications which the im- 
portance of the office demands, he must be able to enter into somewhat 
familiar intercourse with children, and especially with the poor. He 
must be qualified to work into their minds those great truths he is called 
upon to teach them, through the medium of language perfectly familiar 
to them, and at the same time so to raise both their habits of thought, 
and their language, that, in due time, they shall be able to understand 
the terms used in the more formal sermon. His mind must have been 
accustomed to contact with the minds of children, and to leading num- 
bers at one time. 

The deacon now in the church, is evidently not the agent for such a 
work. Independently of his former habits, he has another object in view ; 
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in one short year he enters upon higher duties, and thus a succession of 
young men» strangers, would fill the office. This would not do. The 
person hy whom the children are to he catechised must he known to 
them as soon as they appear in our schools, he must he their friend, 
their counsellor, not for a year only, hut as long as they remain at 
school ; and then, when they leave the school, he must be the person 
who has influence over them, to keep them in connection with the 
church, under his own supervision and instruction. He must be the 
centre round which the young people rally ; he must live in their efiFec- 
tions, and thus be enabled to lead them in the way they should go, 
until, in due time, they shall be admitted to the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper, and thu^ be placed under the guardianship of the authorised 
pastor. 

It will be seen, that the agent in such an office, must be a permanent 
deacon, having no ulterior views. He will be an inferior minister in 
the church, it is true, but if the children are to be sufficiently instructed 
(catechised), and permanently attached to our church, it is necessary he 
should be contented to be so. 

My remarks having been already extended to so great a length, I 
forbear to mention the minor an'angements, that would attend such a 
step. I submit, that such a plan is calculated to keep the children who 
leave our schools in connection with the church ; and if so, the difficul- 
ties connected with its establishment cannot be insurmountable. 

N.Y. 



Dear Sir, — In attempting a reply to the request for hints, as to the best 
means of retaining church scholars, I cannot conceal an impression, 
that much of the evil complained of might be remedied, if the fear of 
irreverence in the simple mention of things sacred, as, e. g., God's name, 
were more encouraged ; if the beauty of holiness were more cultivated ; 
and if the clergyman of the district were to evince in the school, the 
cottage, and the street, his proper character as father of his flock in 
Christ. The fear of presumptuous sin, would make the tender soul ab- 
horrent from ill- digested and unguarded prayers. Holiness would seek, 
and firmly cling to the kindred spirit of our fervent services. Natu- 
ral affection, (too often without a resting place at home), would gladly 
plant itself and take deep root in the rich soil of a spiritual father's 
love. But doubtless we are allowed, and as things are, we ought to 
add to these, and to those other religious bonds, which your correspond- 
ent " R. F." mentioned as forming part of his method, any legitimate 
attractions of a less ministerial kind. 

**C." suggests "choirs" — allow me to suggest "Church of England 
Friendly Societies," or, in other words, the establishment of a fund for 
the insurance of relief in sickness, a pension in old age, and certain 
sufficient payments on decease. This golden link would, nay, does, 
bind wonderfully ; dissenters found out as much long ago ; and Ro- 
manists are especially, as usual, careful to secure such handmaids. 
Most of your readers, I am thankful to believe, can now construe 
" Fas est et ab hoste doceri." But allow me to say, your clerical readers 
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8li<rald leave no stone nntnrned, to £orm such an institution, were it 
only to secure their friendly children from ravening wolves in temporal 
matters, (I mean sharpers, who borrow the money of nnenroUed clubs 
on high interest, spend the capital and then fail) ; and to knit them, 
rich and poor, together, by the beneficence of an honorary contribution, 
and the occasional friendly intercourse of the anniversary dinner. Such 
a society would of course make the school-room, rather than tlie pot- 
house, its place of business ; form its rules in strict conformity with the 
christian principles of the church, and base its social calculations on the 
best foundation. 

I should say, if your readers desire more enlarged counsel on the 
latter point, I will gladly impart whatever experience has taught me as 
to the choice of authorities, &c. 

I may add, that such an institution is the best possible opening for 
the formation of those further helps, among which " C." has with rea- 
son numbered " choirs ;" and that in a complete diocesan '* speculum," 
printed by Bishop Coleridge, I have been delighted to observe a re- 
gister of every Church Friendly Society whidi his diocese contained, 
and to infer that he at least is perfectly awake to thdr importance. 
Surely it is a subject well worthy of the attention of our bishops and 
archdeacons. Yours £edthfuUy, 

J. B. S. 

P.S. — " Adult Schools," and occasional school-room lectures by the 
clergy, on history, evidences, arts, and the elements of science, with 
Sunday libraries, are all so many other helps against the centrifugal 
tendency of self-dependent youth. 



Rev. Sir, — I was struck with the remarks of your intelligent corres- 
pondent " R. F." on the subject of children leaving the church when they 
leave our schools. "R. F." gives much valuable information on his mode 
of conveying instruction to his scholars. It may be " R. F." has not the 
inestimable blessing of a pastor who can take a woridng interest in his 
school, who will periocUcally visit it for the purpose <^ imparting in- 
struction and encouragement. If he has not such a friend, I heartily 
sympathize with him, inasmuch as I think no school, however otherwise 
efficient, can permanently succeed without such a visitor. I have the 
privilege to be blessed with such a treasure. I prize it, and would 
say, thrice happy they who are in such a case. But I proceed. Sir, 
to repiy to yowc correspondent's query. 

My 8<^ool consists of nearly 300 children ; they have no other ad- 
vantage over and above the best education we can afford, for which 
they pay Id. per week. The major portion of them are children of col- 
liers, miners, and forgemen. For nearly four years the following plans 
have been adopted with a tolerable share of success. I endeavour to 
teach them the theory and practice of music, and thoroughly to instil 
into them ecclesiastical melody. There is established in the school-room 
a service on Sunday and Wednesday evenings, at which my sdiolars 
for the most part attend, perfectly voluntarily. A gallery is -erected at 
the western end of the room, capable of containing 150 children, <m die 
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top of which ia placed a seraphine. The children are permitted and 
encourBged to attend the services, and to join in the responses and 
singing, and they do so spontaneously. 1 accompany them upon the in- 
strument ; we chant the Magnificat, Nunc-dimittis, &c., and siog three 
psalms. I find the children interested in it ; they love it ; and, as a 
natural consequence, are attached to it ; and through such means, to 
our church and her services. 

I will now notice one other means of attraction^ and then conclude. 

It ia often the case, when boys are taken from our daily schools, they 
think, to use their own words, they are too big to come to the Sunday 
schools. To remedy such a case, our excellent pastor has established 
an adult dass in comoiection with the Sunday school, of which class the 
Rev. gentleman is the teacher. In this way a mutual feeling is ingen- 
dered between pastor and scholars ; a feeling which has been hitherto 
productive of the most blessed results. 

In our Sunday school there is a phalanx of upwards of 50 teachers, 
many of whom have been raised from the ranks of the schdars ; some of 
the latter are members of our church ; they hold fast the profession of 
their faith : and I trust and believe, adorn the doctrine of God their 
Saviour in all things. 

Your obedient servant, 

Pontypool School, Moy 16, 1845, Thos. Garhson. 

F.S. — " R. F." states nearly all his boys' parents are dissenters. I am 
in a similar situation, surrounded on all sides by schism ; nay, indeed, 
in the very hot-bed of dissent. 



Rev. Sib, — ^Your correspondent F« has made out a strong case in re- 
ference to the defection from the service of our Church, of the children 
of our schools, the moment they have finished their education. It is an 
evil, which, I believe, most clergymen have occasion more or less to la- 
ment ; but I trust not to so wide an extent as is complained of by your 
correspondent. And if I am correct in identifying the initial appended 
to his letter, and in recognizing the sentiments contained in it, I must 
say, that I do not know any fellow-labourer in this portion of our bles- ' 
sed Lord's vineyard, who, I think, so little deserves to be exposed to the 
disheartening infliction of such a result of his labours. I know no one 
better qualified for the pastoral superintendence of the lambs of his 
flock, and no one, I believe, is more diligent and pains-taking in dis* 
charging the duties demanded from him. I am fiiUy aware that parishes 
are differently constituted, and that the efforts which may be crowned 
with abundant success in4>ne diBtrict, may be attended by a total failure 
in another. As far as my own experience goes, I am bound to tes- 
tify, that the greater number of children who have received their edu- 
cation in our schools, continue, so long as they remain in my parish, 
pretty constant attendants at my church. How far they persevere in 
this -course when they are removed to other places, is a matter 1 have 
seldom the opportunity of ascertaining. To ensure this desirable con- 
summation, I adopt no other means than frequent intercourse with them 
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and friendly admonition. Your correspondent appears anxious to carry 
out, what is called the church system ; hut I think the plan he recom- 
mends, will he found to defeat his intention. He proposes to dismiss 
the children immediately after morning prayer, and before the sermon. 
He says, — " Indeed, I cannot help thinking our sermons would be more 
eifective, if children were not m the constant habit of hearing them 
till the time when they were able to profit by them. Ull they are con- 
firmed, the proper instruction of chUdren is by means of catechising, 
and not by preaching ; and therefore, if they were not to attend our 
sermons till they have been confirmed, I think it would be more correct, 
as well as more beneficial to them." 

Has your correspondent forgotten the excellent exhortation he so fre- 
quently addresses, in the beautiful language of our Liturgy, to the god- 
fathers and godmothers of children ? The sponsors are therein admo- 
nished — " that they must remember, that it is their parts and duties to 
see that their infants be taught, so soon as they shall be able to learn, 
what a solemn vow, promise, and profession they have made by them. 
And that they may know these things the better, they shall call upon 
them to hear sermons." 

This, surely, according to the requirements of our church, is the 
duty of the sponsors towards their godchildren, before they are admit- 
ted to the ordinance of confirmation. To dismiss the children, there- 
fore, before the sermon, would be compelling the sponsors to submit to 
a dereliction of their duty ; unless, as would most probably be the case, 
the children called, in their way home, at some " meeting house" to 
" hear sermons" from unauthorised teachers. 

Ithink the plan suggested by your correspondent " F." will be adopted 
by very few. I am anxious, however, to see the opinions of others, on 
this important subject, which I have no doubt will shortly appear in 
your columns. 

May 5, 1845, P. 



INSTRUCTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

(Continued from page 137, J 

ON FRACTIONS. CHAPTER III. 

The Russian ball frame, which we so fully described in the last num- 
ber of this Journal, affords every facility for explaining decimal frac- 
tions. This, we think, will be immediately evident to those of our 
readers, who have thus far given us their attention. From the diagram 
and accompanying explanation in page 132,* it will have been perceived 

* In the note to page 1 32, we must point out an error of the engraver, who in 
drawing the spring C £ D, which is supposed to retain the balls in their place, has 
not taken care to represent the spring as pressing against the lowest ball of those on 
the upper part of the wire A B. It is of course intended, that by means of the 
spring, which however the smallest effort will push aside, the balls should be pre- 
vented from sliding down by the force of gravitation when the ball frame is held io 
a vertical position. 
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in the simple apparatus we recommend, that to the left of m n, any of 
the balls or units on any of the wires (since they represent whole numbers) 
are each a tenth of any ball or unit on the wire which is next. We 
have, therefore, only to show that the same holds good, though in a re- 
verse order, with regard to those balls or units to the right of the va- 
cant wire m n (which represents the point or division between whole 
numbers and decimals,) and the child will have but little difficulty to 
observe the analogy, and to understand how the same principle applies 
to the tenth, hundreth, and thousandth part of unity. When we come, 
however, to speak of ordinary or vulgar factions, as they are called, it is 
not sufficient to point out that 1 is the half of 2, the third of 3, &c. The 
question not being how we shall take the half or the third part of a 
number, which would be, in fact, only another name for division ; but 
how we should divide unity itself into a certain number of equal parts 
for the purpose of considering any number of such equal parts. 

It appears to us, that this part of arithmetic is more readily ex- 
plained to the learner by means of the strait line, than by any other 
mode ; for this can be divided into any number of equal and similar 
parts, which would not be the case if we made use of surfaces in our 
illustrations ; or, whilst the acre for instance is divisible by square mea- 
sure into perches, yards, and feet, if we take any of these square divi- 
sions to represent unity, it by no means follows that its different frac- 
tional parts should be square likewise. 

With the strait line also, we shall be able to point out, that every 
fraction may be viewed as the division of the number indicated by the 
numerator of that fraction ; for instance, that |- = 3 -^ 4 ; in other 
words, that three times the fourth part of one, or unity, is equal to the 
fourth part of three. In the same way, that is by two or more strait 
lines, we conceive the reduction of fractions to the same denomination 
may be rendered a clear and distinct idea in the child's mind. 

jb X. gr. Let AB = CD= lor unity 

E 
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F 

and B E = iand A E = J; D F = ^ and C F = |. It will then be 
readily perceived that if we divide each fourth into six equal parts, and 
each sixth into four equal parts, unity, represented in the one case by 
A B, and in the other by C D, will then be divided in both lines into 24 
equal parts, or that 4 X 6 = 6 X 4, or again that 

^ 4X6 ^ 6x4 

it will thus be easy to infer the general rule itself. 

The same £gure or diagram will likewise illustrate the principle upon 
which fractions are reduced to their lowest terms ; or, in this particu- 
lar case, as the denominators 4 and 6 already indicate, will show, that 
we may reduce both the fractions ^ and ^ to twelfths, for that two- 
fourths of one-sixth correspond to two-sixths of one-fourth ; or that 
A E = f = ^ and C F = |^ = \^. Now we assert, that all this is 
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impossible when the teacher undertakes to explain fractions by taking 
a square to represent unity. 

ON PROPORTION. 

Although the rule of three or of proportion, is beyond the capacity 
of children who are still supposed to be receiving instruction in the in- 
tuitive method ; yet, as almost all the questions generally supposed to 
require some knowledge of it may be answered by a much more sim- 
ple process of reasoning, it will be desirable to say something to them 
on the subject. We will illustrate our meaning, by taking an example 
of the kind from the new edition of Pestalozzi's work, published with 
the sanction of the Privy Council. It is there said, if 6 ells of stuff cost 
£3 6s, what will 20 yards of the same stuff cost ? Now according to 
the method of Pestalozzi, the argument would run thus: 20 ells are 
ten times the third of 6 ells, and £3 6s, are 66^. therefore 6 ells is 
to ten times the third of 6 ells (or to 20 ells) as 6 6^. is to ten times the 
third of 66s, (or to 220« » £11). But according to the principles we 
have laid down, it would be more simply and, as we assert, more intelli- 
gibly said, 6 ells cost £3 6s, or 66^. ; therefore 1 ell, which is die sixth 
part of the price of 6 ells, or ^ will cost 11^. : but 20 ells will cost 
twenty times as much as one ell (or 20 x 1 1^. ; but as we can change 
the order of the factors, we can then say 11 X 20^., or £1 1, would be the 
price of the stuff. If, however, as a teacher I wished to follow the 
course suggested by Pestalozzi, I should rather say 20 being ten times 
the third of six, the price of 20 ells will be ten times the third of that of 
6 ells, that is of £3 6^. or 66s ; now the third of 66^. is 22^. and ten 
times 22s. = 11 X 2 X 10 = 11 X 20s., that is £11 ; and in both 
instances we think the chila would seize our meaning with little, if any 
difficulty, the language not being beyond their powers of understand- 
ing ; whereas at the best, that of the Swiss schoolmaster is unsatisfac- 
tory and incomplete, and inasmuch as it is unscientific, must subsequently 
be laid aside, and be exchanged for another ; and though the proportions 
he lays down, may be in themselves correct, he adduces nothing to show 
that any proportion does really exist between the several terms of the 
question. 

In concluding these preliminary remarks, we must confess that they 
have attained a length which we hardly anticipated in the first instance. 
We had before us tiie work to which it is intended to invite the atten- 
tion of our readers and of the public; and to some persons it might have 
appeared a wiser course, to have given at once the first part of it in this 
Journal, without note or comment, leaving it for others to form their 
own judgment. But when we considered the high character of the 
works to which we venture to prefer our own, and the favoor which 
they have generally and deservedly met with, we feared lest ours might 
appear rather a presumptuous undertaking, unless we in the first pkee 
pointed out in what respects we conceived the old treatises failed, and 
in what way they were susceptible of improvement. We trust, that 
whatever may have been said by us on the subject, will have been said 
courteously both in spirit and in letter, and that the consequence has 
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been a wiHingness both on the part of our co-educators, and of our read- 
ers likewise, to give a fair amount of attention and ccmsideration to our 
treatise on Elementary Arithmetic. 



ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 

Ghaptbb I. 

ON WHOLE NUMBERS AND THBIB FUNDAMENTAL COMBINATIONS. 

1. Whole Numbers, 

1. When we view several objects of the same kind, as children, trees, 
birds, houses, &c., we can either consider each separately, or we can 
speak of them in collections of two, or three, or more. 

Thus we say two trees, five houses, &c., and these different collec- 
tions are call^ whole numbers, one of them being what is termed a 
unit ; so that a whole number is an unit, or a collection of two or more units 
qfthe same kind. 

2. These units, however, need not be all similar one to the other, 
even whikt we speak of them as of the same kind, or under the same 
name ; ex. gr,, a herd may consist of different animals, the difference 
not preventing us from stating the number of all of them. In this case 
the word aniinal is taken to represent unity, and not cow, or ox, or calf. 

3. Whole numbers, then, consist of units, which are view- ^ ^^^ ^^ . ^^^ 
ed as being, for the time at least, homogeneous/^ or of the mo*, uke. and * 
same nature or description. In coins or money, the pound *'*~*'' ^^^' 
sterling, is that which for the most part represents unity ; in measur- 
ing length or extension, in one direction only, the foot, or yard, or mile, 
is generally selected for the purpose : whilst for surfaces, w^ take one 
of the same measures considered as squares, having its side a foot, or 
yard, or mile in lenj^th. In the case of solid bodies, by unity is com- 
monly understood the cubic foot, each side of which consists superfi- 
cially of a foot square. 



a square. a cube. 




4. Hie process by which we learn how many pounds sterling are 
contained in a given number of shillings, is called reckoning (French, 
compter), whilst that of ascertaining how many units there are in any 
given straight line, is termed measuring ; so that to measure any thing 
is to iniptire how often an unit of the same kind is contained in it. Thus, 
in order to measure the line A B, I apply the unit m n to A D at the 
point A, — then to C D, — ^then to D £, and so on as far as B. 

A. e ? Z I B 

m n 
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m ^ is contained in it 6 times ; therefore, if m » is equal to 1, A B will be 
equal to 6. For the most part, however, in all processes of the kind there 
is a remainder ; but it is proposed to consider this part of the subject at 
some future time ; and there are, besides, other measurements, of which 
it is also advisable we should defer speaking at present. 
*From(Lat.) ^' Quantity* ts, in general terms, every thing that is 

quantut, how capable of being measured, or, in other words, whatever 
™"*^ * may be increased or diminished. Thus time is a quan- 

tity, because it is measured by days, or by years, or by centuries, and 
can be increased or diminished : or, again, the time which has elapsed 
since our birth has increased in a continuous and uniform manner, 
whilst that which remains to us in this world will in like manner de- 
crease. By a similar system of explanation, the pupil will have little 
difficulty in comprehending that, for the same reason, all solid bodies, 
surfaces, lines, coins, weights, forces, are so many quantities. 

6. All quantities, of whatever kind, may be represented by numbers ; 
so that these numbers may at the same time present to the mind the 

idea of quantity, and that of the genus or kind to which 

co^'^togetheri ^^^7 belong. In this case they are called Concrete 

and cresco, ere- Numbers.* But if the idea of genus or kind is ex- 

«m, grow. eluded from our consideration, whilst we only think of 

the quantity, or of how many units our subject matter consists, the 

* From f Lat ) oft« number. itsclf is then called "An Abstract Number;"* 
from, and traho,' cx, gr,, 5 shillings, 20 ycars, are concrete numbers, be- 
tractw, to draw, gausc they cxpress, at the same time, the idea of quantity 
and that of the genus or kind, which we have fixed upon to represent 
unity ; on the other hand 5, and again 20, are abstract numbers, be- 
cause we are in their case only thinking of the quantity, the number 
of units, without allowing the idea of genus or species to enter into 
the question. 

All abstract numbers are homogeneous, although we *may have at 

* From(Gr.)*«- ^^®* bccome acquainted with them from the admeasure- 
teros, another. mcut of hetcrogeneous* quantities, or quantities of differ- 

and genos, kind. ^^^ j^^^^ 

mero,°to reck<m?' 2. Numeration* of Whole Numbers, 

7. Besides obtaining the idea of whole numbers (whether from lines, 
surfaces, or solids), it is requisite that we should give to such numbers 
names, and be able likewise to represent them to the eye by certain 
signs, either printed or written ; now numeration is that part of arith- 
metic which professes to do all this. We may then define numeration 
to be -the art of forming all kinds of numbers, of giving names to them, 
and of representing them by a certain small number of words and of cha- 
racters, which last are called figures. 

In numeration, then, as generally taught and understood, ten of such 
characters, or signs, or figures are used. It is hence called decimal mt- 
meration ; it would, however, have been as easy to have adopted any 
other system. There are therefore two kinds of numeration — that 
expressed in words, and that expressed by written or printed signs. 
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The first gives their names to numhers, and the second teaches us to 
represent them by figures. We now proceed to speak of both of 
these. 

8. Every representation of unity, whatever it may be in itself, is 
named one, and is represented by the figure 1 . If one is added to one, 
arithmeticians express it by one plus one, thus forming the collection 
two, which is represented by the figure 2. In words at length it would 
be said, one plus one equals two, which, written or printed, would be 
thus expressed, 1 + 1 = 2. That is, for the word *' plus," is substi- 
tuted the sign + , and for " equals," the sign = , and by the use of these 
signs, when teachers and pupils are familiar with them, it becomes 
more easy both to give and to receive instruction in arithmetic. In 
continuing to. add or join one unit to the preceding collection, and in 
representing this new collection by a new figure, we soon obtain all the 
simple numbers : of these there are altogether nine. Thus two and 
one make up the number called three, and which is represented by the 
figure 3 ; or, on the former plan, we may express it thus : 2 
and in the same manner we form the number four, or 

five 

six 
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* From (Xat.) ( 


ar- 


bitrium, 


, the will. 



seven . 
eight . 
nine 

9. Both the names and signs, therefore, of these nine 
numbers, are arbitrary,"" whilst all other numbers, with 
very few exceptions, are formed in a regular manner from them. 

10. If to nine there is added one, we obtain the following number, 
or ten, which, in order to avoid burdening the memory with many ar- 
bitrary words or signs, is termed a tenth, and is written 10, and is con- 
sequently equal in value to the ten units already spoken of ; * pro^ (Gr.) 
so that on the principle of analogy,* in the same manner «««» ^n propor- 
as we have counted as far as nine units, we may count avrord"orac^^'' 
as far as nine tens. One-tenth in addition will then give count. 

the number a hundred, the ten-tenths forming again, on the principle 
of analogy, a unit of a certain kind, called a hundreth. With this new 
unit it will be easy to count, in the same manner, as far as nine hun- 
dred. 

11. These new collections of tenths, of hundreths, &c., considered as 
abstract numbers, that is, leaving out of the question what is the name 
and value of the collection which such unit represents, are expressed by 
the same figures which have already served as signs to distinguish the 
nine primary units, but in order to make it evident to what species 
they belong, (whether to tenths or hundredths), whilst the primary units 
ar6 placed to the right, the tenths are next in succession to the left, 
and the hundreths the next to the tenths, or the third to the left. At 
the same time, to signify the particular value of each figure, by preserv- 
ing the rank to which its belongs ; a tenth sign, in addition to the nine 
already spoken of, is employed, viz. — 0, called a nought or zero, which 
serves likewise to express the absence from any particular rank or ranks 
of any kind of unit whatever : 

N 
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three tens 
four 
five 
six 

seven „ 
eight „ 
nine „ 



»» 



»$ 



it 



Thus unity being represented by . ^ . 1 

A tenth or ten will be represented by . .10 

And a hundreth or one hundred by . . ,100 

12. The names of the different collections of tens, are formed from 
the names of the figures which stand for them, a termination, expressing 
this modification in their signification, being added to the original words. 
Thus we have two- tens called twenty of which the sign is • 20 

thirty ..... 30 

forty 40 

. fifty . . . . . 50 

sixty 60 

seventy ..... 70 
eighty ..... 80 
ninety ..... 90 
We see that in these written, or printed characters, all tlie collections 
of tens occupy the second rank to the left, and are in fact, only to be 
distinguished by their being thus placed, from the coUectioa of units, 
from which they derive their name and signification. 

13. For the several collections of hundreds, which answer to the 
corresponding series of units or tens, we do not employ any particular 
designation, but express them in words as one-hundred, two-^hundred, 
three-hundred, and so on as far as nine hundred, whilst in their written 
characters, they appear thus — 100, 200, 300, and so on to 900. 

14. It is evident, that if we join successively to all the collections of 
tenths, all the collection of units ; and again to aU the collection of 
tenths, those of the tenths and units together, we shall then have a 
series of numbers from one to nine-hundred and ninety-nine, or 1 to 999, 
of which the common difference, or the difference of each, from the 
number preceding and succeeding it, will only be one or unity. 

15. It will be observed in the names of the numbers, composed of 
tens and the several simple numbers, that with the exception of eleven 
and twelve, there is throughout a perfect analogy, thus : 

Ten and one are called eleven, or may be expressed thus : 10 + I ■= 1 1 



ten 


„ two 


ten 


„ three 


ten 


„ four 


ten 


„ five 


ten 


„ six 


ten 


„ seven 


ten 


„ eight 


ten 


„ nine 



twelve 
thirteen . 
fourteen . 
fifteen 
sixteen . 
seventeen 
eighteen 
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ft 
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10 + 2 « 12 
10 + 3 « 13 
10 + 4-14 
10+5-15 
10 + 6 « 16 
10+7-17 
10 + 8 «? 18 
10 + 9-19 



nineteen 

With regard to the written or printed signs for eleven and twelve, and 
for the following teens, the simple numbers, or those which represent 
the nine units, are successively substituted in the piace of the nought 
(0) or zero, which marks their proper rank or situation in the written 
sign for ten, or 10. 

F. CURIB. 

(To he Continued.) 
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ABCHDEACON BINCLAIB ON THE BELATITE POSITION OF THE NATIONAL 

SOCIETY AND COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL. 

I. On the first mentioned subject, that of National Education, no small 
amount of misconception prevails, more especially as regards the relative posi- 
tion of the church and of tne state in that department : I ought, perhaps, to say 
the relative position of the National Society and the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil. Perhaps there is no person in the kingdom who possesses equal means with 
myself of removing any false impressions that may have arisen in the public 
mind, as to the transactions between the society and the government, and I 
gladly avail myself of this occasion (the only one that may be afforded me) to 
explain briefly the whole case, by relating each event as it occurred. 

In the month of September, 1839, when I first entered on my duties as se- 
cretary to the National Society, i received letters every day from clergymen 
and other parties engaged in building church schools, who stated, that in com- 
pliance with their application to government for assistance, ihey had obtained 
the offer of a grant from, the parliamentary vote, but that a new condition was 
annexed, which caused them much embarrassment. A state inspector, neither 
sanctioned nor directed in any way by the authorities of the church, was to have 
the right of entering their schools, and without inquiring into the religious edu- 
cation of the pupils, was to examine and report exclusively upon their secular 
attainments. The declared object of his visit was " to secure a conformity in 
the regulations and discipline established in the several schools, with such im- 
provements as might from time to time be suggested by the Committee " of 
Council. As state inspection was in itself a novelty, and as the form it had 
assumed seemed liable to serious objection, my correspondents throughout the 
country expressed an anxious wish to be advised, whether they should submit 
to the required condition, or reject the offered grant. The whole of the parties 
were impatient for an immediate solution of their difficulties, inasmuch as all 
were Called upon by the government to return an answer within a prescribed pe- 
riod, which would soon expire. 

Applications of this kina poured in upon me from every side, and caused me 
much embarrassment. My embarrassment was not lessened by the circum- 
stance, that the committee of the National Society had previously fixed their 
next meeting for a day subsequent to the period alluded to. Toe members 
were all dispersed over the kingdom, and yet some immediate measures must 
be adopted. In this emergency I issued a private circular, advising the seve- 
ral applicants to ask the privy council for further time, in order that, before re- 
turning a final answer, they might consult the National Society. 

This circular produced the favourable result I had anticipated^ On the 
16th of October, 1839, when the committee assembled, I was able to inform 
them, that in case they should resolve on advising the applicants to decline pub- 
lic grants, I had already ascertained the general disposition to comply, how- 
ever serious the pecuniary loss to be sustained. This fact had great influence. 
The committee adopted uie decided measure of recommending, that until the 
obnoxious condition was either modified or withdrawn, public money should be 
refused. The grounds of this recommendation are fully stated in Uie society's 
papers and reports ; and so deeply did they impress the public mind, that out 
of 204 applicants for government aid, only 49 accepted it ; of that small num- 
ber, 14 afterwards declined it. Others in the strongest terms expressed their 
wish to do the same, if their poverty would permit them ; while several boards 
of education in the country intimated their desiie l\\aX VJsi^ ^ocv^Vj ^Q>SS.\\i«s^ 
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recourse to stronger measures, and expel from union any school, the managers 
of which should throw it open to the state inspector. 

This general adherence to the principles of the National Society was most 
encouraging. I looked forward wiUi much confidence to the meeting of parlia- 
ment. I anticipated a combination of various interests, Scotch and Irish, as 
well as English, in our favour ; hut when parliament met, the agreeable pros- 
pect was far from realised. The Scottish establishment, torn by intestine fac- 
tion, submitted to the new system ; the Presbyterians of Ireland followed the 
example of their brethren in Scotland : the organs of all political parties, how- 
ever discordant on oUier subjects, were upon tlus nearly all harmoniously united 
against us. And to complete the isolation of the society, those members of the 
House of Commons to whom the church on most occasions looks especially for 
support, declined to bring the question of national education forward. When 
earnestly appealed to, and solicited at least to call parliamentary attention to 
the grievances of the parties disappointed of public grants, they replied that 
church education was not the first business to be attended to, but rather church 
extension. 

This determination of our friends in parliament was unfortunate. The pub- 
lic mind was not at that time occupied about building churches, but was effec- 
tually excited upon the subject of building and improving schools. The ex- 
citement, however, like every other of the same kind, could not be expected to 
last. The opportunity to obtain redress would rapidly pass away ; the attempt 
to divert the current of popular feeling into another channel would be a failure, 
and would only make it cease to flow at all. Accordingly, the resolution to ap- 
ply for a parliamentary vote in aid of building churches was put aside as im- 
practicable ; while, in the meantime, the cause of education languished, and 
was in danger of ruin. 

Providentially, the church escaped that calamity. Various circumstances 
had disposed the Committee of Council to adopt any arrangement by which 
national education might be fixed on a secure basis. Their lordships had not 
sufficiently anticipated the opposition of the clergy and promoters of schools 
throughout the kingdom^ to their recent aggressive measures. They were em- 
barrassed by the complaints and remonstrances of applicants desirous to obtain 
grants without submitting to the new condition. They began to see tl^t the 
National Society was more favourable than they had supposed to the cultivation 
of the popular understanding. Thus it happened that both parties, the Na- 
tional Society-and the Committee of Council, were predisposed to any terms of 
accommodation by which intellectual development should be combined with 
moral and religious feeling. 

On the negotiations for that purpose which were so ably and successfully 
conducted by our revered metropolitan, I shall only now remark, that our 
church owes his grace a debt of gratitude, which, if it be proportioned to the 
difficulty and delicacy of the questions at that time to be determined, can never 
be forgotten or repaid. By the arrangement which the archbishop concluded 
with government, and which, without any change whatever, still regulates the 
distribution of the parliamentary gi-ant for education, all the objections stated 
by the National Society to the plan of inspection proposed by flie Committee 
of Council were removed. In the regulations for the appointment of inspec- 
tors, full security was given for the selection of individusils in whom the church 
might have confidence. In the instructions, also, drawn up their direction, aU 
interference on their part with the authority of the clergy and school managers 
was strictly and repeatedly prohibited, while due prominence was given to 
sound religious and moral training. The new arrangements gave general satis- 
faction to the church. The best thanks of the Committee of the National So- 
ciety were unanimously voted to the archbishop. The managers of schools 
throughout the country readily accepted public grants. Nearly all those who 
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had withdrawn their applications now renewed them. A large number of 
school managers, although they had received public money of the lords of the 
treasury, to whom, before the Committee of Council was formed, the distribu- 
tion of the parliamentary grant had been committed, and who had not insisted 
on inspection, intimated their readiness to admit the visits of the queen's in- 
spector. Intimations of this kind were given within three mouths, by the ma- 
nagers of schools, in not less than 213 places. I shall not attempt to express, 
but shall leave it for you, my reverend brethren, to conceive the relief at this 
time experienced by the individuals on whom devolved the formidable respon- 
sibility of having advised the National Society, first to bresJ^ off, and afterwards 
to renew, its connection with the government 

The change of administration which shortly afler^'ards ensued, made no 
change in the relations of the society to the Committee of Council. Those 
relations were now settled upon a basis, to which both tbe leading parties in 
the state were committed, both parties had pronounced it satisfactory To 
disturb it might be dangerous, and might be again the signal for parliamentary 
and general warfare. In such a struggle, a divided church would in all pro- 
bability be brought into disastrous collision with the whole body of statesmen, 
both in and out of power^ imited against it For my own part, 1 took my stand 
at once upon the archbishop's agreement with her Majesty s Privy Council, and 
upon the terms which have for years regulated the admission of schools into 
union with the National Society. Others might desire a deviation to the right 
hand or to the left, but my hearty desire and constant endeavour have been to 
preserve the National Society in the strong position which it has now honour- 
ably and consistently occupied during a period of nearly five years. So long 
as the archiepiscopal agreement and the terms of union with the National So- 
ciety remain inviolate, the church, I am persuaded, will retain its proper in- 
fluence in this department ; and popular education will neither be in danger of 
renouncing Christianity altogether, nor of substituting for church principles 
some chaotic mass of vague and inoperative generalities. I am persuaded also 
that her Majesty's Privy Council must appreciate the tranquility now enjoyed 
by the country, with reference to a subject which had previously produced so 
much disquietude, and must contemplate with the highest satisfaction, the rapid 
and surprising progress made by the society in relieving the educational desti- 
tution of the country. 

At the same time, since public money is voted annually by parliament 
for education, it is right for us to provide that a portion be awarded to tue 
church, commensurate with its claims upon the public treasury. And since a 
board of privy councillors has been permanently established, for the distribution 
of the public grants, it becomes the more indispensable to guard against any 
precedents which the secular power might, even undesignedly, establish to the 
prejudice of the ecclesiastical: it becomes necessary to prevent principles or 
practices from being introduced, which, however harmless while the govern- 
ment is friendly, might, under less favomxbble circumstances, be extended to 
the injury or depression of the church. Vigilance, therefore, on this point is 
an important duty, which every member, and still more every minister of the 
church, according to his abilities and opportunities, is bound to discharge. It 
is a duty, however, more especially binding on the committee of the National 
Society and their official agents. That the committee have not been wanting 
in this duty, but have zealously attended to the interests of the church, I might 
abundantly demonstrate from itie papers in my possession. A statement, how- 
eyer, of this kind is unnecessary, and would be premature. — Extract from a 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Middlesex^ by the Ven,, 
John Sinclair f Jf.A, 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETT, MAY 28, 1845. 

In making their present annual report to the members of the National Society, 
your committee will not have to announce any intelligence so remarkable as 
that which characterised their last address. No event has occurred during the 
past year so striking as the collection of the Special Fund for the manufac- 
turing and mining districts. Indeed, nothing of a very important nature 
either for good or evil has recently signalised the history of the society. Your 
committee have been chiefly engaged in dispensing the funds entrusted to their 
charge ; they have mainly employed themselves in a careful apportionment of 
grants out of the Special and Queen's Letter Funds, and in regulating and im- 
proving the various training institutions of the society. But, though the nar- 
rative of the society's late proceedings may be less eventful and less generally 
interesting than on other occasions, the labours of your committee have been 
perhaps greater than in any former year, both oh account of the unprecedent- 
ed amount of funds which they have had to dispense in grants throughout 
England and Wales, and on account of the extended operations of the society 
in titiining teachers. Indeed, as far as actual results are concerned, the recent 
proceedings of the society afford matter of congratulation beyond all former 
precedent, whether we regard the increase and improvement of elementary 
schools, or the provision made for a good supply of teachers, to spread sound 
instruction and the pure precepts of the gospel throughout the kinguom. Your 
committee proceed to give a brief summary of the transactions and occur- 
rences of the past year. 

I. The business of the society has very much consisted in continuing the 
distribution of the Special Fund. The principles and regulations adopted in 
the distribution of this fund were so fully detailed and explained in the report 
of 1844 that it is needless to recur to them, except to remark, that the same 
rules are still observed, as your committee have had great reason to be satbfied 
with them. 

In one matter your committee have found it necessary to modify their grants, 
namely, as regards the assistance given towai-ds the temporary maintenance of 
new daily schools in populous and poor neighbourhoods Your committee 
would be glad to have it in their power to aid all such cases. The decrease of 
the fund, however, and the increase of applications of this nature, have con- 
strained them to resolve to vote such assistance only in those instances which, 
in addition to the extreme need of the case, present features of a peculiar cha- 
racter, and claim some prompt remedial exertions. Your committee com- 
menced voting grants of this description under the hope that such temporary 
aid would be productive of permanent good by causing education to be appre- 
ciated in the places where llie ne^ daily schools were opened, and would tiius 
render the schools self-supporting when the temporary help of the society was 
necessarily withdrawn. Your committee, however, have found that the per- 
manent good anticipated was not always realised, and in some instances the 
schools did not, as was expected, become independent of extraneous support 
In other cases your committee are happy to say that their temporary grants, 
voted for the purpose of giving a good start to new daily schools, or to open for 
use on week days, schools heretofore used only on Sundays, have issued in 
beneficial results which afford a fair promise of durability. One clergyman 
writes as follows : — '* If it had not been for the temporary assistance I reoeiTed 
from your society, I could not have kept my daily schools open. I believe 
these schools arc effecting a vast amoxml oS. good amount a once rough and 
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uncultiTated mining population. Yon will perceive that I have in my three 
schools nearly 350 children present daily, ana upwards of 500 on Sundays." 
Another clergyman says : '' On a careful examination of the expenditure and 
prohable income of our national daily school, I believe we shall, he able to 
carry it on in future without foreign aid. As our school on Sunday now num- 
bers nearly 500, we shall ere long have to apply for assistance to enlarge the 
building." Another correspondent remarks : '* The grant made by the society 
to start my school was very valuable. The school is always quite Ml — ^thanl» 
to the excellent master sent me from Westminster. I shall require no further 
aid." 

Your committee stated last year that the conviction had been forced upon 
them of the great inadequacy of the supply of skilful teachers, more especially 
fot the large schools which were springing up in all quarters of the manufactu- 
ring and mining districts. Accordingly, in addition to the steps which were 
then announced to have been taken for procuring a greater number of efficient 
miasters for schools in those parts, your committee have subsequently adopted 
measures for obtaining a more numerous body of well qualified mistresses for 
schools in such localities. The sum of j£2,000 was set apart for the purpose of 
providing exhibitions for eligible females, to be educatea at the institutions of 
the society and the diocesan training schools, upon condition of taking charge 
of schools in those quarters for which the Special Fund was intended. By 
means of these exhibitions many females, accustomed to the manufacturing 
and mining districts, have been induced to become candidates for admission 
into training under the society at Whitelands, and under the Chester board at 
Warrington ; and there seems every probability that they will prove valuable 
teachers for the important and difficult schools for which they are destined. 

The institution at Battersea for training masters for the manufacturing and 
mining districts was so fully described in the report of last year that there is 
little to add respecting it on this occasion. As it has been in the hands of the 
society only during the last eighteen months, it would perhaps be premature 
to speak of its results. The additional buildings, towards which the committee 
of council had voted j£2,200 at the time when the society accepted the charge 
of the institution, have been finished in a satisfactory manner. 

Nine pupils have completed their training here under the society, and have 
been placed in charge of schools. There is now accommodation for seventy-five 
students, and fifty-eight young men are at this time in the establishment. 
Your committee entertain a confident hope that the institution will soon be 
filled by eligible candidates, more especially as a few exhibitions of j£l5 and 
j£lO each are open for competition, and will be awarded to such candidates as 
pass a good examination and fulfil the usual requirements of the society in 
other respects. 

Your committee are happy to report that the model factory school at Brad- 
ford is proceeding entirely to their satisfaction, although a great loss was felt 
in the removal of both the head teachers, Mr. Boss and Mrs. Jenkins; the for- 
mer of whom was chosen to be inspector of schools for Manchester and Salford. 
Your committee are glad to say that they have been successful in supplying 
their places with two duly qualified persons. The subjoined extract from a 
letter of the Bev. Dr. Scoresby, vicar of Bradford, contains some striking facts 
relative to the educational means provided for that large manufacturing parish 
by the society and the vicar, assisted by the zealous co-operation of B. J. 
Saunders, Esq., Her Majesty's Inspector of Factories, and other friends of 
sound education. On the 26th of Februaiy last. Dr. Scoresby writes as fol- 
lows : *' In preparing a report of our parochial schools, I have obtained some 
interesting returns of all the children that have passed through the schools at 
StQtt Hill, Eccleshill, and the model school. The numbers to December 31, 
1844, are, at Eccleshill, factory children, 220 ; day scholars, 258 ; total, 478. 
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At the model school, factory children, 2,332; day scholars, 270 ; total, 2,602. 
At Stott Hill, factory children, 1,765 ; day scholars, 1,030 ; total, 2,795. Total 
of the whole entered at the schools, of which about 1,300 remain, 5,875. Ad- 
ding the school at Manninu^ham while under my charge, at New Leeds, and 
at Daisy Hill, opened a few months ago, the whole amount would extend, I 
believe, to about 7,000 children in about three years and a half !" 

From these facts, and from the facts which were stated in last year's report, 
your committee are encouraged to hope that the unusually large grants which 
they have made towards erecting and carrying on the model factory school have 
not been made injudiciously. Your committee are now more than ever inclined 
to believe that it would be well to establish model schools in various parts of 
the country. The experience of your committee convinces them that the ex- 
ample of a good school generally excites imitation in the neighbourhood. And 
it is desirable that, in all districts of the kingdom, those who may be concerned 
in the management of schools should have convenient opportunities of seeing 
education under the best forms, and thus to be stimulated to introduce into 
their own schools the most approved school books and apparatus, and also the 
best methods and processes of instruction. But more especially is this desira- 
ble in those quarters where it has chanced that church education has not been 
hitherto seen under favourable circumstances. In some remote parts of the 
kingdom, there is not only much ground to plant, but much also to reclaim : 
the church has not only to win the minds of the people, but likewise to soften 
and overcome many established prejudices. In such places, therefore, it is 
evident that measures of move than ordinary vigour are requisite, where medio- 
crity would make no impression, and failure would perhaps be iiTcparable. In 
Cornwall, for instance, your committee are supported in their view by the 
opinions of two most enlightened and excellent friends of education in that 
county, the Rev. C. Lyne, vicar of Tywardreath, and the Ilev. J. Punnet, vicar 
of St. Erth. Your committee will be at all times ready to co-operate, to the ex- 
tent of their means, with any managers of church schools, who may lay before 
them any well digested and feasible plan for exhibiting the church system of 
education on the best models, in such districts as have been referred to, or in 
other eligible localities. 

On the 23rd of this month, the entire amount of the special fund was 
jQ 151,985, of which the sum of £116,500 has been paid to the treasurer; and 
£75,000 have been expended and voted by your committee. 

II. In the course of last autumn the collections made under the Queen's 
Letter in behalf of this society were completed. Your comnuttee have rea- 
son to believe that the cause of education generally has been greatly benefi- 
ted by being thus brought prominently under notice in the churches of the 
realm, by the letter of the sovereign and the exhortations of the clergy. By 
this means, increased attention has been drawn to the topic of education, 
more accurate knowledge has been diffused, and more active interest in the 
subject awakened in the minds of all classes. 

The whole amount of the proceeds of the collections thus made^ under the 
authority of her Majesty, was £32,291 ; from 9,249 places. In addition to 
this, the sum of £1,092 was given in special donations to this fund, making 
a total of £33,383. Your committee have to acknowledge with gpratitude 
this liberality and confidence of all those, laity as well as clergy, who have 
placed this sum in their hands for distribution ; a sum which exceeds the 
amount of the largest similar collection previously made in behalf of this so- 
ciety by upwards of £3,381. The fact of this increase in the fund obtained 
under the royal letter is hailed by your committee with pleasure, both on 
account of the actual good which they trust will hereby accrue to the eause 
of sound education, and still more as an evidence of the spread of the prin- 
ciple which the National Society has so long inculcated, that the poor are 
not likely to do their duty the worse for knowing it the better. 
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At the same time your committee are obliged to state that the sum col- 
lected is by no means commensurate with the wants of the case, or with the 
demands which they would wish to supply. Indeed, so great had been the 
pressure of demand, that your committee had yentured to forestall the re- 
cent collections made under the sanction of the crown, and had voted out of 
this source the sum of £6,995 in advance. 

The Queen's Letter fund is available for grants to all places throughout 
England and the principality ; but as special sums have been raised for the 
mining and manufacturing districts, this fund will at present be mainly de- 
voted to agricultural, commercial, and seafaring localities. The objects upon 
which this fund is now chiefly expended, may be classed under three princi- 
pal heads: ist, the building, enlarging, and fitting up of schoolrooms; 
2dly, the building or purchase of teachers' residences ; 3dly, the payment 
of organising masters. In their last report your committee enumeratea other 
ways in which they were desirous of promoting the education of the country 
out of this fund, especially the yielding temporary assistance towards opening 
Sunday schools for daily instruction in neglected rural and maritime places. 
In short, it was their wish to a£Fbrd help from this source to all the numerous 
objects which were assisted out of the special fund. This wish they have for 
the present been obliged to resign for lack of the requisite means. They 
have, however, augmented the number of their organising masters ; and they 
have likewise taken up one new mode of strengthening church schools, 
namely, by assisting out of this fond to erect or purchase houses for the 
teachers. The difficulty which is sometimes experienced of adequately main- 
taining schools, especially in rural and thinly peopled districts, constrained 
your committee to take up this last matter as far as lay in their power, from 
the consideration that a comfortable dwelling is an important portion of a 
teacher's remuneration, and, consequently, a small permanent endowment of 
the school to which it is attached. Accordingly, help towards procuring 
teachers' residences will henceforward be apportioned out of the Queen's 
Letter fund as well as out of that which was raised for the benefit of places 
engaged in mines and manufactures. This help is given, either in the shape 
of an increased rate of grant in those cases in which a teacher's house forms 
part of the building plan, or in the shape of distinct grants to parties who 
are desirous of annexmg a residence to existing school-rooms. In every case 
it is necessary that the residence as well as the school be legally secured for 
the purposes of church education ; and peculiar facilities for e£Fecting con- 
veyances of sites for such uses are given by the School-site Act of Tic. 4 
and 5, cap. 38, and by the Act to explain the same of Vic. 7 and 8, cap. 37. 

The subjoined table exhibits in a brief compass what has been done by 
the society out of the Special and Queen's Letter funds, for the extension 
and improvement of church education in England and Wales, between Ja- 
nuary 1844 and Lady-day 1845, in the shape of grants voted to individual 
schools. From this view it will at once be apparent, that the educational 
works in progress, in schools connected with the sociebr, are very consider- 
able. In adcStion to all the modes of assistance referred to in the table, edu- 
cation has been supplied with other helps out of these funds, by means of 
grants to the diocesan training schools, by the payment of organising mas- 
ters, and in other ways. 

The total estimated cost of the works assisted by the society, as shown in 
the subjoined table, is undoubtedly great ; but in fact it will be still greater 
on account of the unforeseen expenses which in almost every case swell the 
cost of the undertaking before the work is entirely finished. The whole 
amount of fresh school accommodation also, obtained through the society's 
grants, will probaby strike many persons with surprise. If these operations 
could only be sustained for a few years to come, there would be a reasonable 
hope of overtaking the wants of the country in this respect. The society 
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would then perhaps be able to devote itself more to the support and improve- 
ment of schools. 



Statistics of Applications made to the Society, and of Grants voted to Schools, 
in England and Wales, from Jan,, 1844, to Lady^day, 1845. 



Nature of 
application. 


Number of 
applications. 


New accom- 
modation. 


National Society's Grants. 


Total 

Amount of 

Society's 

Grants. 


Total 

estimated 

cost of 

work. 


Special 
Fond. 


Queen's 
Letter 
Fond. 


ScLoolFOoros . . 
Schools with teach-) 

ers' houses . : ) 
Teachers' houses . 
Enlargement of 

schools ... J 
Ditto of teachers') 

houses .... J 
Adaptation of pre-) 

mises to schools, • 

fittings, &c. . . ) 
Repairs and im- ) 

provements . . J 
Liquidation of debt 
Sundry grants : to^ 

defray expenses of ■ 

conveyance, &c. 
Additional grants to ) 

old cases . . . j 


169 

240 

61 

16 

4 

35 

7 
81 

8 
111 


32,785 
54,819 

• • 

8,264 

• • 

2,977 

• 

• • 

• • 

• • 


^10,145 

23,071 

2,055 

815 

70 

775 

180 
2,645 

90 
4,384 


. ^^5,008 

7,678 

417 

155 

80 
185 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

1,615 


^15,148 

80,749 

2,472 

970 

100 

960 

180 
2,645 

90 
5,999 


je70,665 

157,479 

9,117 

8,882 

280 

2,863 

506 
6,947 

113 
9,889 

t 
t 


Temporary support) 
of schools . . j 


682 
166 


93,295 


;£44,230 
8,954 


j£15,088 

• • • 


jfi59,813 
8,954 


X261,691 


Existinjc 

•ccommo- 

dation. 

45,582 


Total yearly j 
expenditure. ' 

12,806 


Totals .... 


848 


• ■ 


^48,184 


^15,083 


^68,267 


" • • • 



Notwithstanding that no grants of any kind have been -voted oat of the 
parliamentary grant between the ISth October, 1844, and the current month, 
the following striking facts ^collected out of the recent -volume of minutes of 
the committee of council) will show what has been obtained out of the par- 
liamentary grant since the society's last report, by the exertions of church- 
men, for establishing schools in connection with this society. 

Statistics of Applications for aid from Parliamentary Grants in 1843-44, 

for Schools in England and Wales, 



Description of School. 



Number of 
applications. 



National .... 

British 

Church and Parochial 



488 

16 

2 



Grants 
awarded. 



£ s. d. 

70,554 12 8 

2,519 9 6 

\VB 



Grants 
accepted. 



£ s. d, 

70,554 12 8 

2,519 9 6 

115 



Average uDoont 
of Giant 
aceeptsd. 



£ 
161 

57 10 
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On the sabject of union, yonr committee haye the satisfkction of stating, 
that, besides numerous schools united indirectly through the diocesan and 
local boards of education, the society has during the last year receiyed 
schools into direct union with itself in no fewer than 357 places, being a 
larger number by 163 than during the year preceding. 

(To be Continued,) 
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OXFORD CIJ188 LIST, EASTER TERM, 
1845. 

CLASS I. 

Arnold, Thomas, S. University col. 
Jacobs, Henry, £. Queen's col. 
Kiddell, James, S. Balliol col. 
Smith, Godwin, D. Magdalen col. 

CLASS II. 

Barmby, James, S. University col. 
Eddrup, Edward P., C. Wadham col. 
Freeman, Edward A., S. Trinity col. 
Hayman, Henry, S. St. John's col. 
Lawley, Hon. Stephen W., C. Balliol col. 
Robinson, Wm., Ireland, E. Oriel col. 
West, Wm. D., Bible C. St. John's col. 
Williams, Robert V., C. Christ church. 

CLASS III. 

Barlow, Joseph W., C. Brasenose col. 
Boger, Edmund, P. Exeter col. 
Brookes, John H., C. Brasenose col. 
Bumard, John, C. Magdalen hall. 
Douglas, Henry A., C. Balliol col. 
Eraser, William, C. Worcester col. 
Hartley, Charles, C. St. John's col. 
How, William W., C. Wadham col. 
Mackamess, Geo. R., Postm. Merton col. 
Moberly, Hemy E., S. New col. 
Monck, William S., C. University col. 
Pakenham, Hon. H. R., C. Brasenose col. 
Pearse, Geo. W., S. Corpus Christi col. 
Prentice, George H., C. Trinity col. 
Rice, Richard, S. Queen's col. 
Taylor, Alexander, E. Queen's col. 
Walford, Edward, S. BaUiol col. 

CLASS lY. 

Andrews, Geo. R. W., C. St. John's col. 
Ball, Henry J., C. St. John's col. 
Brandram, Samuel T., C. Wadham col. 
Ede, Frederick J., S. Pembroke col. 
Eld, James H., S. St. John's col. 
Fauasett, H. G., S. Christ church. 
Green, Eldred, S. Queen's col. 
Hake, Robert, C. St. Edmund hall. 



Hardie, John, C. St. Mary hall. 
Huxley, Thomas Scott, C. Exeter col. 
Lowry, Charles H., S. Queen's col. 
Ludlow, Thomas, Servi. Christ church* 
Morgan, John, S. Jesus col. 
Osbom, Montagu F. F., C. Balliol col. 
Sedgwick, John, D. Magdalen col. 
Smart, George, E. Lincoln col. 
Thompson, Joseph, G. C. Magdalen hall. 

Henrt Georce Liddel, 
Charles Daman, . ^ 

John Matthias Wilson, 
Arthur West H add an. 



Mathematical Clau-Uit, 
May 23. 

class I. 
Barmby, James, University col. , 

Case, George, Brasenose col. 
Prentice, George H., Trinity coL 
Taylor, Alexander, Queen's col. 
West, William, D., St. John's col. 

class ii. 
Hayman, Hen., St. John's col. 
Lowry, Charles, Queen's col. 
Storey, Mervin H. N., Wadham col. 

CLASS III. 

Hake, Robert, St. Edmund's hall. 
Ludlow, Thomas B., Christ church. 
Riddell, James, Balliol col. 
Spackman, Charles, New Inn ball. 

CLASS lY. 

Blyth, Benjamin, Magdalen col. 
Gilbert, Cooper. Wm. W., Magdalen hall. 
Goring, John, Christ church. 
Haydon-Cardew, John, Exeter col. 
Hill, Thomas Smythe, Magdalen col. 
Hughes, D'Aeth N., Wadham col. 
Smart, George, Lincoln col. 



H. Reynolds. 
Nicholas Pocock. 



Iex. 
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University of Oxford, — The sum of 
£150 was being granted out of the uni« 
versity chest to the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, to be expended in books printed at 
the university press, towards the restora- 
tionof a library in King William's coll., 
lately destroyed by fire. 

The following persons have been ap- 
pointed as curators of Sir Robert Tay- 
lor's foundation, viz. : — the Rev. the 
Master of University coll. ; the Warden 
of Merton coll. ; the Rev. the Master of 
Pembroke coll. ; the Rev. Joseph Smith, 
B. D., Fellow of Trinity coll. ; and the 
Rev. Henry George Liddell, student of 
Christ church. 

University of Oaford. — The Prize 
Essays and Poems have been ac^udged as 
follow : — 

English Essay. — ^The causes and con- 
sequences of national revolutions among 
the antients and modems compared. — 
Samuel Lucas, B.A., Queen's. 

Latin Essay. — DeOrdineEquestri apud 
Romanos. — George Bradley , Fellow of 
University. 

English Verse. — Petra. — ^JohnWilliam 
Burgon, Commoner of Worcester. 

Latin Verse. — Numa Pompilius. — 
Goldwin Smith, B.A., Magdalen. 

Dr. Ellerton's theological prize for an 
English essay on *' The law was our 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ," has 
b^en awarded to Henry Boothby Barry, 
B.A., Michel Fellow of Queen's. Mr. 
Barry, gained the chancellor's prize in 
1843, for an English prose essay on 
*' The advantages and disadvantages of 
the Feudal System.' 



tt 



Cambridge TYavelling Bachelorship, — 
Joseph Kay, B.A., of Trinity College, has 
been nominated to the vacant Travelling 
Bachelorship, lately held by Mr. Pen- 
rose, of Magdalen College, and is to be 
sent out to inspect the state of peasant 
education in France, Holland, Prussia, 
and Switzerland. 

King's College. — At the 14th annual 
court of governors and proprietors of 
King's College, held in the large theatre 
of the institution, Somerset-house, his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided, and was supported by the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Lich- 
field, the Bishop of Winchester, Lord 
Radstock, Sir R. H. Inglis, M.P., the 
Rev. Dr. Shepherd, the Dean of Chiches- 
ter, the Rev. Dr. Jelf (principal of the 



college) , &c. The report showed the in- 
creasing prosperity of the institution, 
which was attended by a greater number 
of students than during the correspond- 
ing term of the last two years. The 
number of matriculated students was 
307 ; in general literature and science, 
125 ; civU engineering. 30 ; and in me- 
dicine, 152. Of occasional students there 
were 35 in the general classes, and 36 
medical ; and in the juvenile school the 
numbers were 471 ; making the total 
number of students amount to 849. The 
efiiciency of the medical department had 
been mainly attributable to the establish- 
ment of the hospital, which, in order to 
show the estimation in which it was held 
by the poor, had received 1,000 patients 
more this year than during the year pre- 
ceding. The total receipts for the year, 
including the fees of pupils, was £22,276, 
65. Id.t and the expenditure £21,434, 
I3s. ; leaving a balance in fiaYOur of the 
college of £1,441 I3s.ld. There was now 
funded, in exchequer bills, £4,442 ; whilst 
the estimated liabilities of the establish- 
ment was £4,275 6s, 6d. Mr. Alderman 
Thompson, M.P., having been re-elected 
treasurer, a ballot took place for the elec- 
tion of seven members of the council. 

National Society, ~-'The meetings of the 
National Society for promoting tiie edu- 
cation of the poor in the principles of the 
Established Church, during the last 
month, have been attended by the Lords 
Bishops of Bangor, Carlisle, Chester, St. 
David's, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
Ripon, Salisbury, and Worcester; the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, T. D. 
Aciand, Esq. M.P., Venerable Archdea- 
con Sinclair, Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. 
H. H. Milman, Rev. John Jennings, Rev. 
W. Short, G. F. Mathison, Esq., Rich- 
ard Twining, Esq., and W. Page Wood, 
Esq. Grants from the Special Fund to 
to the amount of £2,510, and from the 
Queen's Letter Fund to the amount ol 
£1,330— total, £3,840, have been voted 
in aid of schools at 66 places. 

Schools in 30 places have been receiv- 
ed into union. The Society has placed 
an organizing master under the Archidi- 
aconal Board of Stafford, and another 
organizing master is about to be placed 
under the Derby Archidiaconal Board. 
The diocese of Lichfield will thus have 
an organizing master at work in each of 
its three archdeaconries. In addition to 
this, the Rev. H. Baber has been Appoint- 
ed by the bishop diocesan inspector of 
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schools. It is to be wished, that even- 
tualiy such a staff may be in operation in 
every diocese of the kingdom. 

The case of Betton's Charity has not 
yet come on in the Rolls' Court, and will 
probably not be heard this term. 

Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. — For the convenience of members 
residing in the city, and in the eastern 
suburbs of the metropolis, a branch de- 
pository has been opened in the city, for 
the sale of the Society's publications, and 
also for the receipt of subscriptions. An 
office. No. 4, at the south side of the Royal 
Exchange, on the west of the Comhill en- 
trance, has been fitted up, where sub- 
scriptions and donations may be paid, 
and books and tracts obtained. 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough will 
preach the annual sermon before the as* 
sembled charity schools, in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, on Thursday, the 12th 
of June. Each member of the parent 
society may receive two west-door tickets, 
on personal application at the Society's 
House, on Tuesday the 10th of June, be- 
tween the hours of 1 and 3. As the num- 
ber of tickets flemished to this Society by 
the Society of Patrons is limited, it is ne- 
cessary that applications should be made 
in person. 

Academical Institutions in Ireland, — 
On Friday, May 9. Sir J. Graham stated 
in the House of Commons, the plan con- 
templated by the government for the 
promotion of academical education in 
Ireland. Various attempts had, he said, 
been made to extend the blessings of 
education tb the people of Ireland, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that these 
attempts had failed whenever they were 
based upon the principle of interfering 
with the religious belief of the people. 
This was the opinion of the commission 
appointed to inquire into the subject of 
national education in Ireland in 1812, 
and it was in accordance with this opi- 
nion that the measure he was now about 
to introduce was founded. The same 
opinion was hdd by the commission 
which was appointed in 1826, and in 
1828 a committee of the House of Com- 
mons recommended a separate religious 
education for protestants and catholics, 
the literary education being combined. 
The matter was ^;ain referred to a com- 
mittee of the house in 1830, and by that 
committee the suggestions of the com- 
mittee of 1828 were adopted,^and in the 



course of the following year the present 
system of national education in Ireland 
was agreed to. Previous to its adoption, 
large sums of money had been voted for 
education in Ireland, of which the great 
bulk of the people had declined to avail 
themselves. In the year 1839, after 
its adoption, there were 1581 national 
schools in Ireland, and 205,000 scholars ; 
and at the close of 1844, the number of 
schools was swelled to 3151, and of scho- 
lars to 395,000. The proposition he was 
about to make would only affect the mid- 
dle and higher classes of society, and 
thus all classes would now have the 
benefits of education within their reach. 
Upon the principle he had stated. Her 
Majesty's Government were now prepa- 
red to recommend the establishment of 
three provincial colleges in Ireland— one 
of them in Cork, another in Limerick or 
Galway, and the third either at Belfast 
or Derry. He estimated the cost of 
building and founding each of these col- 
leges at about £30,000, or in round num- 
bers, at £100,000, for the three. The 
annual endowment of each college would 
be about £6,000, which would include 
for the president a salary £1,000, and for 
each of the ten or twelve professors a 
salary of £300 per annum. As he at- 
tached great importance to the establish- 
ment of medical schools, the professors 
would include lecturers on anatomy, 
surgery, and medicine. He proposed 
that the professors should be nominated 
bj' the crown, and that they should be 
removeable for cause. This latter power 
was deemed requisite in order to prevent 
any undue interference by the lecturers 
with theological opinions. He proposed 
that the president should reside in the col- 
lege, and that the instruction should be 
by lectures and daily examinations. He 
did not propose that there should be any 
professors of theology or lecturers on di- 
vinity in any of the colleges, but the 
crown would not object to the private 
endowment of such professors, subject to 
the inquisitorial visitation and control of 
the crown. A question would arise as to 
whether there should be one central col- 
lege for granting degrees in arts, science, 
and medicine, or whether the crown 
should endow all three colleges with that 
power. On that question, however, it 
was unnecessary to come to any definite 
arrangement, but his opinion was decid- 
edly in favour of one central college. 
The question was however, full of diffi- 
culties ; one of which related to Trinity 
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college, with which they were resolved 
not to interfere. It was a strictly pro^ 
testant foundation^ established by Queen 
Elizabeth for avowedly protestant pur- 
poses. Mr. O'Connell himself, in his 
evidence before the House of Lords, had 
given it as his opinion that the scholar- 
ships should not be given to Roman ca- 
tholics. He feared that any attempt to 
introduce Roman catholics into the col- 
lege would be attended with the great- 
est difficulty and inconvenience. The 
bill, however, did not propose to esta- 
blish a university, and it would be open 
to the wisdom of parliament hereafter 
either to endow the three colleges, or 
eatabliih a central university in Dublin. 
The right hon. baronet then compli- 
mented Mr. Wyse upon his long-conti- 
nued efforts to promote education in Ire- 
land, and said, that to his iexertions must 
fairly be attributed much of the merit of 
the benefit which the present measure 
was calculated to confer upon his coun- 
try. He then concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a bill to enable her Ma- 
jesty to endow colleges for the purposes 
of Academical education in Ireland. 

Royal Naval Pemale School, — The an- 
nual meeting of the friends and support- 
ers of this institution was held on Satur- 
day, May 18th, at Willises Rooms, St. 
James's Street. The object of this in- 
stitution (which has an establishment at 
Richmond, Surrey] , is " to bestow upon 
the daughters of necessitous naval and 
marine officers, of and above ward-room 
rank, at the lowest reduction of cost 
practicable, a good, virtuous, and religi- 
bus education, in conformity with the 
principles and doctrines of the Church 
of England." The assembly was not nu- 
merous, and consisted principally of naval 
officers, among whom we observed Vice- 
Admiral Lord Colville, Captain Lord 
Byron, Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge. Admiral Sir £. Codrington, Capts. 
Ridout, Gambier, Lambert, T. Wilson, 
and H. Eyres, Mijor Little, &c. The 
Right Hon. Earl Man vers took the chair 
soon after 1 o'clock. After prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Hales, the Hon. Captain Maude 
proceeded to read the report, which stat- 
ed, that up to the 31st of March, 1845, 
there were 83 daughters of naval and 
marine officers in the institution, of whom 
27 are received at the annual payment of 
30 guineas ; the rest, 56 in number, all 
daughters of more necessitous officers, 
are boarded and educated at the entire 



cost to the parents or guardians, of JSI2 
each per annum. The income had been 
fully equal to the expenditure ; and dur- 
ing the past year £500 consols had been 
added to the invested fund. It had been 
determined to established a building fuod^ 
which (with a doilation of £100 from the 
noble chairman), amounted to £450. The 
receipts for the past year had been £4,604, 
lis. 1^., and the expenditure £3,850, 
lbs. 4^d, leaving a balance in hand of 
£754 2t. Zd. The Society possessed an 
investment of £4,200 in the ^ per cent 
consols, and £400 had been invested as a 
building fund. The noble chaurman brief- 
ly congratulated the meeting on the sa- 
tisfactory position of the society ; after 
which the adoption of the report was 
moved by Lord Colville, seconded by 
Captain Prescott, and agreed to. Sub- 
sequent resolutions, calling upon the na- 
val service, and all classes of the com- 
munity, to aid in rendering the institu- 
tion more efficient, and in enabling the 
managers to obtain a site for a school, 
were moved and seconded by the Rev, 
Mr. Hales, Lord Byron, Sir T. Troubridge, 
Captain Shea (East India Civil Service), 
Captain Baynes, R.M., Captain de Cane, 
R.N., the Hon. CapUin £. S. Knox.R.N., 
and Dr. Rowlands, Inspector of Hospi- 
tals. A vote of thanks to the chairmaa 
was moved by Admiral Sir G. Martin, 
and seconded by Sir E. Codrington, and 
the meeting then separated. 

Royal Naval School, New^Cross. — 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager bu 
presented a splendid portrait of William 
the Fourth to this institution, in which 
his Ms^esty took a deep interest. The 
portrait has been copied by Mr. Lane, at 
the express command of Queen Adelaide, 
from a painting by the late Sir Tbomu 
Lawrence. It is a fuU-lei^gth of hit 
late Majesty, in the uniform of Lord 
High Admiral, and is affixed in the din- 
ing hall of the pupils, by whono, on ill 
inauguration, it was received*with tre- 
mendous cheers. It is valued at 200 
guineas. 

Infant Orphan Atyhua, fVanttead. — 
This charity was instituted in the year 
1827, and incorporated in the year 1843. 
Its purpose is to board, clothe, nurse, and 
educate, children left fatherless and mo- 
therless, or fatherless only: and it re- 
ceives them, if necessary, from the very 
birth. They remain until the comfdetioa 
of their eighth year, when they become 
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eligible for other national charities, such 
as Christ's Hospital, the London Orphan 
Asylum, the Clergy Orphan School, &c. 
Their ed%icaHon is conducted in accordance 
with the principles of the church of Eng- 
land, 

Of the infants now receiving the 
protection of this asylum* there have 
been cas^ admitted at the tender age 
of six weeks, even then fatherless and 
motherless ! The institution is intend* 
ed more immediately for such as are 
respectably descended ; it numbers the 
orphans of clergymen, of officers in 
the army and navy, of members of the 
medical profession^ and of merchants 
(once in affluence), among its inmates: 
none, however, are rejected, whose pa- 
rents have maintained themselves by 
their own honest industry, independent 
of parochial aid, nor is it confined to any 
kK»lity as regards the objects of its care. 

From its formation in the year 1827, 
upwards of 600 bereaved infants have 
found refuge within its walls, and there 
are cow more than 200 on the founda- 
tion, (the numbers increasing propor- 
tionately with the half-yearly elections). 
The asylum is delightfully situated at 
"Wanstead (Essex), six miles from town ; 
the foundation stone was laid on the 24th 
July, 1841, by His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, and the building was completed 
and opened on the 27th June, 1843, by 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians ; 
it is adapted to the accommodation of 
400 infants, and there is now ample 
space for 200 more orphan children than 
it contains. 

By the regulations of this charity, the 
votes of all unsuccessful candidates at 
Hie elections are recorded in their favour 
at the succeeding election, so that ^no 
child can fail of success where a reason- 
able effort is made on its behalf. Forms 
for nominating candidates, together with 
any further intormation, may be obtained 
at the o^ce. The asylum is open to 
public inspection every Monday through- 
out the year.. Visitors' tickets may be 
obtained at the ofitee. 

St, John's College, New Zealand. — 'It 
is already well known to the friends of 
the Bishop of New Zealand, that soon 
after his arrival in his diocese he com- 
menced a collegiate institution at the 
Waimate, near the Bay Islands, for the 
training of candidates for holy orders, 
catechists and schoolmasters, comprising 
also elementary schools for the children 



of natives and British settlers. This 
college the bishop has repeatedly spoken 
of in his letters as " the key and pivot" 
of all his operations. Eight students of 
the college have already been admitted to 
deacon's orders, and stationed at various 
places in the islands, where they wiU 
have under their inspection schools for 
the children of settlers and natives, the 
most promising of whom will in course 
of time be elected to the Bishop's Col- 
legiate School, and ultimately prepared 
for those offices in the church for which 
they may seem best fitted by their capa- 
cities and acquirements. With respect 
to the most important part of the college 
system, the preparation for the ministry, 
it is evident that the circumstances of 
an infant colony, like New Zealand, 
render it indispensable that the bishop 
should have personal and intimate know- 
ledge of the candidates for ordination, 
which can only be attained by their re- 
sidence for a fixed period under the 
bishop's eye, at the collegiate institution. 

The college having been in operation 
for more than two years at the Waimate, 
where the buildings were all of wood, and 
of which the tenure was only temporary, 
the bishop has now found it necessary to 
remove, and has obtained an excellent si- 
tuation about four miles from Auckland, 
easily accessible both by land and water, 
which has been purchased with part of 
the legacy left by the Rev.T. Whytehead 
as an endowment for the college, and he 
feels that the time has now arrived for 
making an endeavour to erect suitable 
collegiate buildings, which may at the 
same time secure to himself and all fu- 
ture bishops a settled episcopal residence, 
and give permanence to an institution 
which it is hoped may be hereafter the 
nursery of the ministry, and the centre 
of sound learning and religious educa- 
tion to the islands of New Zealand. 

The bishop of New Zealand wishes 
therefore to invite the assistance of the 
members of the Church of England, and 
especially of his own friends, in an un* 
dertaking which he justly considers of 
such essential importance j and he enter-^ 
tains a confident hope, that by their con-* 
tributions he shall soon be enabled to 
erect, of solid and enduring materials, 
the fabric of St. John's College, Bishop's 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

The bishop estimates, that in conse- 
quence of the low prices of building ma- 
terials at present, he can erect collegiate 
buildings of stone for JS5,000, including 
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•theological college, collegiate schoo], 
native teachers' (adult) school, native 
boys' school, infant school (including 
orphan asylum), and hospital. 

At this last monthly meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, a letter on this subject was read 
from the Lord Bishop of New Zealand, 
dated August 12, 1844. The following 
are extracts : — 

" The liberality of the society in aid- 
ing the establishment of colleges in 
other dioceses, encourages me to hope, 
that some assistance may be granted to- 
wards the building of St. John's College, 
New Zealand. The nucleus of this insti- 
tution has already been formed in the 
buildings belongs to the dhurch Mission- 
ary Society at Waimate, which I have 
occupied as my temporary residence: but 
I feel more and more the importance of 
taking up a permanent position nearer 
to the seat of government. Should 1 
be doing wrong in asking for a grant for 
the purpose of building my college, to 
such an amount as has been usually 
granted to other dioceses for similar in- 
stitutions ? or if the present state of the 
funds of the society will not admit of a 
grant being made now, might I hope for 
a small allowance, for a limited number 
of years, to assist in paying the interest 
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of a loan, which 1 might probably be able 
to raise among the friends of New Zea- 
land, to be re-paid by instalments out of 
the income of the bishopric, aided by 
private contributions? My collegiate 
Institution at present contains — 
Theological college . . . 9 Students 
Collegiate school . . . .15 
Native adult teachers' school IQ 
Native boys' school ... 22 
Native Infants' school . . 35 „ 
Hospital (average) ... 8 Patients. 

'* The numbers of the native schools 
might be very considerably increased, if 
I had the means of maintaining them. 
The English language is taught in all the 
native schools ; a measure which has 
been rendered necessary by the coloniza- 
tion of the country. I intend to reside 
in the college myself, and take part in 
the duties; so that the expense of 
the establishment will be comparativdy 
small. The first outlay on the building 
is the only point on which I fed any 
uneasiness." 

The standing committee gave notice, 
that they will propose, at the next gene- 
ral meeting on the 3rd of June, that the 
sum'of iS500 be then granted towards the 
erection and endowment of the college 
in New Zealand. 
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Since our last acknowledgement the following Books have been received : — 

Instructions in the Doctrine and Practice of Christianity, intended chiefly as an 
Introduction to Confirmation. By G. E. Lynch Cotton, M.A. 18mo. pp. 143. 
(Hatchard.) 

Short Prayers and other Helps to Devotion. For the use of the Schcdan of 
Rugby School. 18mo. pp. 76. (Hatchard.) 

Christian Consolation, ^or The Unity of the Divine Procedure, a Source of Com- 
fort to Afflicted Christians. By the Rev. E. Mannering. 12mo. pp. 310. {Sfnmo.) 

A Letter to Sir Robert Peel, On the Education of the Middle Classes ; with Sug- 
gestions. 8vo. pp. 36. {Hatchard.) 

Considerations respecting the Exercises in the Schools, and other matters con- 
nected with the Qualifications for the Degree of B.A. By Harvey Goodwin, Felknr 
of Caius College. 8vo. pp. 35. {Rivington.) 

Studies in English Poetry, with Short Biographical Sketches and Notes. By 
Joseph Payne. 12mo. pp. 465. {Relfe and Fktcher ) 

The Young Ladies' Reader, or Extracts from Modern Authors ; with Obsetratioiit. 
By Mrs. Ellis. 12mo. pp. 346. {Grant 8f Griffith,) 

How to Speak French : Forty Conversations in Paris, English and Frendi. By 
Achille Albitfes. 12mo. pp. 176. (Hamilton, Adams ^ Co.) 

Geography in Verse. England and Wales. Sq. 24mo. pp. 16. fSharpe.J 
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ATTENDANCE OF A NATIONAL SCHOOL ON THE DAILY 

SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 

ITS EFFECTS CONSIDERED, 

Key. and Dbab Sib> — ^More than twelve months have now elapsed, since 
in a former number of your excellent Journal, I attempted an answer to 
the important question, " At what age should a child be taken to church ?" 
and I would now wish to lay before your readers a few remarks as to 
the effects which a daily attendance on the service of the church appears 
to have had on the school of which I then spoke. 

The first visible effect, as I then said, was the quiet reverential tone 
which began, slowly indeed, to pervade the whole school ; the first dawn, 
as it were, of a perception of all that is good and holy, an increasing de- 
sire to become better acquainted with, and a greater aptness for receiv- 
ing, the great truths of our religion. And if the blossoming of the tree 
be regarded, as it can scarcely fail to be, as healthy and promising, the 
fruit which has since ripened must seem to have amply fulfilled the pro- 
mise of the flower. The dawning of a perception of good and holy 
things has expanded into a degree of light more nearly approaching that 
of real day ; the desire for instruction has in many instances become 
love ; and aptness for the reception of truth has more fully developed 
itself in intelligent docility. That this happy result has been attained 
to in the case of every child, cannot, of course, be supposed ; but it cer- 
tainly has been in the greater number of instances. Vice itself has de- 
creased generally throughout the school, and above all, especially that 
of lying — the most pernicious and fatal of all the evils with which the 
mind of a child can be infected. Nor has the outwar#demeanour and 
behaviour of the children, meanwhile, been without visible improvement : 
a habit of ready and cheerful obedience to the rules of the school, as 
well as to particular directions of the teacher, has sprung up, and gra- 
dually prevailed throughout all the classes. The instruction throughout 
the day has been founded upon, and as far as possible connected with, 
the public offering of prayer and praise with which the business of that 
day commenced ; while its object has been not so much to elicit brilliant 
answers to difficult questions, as to teach the children more fully both 
to know and practise their duty towards God, their neighbour, and them- 
selves, and so become wise indeed unto salvation. 

*' If children," says Bishop Butler, " be not trained up in the way they 
should go, they will certainly be trained up in the way they should not 
go ;" and again, " the precept of the apostle* is not obeyed by bare i«- 
struction, but is thus broadly stated by way of distinction from acquaint- 
ing them with the principles of Christianity as you would with any com- 
mon theory." In the language of . the church, our object should be to 
give children such an education as will most directly tend to bring them 
up " to learn and labour truly to get their own living, and do their duty 
in that state of life unto which it may please God to call them." And 
if this indeed be our main object, what steps can be taken which seem 



* Ephesians, ch. vi., v. 4. 
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more likely to help us in our endeavours, than bringing the little ones 
of Christ's flock thus early to join in the service of the church, and mak* 
ing it the foundation of all the instruction they receive ? 

In conclusion, I would say a few words as to the effect which such an 
education of a child is likely to produce in him when a man. 

The time comes for him to leave the school, whence with his compa- 
nions and teachers he has, on the solemn festivals and through the holy 
seasons of the church, or perhaps day by day, been accustomed to go up 
into the holy temple, and there join with them in prayer and praise, — 
and he is now to enter on the busy turmoil of life. It may be that this 
is a source of indilFerence to him, if not pleasure : he may have joined 
with lip more frequently than with heart in those services, and so be 
glad to escape the thraldom of school. But even if this, the gloomy 
side of the picture, be in some instances the true one, will it necessarily 
continue to be so ? Will the mastery of sin be so complete, and the 
love of the world so enthralling, as never to suffer his deadened con- 
science to awake till her fatal slumber be sealed in the eternal sleep of 
death ? May we not rather hope, that in some future season of afflic- 
tion or adversity, or recovery after sickness, the still small voice may at 
last speak audibly within him, and bid him look back upon some long-f 
forgotten scene at school, or hour of prayer at church with his old com- 
panions, and thus lead him into the saving way of repentance ? Surely 
we may, not without reason, hope for this much, and in not a few in- 
stances much more. . 

We have looked at the gloomy side of the picture ; let us now glance 
at the brighter one. Suppose that the child has joined with heart as 
well as lip in tl^ services of the church, together with hijs school-fellows 
and teachers, and the leaving them is to him a source of regret. He, 
too, goes out into the busy world, but has, perhaps, amid his daily toil, 
no time but on the one day of rest, which can be spent as of old in the 
morning offering of public prayer. He looks back upon his old school- 
days with regret, and forward to the approaching Sunday with pleasure, 
as the day whereon he may join some few of his old school-fellows at 
church. But is this his only season of communion with them ? Oh, 
no, surely not. If he be truly hindered by business from going up as 
of old into the house of God, " still in his own home, or by the way 
side, or in crowded marts, or in busy cities, or in the fields, when the beU 
is heard afar off, or the known hour of prayer is come, he may say with 
us the Confession, and the Lord's Prayer ; and though far from us cm 
earth, may meet us in the court of heaven."* 

I am. Reverend Dear Sir, respectfully yours, 
St, Mark*s College, June \2th, 1845. Bennet G. Johns. 



ON PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

Rev. Sir,-*— AUow me, through your Journal, to express a few wards 
on the above subject. 

Public examinations are by many, teachers as well as others, consi- 



* Sermon on the Daily Service, by Archdeacon Manning. 
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dered to be public evils. That there is too much truth in this cannot 
be denied, when we consider how they are too generally got up. At 
certain periods examinations must take place ; the clergyman or com- 
mittee, considering, perhaps, that without some display it will appear, 
as it frequently is, that they do not take sufficient interest in the cause 
of education. The master knowing that these exhibitions are the only 
times when he need fear any scrutiny, if not the only time he may ex- 
pect a visitor, and that if these go off well, nothing further is expected^ 
prepares for them accordingly. For a few weeks before the occasion, 
the classes are drilled in the routine they must go through ; the writ- 
ing, &c., is duly inspected ; and when the day comes, the children, as 
a matter of course, perform well: — how could they do less.** The 
visitors praise them, the master is complimented, and all are puffed up 
as if they had done something extraordinary. The harm caused, is, I 
fear, much greater than the good acquired. Vain glory and self-conceit 
are dangerous among children ; in fact, are they not so with older per- 
sons ? It is true, that the children do acquire some knowledge, which^ 
had it not been for the occasion, would not have been given them. 

Do I then condemn public examinations ? Far from it. I believe 
that they may be productive of much good. They may be the means 
of drawing that attention from the higher classes of society, which will 
ensure to the schools the support they stand in need of; they may 
so show the exertions of a master, as to give him the countenance and 
respect of those whose good word is of great force,; and they may, by 
the attendance at them, show both teachers and the parents of the poor 
children, that the rich have their welfare more at heart than they gene- 
rally admit. 

Here let me offer a word of advice to teachers. Do not consider the 
examination day as the only, or the chief time when the improvement 
of the children will be of any use, but let the order of that give way 
to the general teaching in the school ; consider every day as one of im- 
provement, and every hour as precious as if the next day was the one 
before the holidays, and do not trust too much to monitors ; teach so, 
that after an examination the children will not look up as if they de- 
served great praise, having done nothing more than what they have 
been accustomed to do daily ; and consider that you have a Master who 
will expect an account for every day. If you do so, pertness will leave 
your children ; they will answer modestly, and that not from affecta- 
tion. And should you not receive from your employers that encourage- 
ment to which you are entitled, you will, even in this life, receive one 
of the greatest blessings — a quiet conscience. There will be no mis- 
givings that you have acted an unfair part, and that the knowledge 
shown is not a specimen, but perhaps all they have acquired. Then 
will it be noticed, as it was by a worthy head of our church, at an exa- 
mination which I attended some time ago, viz.. That one thing which 
struck every one present, was the extreme modesty of the children, 
which showed, that whilst their intellectual improvement had been cul- 
tivated, their spiritual advancement had not been neglected. 

J. V. N. 
o 2 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE IN THE POOREST PARISH. 

Sir. — It is, I believe, scarcely possible to pursue any scheme of useful" 
ness which is without drawbacks. I cannot help fearing that this holds 
good in the present style of education which we are attempting to confer 
on the poor ; and that many, considering the high attainments required 
in teachers, and the organized systems recommended for schools, are de- 
terred from endeavouring to bestow any instruction on the poor and 
ignorant beings by whom they are surrounded. ** Faire son possible^' 
is an admirable French phrase ; and having had poor children under 
my care for nineteen years, I have found it the best maxim to work 
upon. There are many rural parishes in England where the want of 
funds to build a school- house, the absence of all endowment, and still 
more the difficulty of obtaining pupils, after they have reached an age 
at which their labours can be profitable to their parents, present great 
obstacles to any but Sunday instruction. Now, as needle- work cannot 
be taught on Sunday, a school kept on that day (however efficiently 
conducted), can never be considered sufficient for females. 

I am the wife of a clergyman in a lace-making district, and where 
the difficulties above described were, at my arrival, existing in full force. 
I will now tell you how, by the advice of my husband, they have been 
met. I assemble a party of girls every Monday in the parsonage, 
where, with the help of a maid servant, I hear them read a portion of 
scripture, and afterwards instruct them in writing, marking, and plain 
sewing. I have found that the parents are willing, at some sacrifice, to 
allow of their attendance in this way ; and they do so the more readily, 
from finding the facility with which girls thus instructed obtain re- 
spectable situations, for which they would otherwise be unfit. Our 
population is about 360, and latterly we have seldom fewer than 23 
girls in service ; at present eight of these are in gentlemen's families, 
and obtaining good wages. 

I suppose there are few clergymen's families where a wife or daugh- 
ter might not put this simple plan in practice ; it is attended with but 
trifling expense ; and by providing a set of carpet shoes for the girls, 
they will be found to do no harm to the rectory parlour, if even no 
other room can be found in which to receive them. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

April 2\,IS45. J. W. 



SUGGESTIONS REGARDING EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

In our volume for 1843, p. 139, there was inserted a very interesting 
" Memorandum of the Past and Present State of Education in the Ben- 
gal and Agra Presidences." The author, since his return to India, has 
republished the paper in Bengal, with the following additions : — 

5th. — The want of vernacular branch schools, and the improvement 
of th e indigenous village school*. These, at present, teach nothing be- 
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yond the mechanical arts of reading and writing, and the rudiments 
of arithmetic ; hut, with a little encouragement and assistance in hooks, 
maps, &c., &c., annual examinations, and rewards to the most deserv- 
ing and successful teachers, many hundreds of such schools might he 
rendered tolerably efficient. An immense field of primary instruction 
would thus be brought under the influence and direction of government 
at a trifling expense ; and abundant sources opened for supplying the 
government Zillah schools with a class of boys, already acquainted with 
their own language, and the elements of European knowledge, and pre- 
pared to derive full advantage from the superior means of education 
brought within their reach. Until some such means are taken for 
widening its base, and connecting the superior education given in the 
government schools, with the primary instruction afforded by the indi- 
genous village schools, the government scheme of education will, like 
a pyramid standing on its apex, be destitute of every element of per- 
manence and stability. 

Mr. T. Mackintosh, head-master of the Patna school, has a large 
circle of branch vernacular schools under his superintendence in the 
city of Patna. The expense is defrayed by himself, with the liberal 
assistance of 50 Rs. a month from Mr. W. Dent, C. S. The public 
spirit and disinterestedness of Mr. Mackintosh are worthy of much 
praise ; and the experiment he is carrying on is well deserving the at- 
tention and assistance of government. He has also a flourishing class 
of christian boys, and a number of boarders, whom he is enabled to bring 
up on a thoroughly christian system. 

In para. 19, of their letter No. 3, dated February 23, 1842, the Court 
remark, ** Mr. Adam expresses his opinion, that existing native insti- 
tutions are the fittest means to be employed for raising and improving 
the character of the people ; that to employ those institutions for such 
a purpose is the simplest, the safest, the most popular, the most eco- 
nomical, and the most eflectual plan for giving that stimulus to the 
native mind, which it needs on the subject of education, and for elicit- 
ing the exertions of the natives themselves for their own improvement, 
without which, all other means must be unavailing. Government 
should do nothing to supersede those exertions, but should rather en- 
deavour to supply the means for making them more effectual. In this 
principle we most fully concur." Para. 23. "But, as that one great 
element of success even for the Zillah schools, the provision of vernacu- 
lar class books, is yet very far from complete ; his lordship, the Gover- 
nor-general therefore justly observes, that when such books shall have 
been prepared, and their utility shall have been established in practice, 
Mr. Adam's recommendations may be taken up with some fairer pros- 
pect of advantage." In para. 100, they go on to say, relative to the 
appointment of Capt. Candy as superintendent of the Hindoo college at 
Poonah, and of the government schools in the Deccan, "This is too 
recent to have been yet productive of much effect ; but we shall watch 
its consequences with the more interest, that it is in some respect an 
exemplification of the plan proposed in Mr. Adam's concluding report. 
Books of an instructive character, in the vernacular dialects, have been 
provided; teachers educated for the express dvil7,\i"aNe>a^^xk^^^Xl\Qav, 
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Bombay ; and now a qualified superintendent to visit and report upon 
the condition of the schools from time to time is nominated. These are 
some of the features of the scheme proposed by Mr. Adam to improve the 
state of native education in Bengal; audit may be eventually adopted in 
the Bengal provinces, with greater confidence, if it shall be found to suc- 
ceed at Bombay." And, in para. 6 of their letter. No. 24, dated Dec. 30, 
1842, to the government of Madras, the Court say, "We entertain no 
doubt of the desirableness of giving superior instruction in one or more 
of the native languages, at the provincial schools, concurrently with Eng- 
lish ; and we direct, therefore, that such instruction be adequately pro- 
vided for in any plan for the establishment of the proposed seminaries. 
Para. 7, We entirely agree in the view taken by the president, that the 
object of the government should be the elevation of the standard of 
education, and the instruction of those classes which can spare time 
sufficient to acquire more than mere rudimental learning, rather than 
the multiplication of mere elementary schools. We do not think, how- 
ever, that the latter should be wholly abandoned ; and the judicious 
encouragement of village schools may also be comprehended in the ar- 
rangements adopted for the improvement of native education. Where 
an extensive population is in want of rudimental instruction ; where, by 
moderate assistance, it can be supplied ; and where, by proper superin- 
tendence, it can be rendered eflfective, we think the interposition of 
government will be beneficially exerted. 

Again, in their letter No. 27, October 2, 1839, para. 20. To the go- 
vernment of Bombay, the Court sanction as "judicious," the graduated 
scale of allowances to the masters of indigenous village schools, and a 
grant of one rupee a month, to the best monitor of each school, where 
the attendance is sufi^ciently numerous to require the assistance of a 
monitor, as proposed by Captain Candy. 

In education, as in every thing else, if we wish to raise a magnifi- 
cent and durable structure, we must lay our foundations wide and deep 
in the affections and indigenous institutions of the people.* 

Infant schools might gradually be established under the care of the 
schoolmasters* wives, who should, of course, be paid for their labour. 
Some years would thus be gained for education ; and it is generally ob- 
served, that the younger the children come to our schools, the better 
scholars they become. These schools might also, in time, form the 
nucleus of girls' schools. 

7th. — Much more attention should be paid to the vernaculars. The 
Council remark, page 117, " sufilicient time and attention are not de- 
voted to the study of the vernacular language, nor is sufficient import- 
ance attached to it." Page 129, " The translations from Bengallee into 
English were very discreditable to the young men." The hon. the 
deputy governor, in his speech, page 55, declares, " In this," (namely, 
the preparation of vernacular class books by Dr. Yates and Mr. Marsh- 
man), " I the more rejoice, because it has always appeared to me that 
the mental elevation of the native community at large is not to be 



♦ Since writing the above, I have hcaxd l\\a.t Mr. Thomason is trying the pkn in 
the Agra district. 
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effected through the medium of English alone, nor through the vema- 
loulars alone, but through the medium of both ;" and, finally, Govem- 
n^ent, page 130, has "desired that the earnest endeavours of the local 
committee might be to cause the vernaculars to be made the vehicle of 
imparting sound knowledge in morals, history, general literature and 
science." This, however, from want of books, and of vernacular know- 
ledge on the part of many of the masters and examiners, has not been 
done. The whole stress has been laid upon mere English ; and the 
vernacular department has been almost totally neglected. This is a 
crying evil ; for, as Milton says, *' the information which it now re- 
quires seven or eight miserable years to scrape together in a foreign 
tongue, might otherwise be learned easily and delightfully in one year." 
The mass of the people have neither time, nor inclination, to spend 
years in acquiring a smattering of English. What they require is a short 
course of real, useful, practical knowledge, conveyed through the me- 
dium of their tnother tongue. Boys of superior industry, love of know- 
ledge, capacity, and rank in life, may advantageously be encouraged to 
devote several years to the attainment of such a knowledge of English 
as will qualify them for the higher branches of the uncovenanted ser- 
vice, and for the offices of teachers, translators, &c., &c. ; but a mere 
smattering of English by boys in general, appears to me worse than 
useless, as wasting time which might have been better spent in acquir- 
ing ideas through their own tongue, as promoting conceit and vanity in 
such smatterers, and as giving their parents and others a very low opi- 
nion of the results of English education. 

It should also be borne in mind, that the only chance of improving 
jiative females, is in knowledge communicated by books, and by their 
male relations, through the medium of the vernacular. This, to me, is 
one of the strongest arguments for vernacular books and instruction ; 
for, as M. Girardin remarks, in his work on Education in France, 
" theire is no instance of a mother who can read and write, whose chil- 
dren are not likewise able to read and write. To give instruction to 
girls is thus to open a school in the bosom of every family." 

I need only add, that the Court of Directors have declared, with re- 
ference to Arracan, that ** the principal object of any schools set up in 
that country, should be instruction of the people in knowledge suited to 
their circumstances, through the medium of their own language ;" and 
that the Bombay Board of Education, in closing their report for 1842, 
etate their " conviction that the primary instruction of the people should 
Le conducted exclusively in the vernacular language of the respective 
provinces ;" and express their " sense of the importance of exercising a 
vigilant system of superintendence over the schools ; of providing well- 
trained masters, and of preparing a series of vernacular school books, 
calculated to impart a degree of moral and intellectual training to the 
body of the people, and to lay the foundation of a vernacular literature 
to be made, we would hope, ultimately available for the improvement of 
the adult (and female ?) population, by means of village libraries, in con- 
nection with the schools and their committees. It is in relation to this 
latter object (the preparation of a series of vernacular school books, and 
ultimately an improved vernacular literature), that we view with, so mxicK 
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satisfaction the practical direction which has been given to the coarse 
of study in the Sanscrit College — ^to the training of young men as Sans- 
crit, English, and vernacular scholars, — ^the instruments by whom this 
vernacular literature will be created." 

(To he concluded in our next). 



INSTRUCTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

( Continued from page 178. J 

NUMERATION. 

17. Simple numbers (or units) are joined, as it were naturally, or 
without any change or modification, to the different collections of tens. 
Thus the number which is formed of twenty and four, is named 
twenty-four, its sign being 24 : and conversely, 36 will be termed 
thirty-six, because it consists of 3 tens (or thirty) and of six imits. 
The several collections of tens and of units are joined in the same man- 
ner to the collections of hundreds, by placing in succession and in the 
order already pointed out, those words which represent the number of 
hundreds, of tens, and of units. Thus a number composed of three 
hundreds, of six tens, and of eight units, will be termed three hundred 
and sixty- eight, and its sign will be 368, the three hundred being 
placed in the third rank, the six tens in the second rank, and the eight 
units in the first rank. Conversely, 257 is, in words, two hundred and 
fifty- seven ; for the two units which occupy the third rank are two 
hundreds ; the five units in the second rank represent tens, or five 
tens, or fifty ; and, lastly, there are seven units, properly so called, 
which are in the first rank. 

18. If there were no tens, or no units, their proper place or rank 
would be shown by nought or zero. Thus the number four hundred 
and five is expressed by the sign 405, a nought or zero being in the 
place of the tens, of which there are none. Three hundred and eighty 
has for its sign 380 ; the nought or zero being required, in order that 
the 3 may hold the place of the hundreds, and the 8 that of the 
tens. It is evident, that if there are no himdreds, a nought or zero 
in place of them will not be required ; thus eighty-six is represented by 
86, and not by 086 ; for the use of the noughts or zeros being only to 
assign to other figures the rank which they ought to occupy, any zero 
or zeros placed to the left of whole numbers in this or any similar 
case would remain without effect, the rank or position of the 8 and 
of the 6 in the sign 86 being completely fixed and determined. With 
regard to hundreds, to which neither tens nor units are joined, it has 
been already intimated, that the figure which designates the particular 
number of hundreds, shall be followed by two zeros ; thus six hun« 
dred is represented by 600.* 



* It is strongly recommended, that the teacher should not proceed any further 
with this part of numeration, until his pupils shall have clearly and fully understood 
the first part. Indeed, it might be attended with advantage in some cases to pro- 
ceed at once to the first four rules of simple numbers, returning afterwards to the 
second part of numeration. 
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19. If to nine hundreds one hundred more is added, vre shall have 
ten hundred, which hy analogy may be said to form a new unit, called 
a thousand : and although it would be easy to continue the course 
we have pointed out still further, it is more simple to view the 
thousand as forming a new species of units, in all respects similar to 
the primary units of which we have been speaking. Thus we count 
by a thousand from one to nine hundred and ninety-nine, as we have 
already counted by units ; and again, in the same manner, and on the 
same principle, ten hundred of thousands will form an unit of a new 
kind called millioDS,and the families, so to speak, of billions, trillions, &c., 
are of course formed in the same manner as we have formed thousands 
and millions. 

20. It will be readily conceived, that to all these collections of fa- 
milies, of whatever denomination, will be joined necessarily those of 
inferior grade, and that in this manner the complete series of whole 
numbers, from one to infinity, is obtained. It will also be seen, that 
every number differs by a unit only from that which precedes and fol- 
lows it, this having been already pointed out when we first spoke of 
whole numbers, from 1 to 9 ; again 9 + 1 *= 10, which differs from 9 
by 1 only ; and as to 10 were then added successively all the simple 
numbers from 1 to 9, the series was completed as far as 19. After 
19 came the number 20, which differs from 19 by one only; for 
19 + 1 = 10 + 9 + 1, or is equal to twice ten, or two tens, or 20. 
From 20 we then proceed on the same principle to 30 and 40, and as 
far as 99, by adding continually 1 to that number, which we had al- 
ready formed or reckoned. Again, 99 + 1 - 90 + 9 + 1 = 90 + 10, 
or is equal to nine tens and one ten, or to ten tens, forming the 
number 100, which also only differs from 99 by one unit. By a series 
of numbers continued in the same way, we then reckon from 100 to 
999; but 999 + 1«900 + 90 + 9 + 1 -900 + 90 + 10 = 900 + 100, or 10 
hundreds, which we have called a thousand. Thus, too, we proceed 
from 1 thousand to 999 thousands; and, so on to 999 thousands + 
one thousand — a new family, which is called a million. It is evident, 
that this process might easily be continued to any extent that the 
teacher might deem requisite. 

V 21. The thousands, the millions, the billions may be considered as 
units, and all these families may consist of units, of tens, and of hun- 
dreds, which will occupy, as already pointed out, the first, the second, and 
the third rank. Each family, therefore, will give a set of 3 figures, for 
which may be substituted, either in whole or in part, noughts or zeros. 
The rank or place which each family should occupy is readily found by 
analogy. Thus the family of units, in going from right to left, occupies 
the ......... 1st rank, 

that of thousands the 2d rank, 

that of millions the ...... 3rd rank, 

and so on to any extent. This will be sufficiently evident from the 
accompanying numeration table, where the different values of each fa- 
mily are represented by zeros, and in which each family (or set of three 
figures) is separated from that preceding and succeeding it by com- 
mas. 
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When once the pupil comprehends this tahle, it will be very easy for 
him both to understand and remember the two following rules : — 
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22. To express in words, or to read any number of figures, we should 
first divide the number by commas, into families or sets of 3 figures, 
beginning on the right hand. Afterwards each set or family should 
be read separately (beginning at the leffc hand), as if it consisted of 
units only, taking care at the same time to give to each the name which 
belongs to it. Thus, if we have to read the numbers 45260604297, we 
should divide it by commas, thus, 45,260,604,297, and commencing 
from the left, we have 45 billions, 260 millions, 604 thousands, 297 
uuits, or expressed in full (in words at length), it will be forty-five 
billions, two hundred and sixty millions, six hundred and four thou- 
sand, two hundred and ninety-seven, the word ** units" being suppressed 
as unnecessary. It will be perceived, that this number contains nei- 
ther units of millions nor tens of thousands. 

23. To express in written or printed figures any given number ex- 
pressed in words, we may in the first instance write down separately 
each set or family as if it consisted of units only. 

It will be easy afterwards to write them down in the proper order, 
taking care to place three zeros or noughts where any set or family is al- 
together wanting, and one nought for each separate value which may be 
wanting in each family. Thus, let me be required to write down in 
figures five trillions, two hundred and eight millions, six hundred and 
forty thousand, and eight. In the first instance I write 5 trillions, 

second „ . 208 millions, 

third „ . 640 thousand, 

fourth ,, . 8 units; 

and then, by placing each family in the rank to which it properly be- 
longs I shall have 5,000,208,640,008. 

After the 5 trillions I placed 3 noughts, because the family of bil- 
lions is altogether wanting ; and for the same reason, because units of 
thousands and the hundreds and tens of units are wanting, I have 
substituted zeros in the place of them. It was not, however, necessary 
to mark the place of the tens or hundreds of trillions which are wanting, 
as there are no units of a superior grade to trillions. With a little prac- 
tice it will he easy for the pupil to commence writing down the num- 
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bera stated, aa booq as he heaia the name of the firet or highest num- 

24, Examples. — Read or write down in words the numbers signified 
by the following figurea. In 1828. the rule of England waa ai^now- 
ledged in Asia by upwards of 123,020,400 human beings. 

The independent states in that quarter of the globe are reckoned at 
134005604 persons. 

In Asia there are six hundred and thirty-four million, nine huadred 
and eight thousand inhabitants. 

In Europe there are two hundred and thirteen million, eight hun- 
dred and twenty-two thousand, five hundred and seventy-four souls. 
Africa is supposed to contain above seventy millions of people. The 
population of America is about thirty-four million, three hundred and 
seventeen thousand, seven hundred in number. 

Europe contains three miUion, three hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand, and nineteen square miles. 

Asia contains twenty million, four hundred and thirty-two thousand, 
two hundred and five square miles. 

Africa contains thirteen million, four hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles. 

America contains fifteen millions of square miles. 



• There Is a ready and striking way of psipabi; repreaenting numeration, and the 
principles on which it dependa, b; meana of cubea ; for unity itsctf, in its primary 
aignificition, being repreaented by a cube, every other unit of each femily whatever, 
thouianda, millions, billiona, will take the shape of a cube (though of larger dimen- 
aioDs) likewise; the tens also being represented by rows or linea of ten cubes, nod 
bundiedi by squares of ten rows of ten cubes. 
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Thus, let a be the cutie which represents unity, and a b bdng > row of ten of 
such cubes, will represent ten units. The square abed, formed of ten rowa of ten 
cubes, will then be one hundred, and ten of these hundreds, forming the cube h, e, 
will represent a thousand, in the same way that a represented unity in the first in- 
atance. Now, if we celled this large cube a' ; a' b', which would be formed of a row 
of ten of such cubes, would represent tens of thousands ; and again, a' C </ if one 
huadred thouaand, whilst fen of these hundredths would form a new cuhe f e", 
which would Tepresent millions. It would be easy, by a repetition of the process, 
to represent billions, and even trillions. 
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3. Corollaries or Deductions from Decimal Numeration, as explained 

in the preceding Chapter. 

When we examine with attention the principles upon which the sys- 
tem of decimal numeration is framed, we may deduce from it several 
important consequences (or inferences) which will not only serve to 
explain it more fully, but which will be found most useful to us as we 
proceed. 

25. By whatever rank of figures we take unity to be represented, we 
must bear in mind that its value is ten times greater than that of unity 
taken in the rank immediately to the right of it, and consequently ten times 
less than unity taken in the rank immediately to the left of it. Thus 
one ten is equivalent to ten units, and ten tens are only equal to one 
hundred. Again one hundred is equivalent to ten tens, and ten hun- 
dreds are required to form one thousand. 

26. It follows, that unity taken in any rank, is in value one hundred 

times greater than unity, as represented in the second rank to the right of it, 

and one hundred times less than unity in the Second rank to the left of it. 

Thus one thousand is equivalent to 100 tens, which is one hundred 

times less than one hundred thousand : — 

, . , J in u J J r This the pupil should demonstrate 

or 1 thousand = 10 hundreds, j i .i j- *^ *^ • ^i ^ ^ ^i. 
J,, jj ,^4. <bv the diagram m the note to the 

and 1 hundred =10 tens, ] nU ^i 

(^ 23 paragraph. 

Hence one thousand is equal to as many times 10 tens as it con- 
tains hundreds ; that is, it is equal to ten times 10 tens, or to one hun- 
dred tens : and conversely, one ten is one hundred times less than the 
thousand, which in the same manner may be shown to be the hundredth 
part of 100 thousand ; or, expressed generally, by whatever rank unity 
is represented, it is always 10 times, 100 times, or 1000 times, 8(C. greater 
than unity which is in the ist, 2nd, or Zrd ranks to its right ; and for the 
same reason, it is the tenth, hundredth, or thousandth part of that which 
is in the 1st, 2nd, or Zrd rank to the left, 

27. Each of the 9 figures (or digits, as they are sometimes called) 
which we employ in numeration, have two values perfectly distinguish- 
able one from the other, and it is by means of this distinction that we 
are enabled to represent any number whatever with ten signs only. 
The first value of any figure is that which depends upon its form, which 
form indicates invariably one particular or constant number of units. 
Thus, the figure 5 indicates always a collection of fives, whether that 
collection consists of units properly so called, or of tens, or of hundreds, 
&c. In this respect its value never varies, for which reason this is 
called its absolute or unconditional value. The other value of any 
figure depends on its position, or the rank which it occupies, and which 
determines to what kind or family we must refer it. Thus, according 
to the rank in which we find the figure 5, it represents either a collec- 
tion of primary units, or of tens, or of hundreds, &c. ; and each 5 
will be 10 times, 100 times, or 1000 times greater than any other 5 

in the 1st, 2nd, or 3rd rank to the n^Vvl ; ml*^ CiOXiNeredy, will be 10 
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times, or 100 times, or 1000 times less than any 5 in the 1st, 2nd, or 
3rd rank to the left. This, therefore, is called its relative value. 

28. To know how often any given number contains either units, or 
tens, or hundredt, &c., we must read the numbers as if unity was 
represented by each family successively ; thus the numbers 36475 con- 
tain 3647 times ten, 364 times one hundred, 36 times one thousand, 
and 3 tens of thousands; that is, the tens are joined to the hun- 
dreds, to the thousands, &c., in the same way that the units are 
joined to the tens, the hundreds, &c. As, then, we have 3647 tens, 
so in like manner we should have 3647 units, if the 7 represented 
primary units; or, again, we have 364 hundreds, as we should 
have 364 units, if the 4 had represented 4 units. Or, taking the 
number 3647 tens, we might say a ten of thousands is equivalent 
to 1000 tens ; and therefore 3 tens of thousands are three times as 
much, or 3 times 1000 - or 3000 tens, 

and 1 thousand = 100 tens, therefore 6 thou- 
sand = 6 times 100 or 600 tens, 

1 hundred = 10 tens, therefore 4 hundred • = 40 tens, 

and besides, there are 7 tens to be added, or 7 tens. 



3647 tens. 
It would of course be easy to show, that the same thing holds good ia 
ell cases. 

29. All quantities, of whatever kind, inasmuch as they may be measur- 
ed, may be represented by numbers. In the following part of the work, 
we wiU examine the several combinations of numbers, by means of 
which answers may be returned to many useful and interesting arith- 
metical questions. We shall find, that these combinations naturally 
divide themselves into four kinds, and that to all of them numeration is 
the proper basis or foundation. 

All the operations in arithmetic are in general termed calcnlations ; 
and it is because all calculations depend in the first instance on nume- 
ration, that we consider it so necessary for the pupil, before he pro- 
ceeds to combinations of a higher grade, fully to understand the prin^ 
ciples of numeration. 

F. Curie* 
(To he continued,) 
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Religious Instruction, in a graduated Series of Lessons for Young Children, 
by the Author of " Lessons on Objects" 8(C, foolscap 8vo. pp. 226. 
(Seeley.) 
It is sadly to be feared that a considerable portion of the religious 
instruction of the day, even when sound in doctrine, loses more than 
half its force by the vague and desultory way in which it is given ; and 
that this error especially prevails, where it ought to be most guarded 
ag ainst — namely, in our infant and Sunday schools. As far as the 
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former are concerned, it may be hoped, that the small volume of which 
we have just given the title, emanating as it does from one to whom 
infant school teachers are more indebted than to any other living 
writer, may do much towards remedying the evil complained of. They 
will at least learn from the perusal, that instruction is not the less spi- 
ritual for being systematic, nor the less living for being well studied 
before-hand. While designed, however, more immediately for the class 
of teachers just mentioned, this book might be read with advantage by 
all engaged in elementary education. And we trust that some of our 
clerical readers, who honestly and feelingly acknowledge that it is 
harder to catechise than to preach, will not be offended by our recom- 
mending to their study a book written by a lady ; by one, however, 
who has deeply studied the science of education, and has had many 
years' experience in doing, and training others to do, what is no easy 
matter — to draw out of children all they know, and think, and feel. 
No ; not all, but as much, perhaps, as it is good to do. At all events 
the superintendents of Sunday schools and many parents will thank us 
for introducing this work to their notice. The gain in our opinion will 
be, that it will materially assist the teacher in interesting his tender 
charge in every branch of religious instruction ; by enabling him to 
conceive vividly this subject himself in a way that will facilitate their 
catching the leading points, and at the same time to sub- divide and 
break up the lesson so as to bring it within the grasp of their little 
minds. The following is a fair specimen of the work : — 

LESSON VI. — ^ABRAHAM OFFEBING UP HIS SON ISAAC. 

The Obedience of Faith— Psalm 199, v. 60. 

How many people do you see in this picture ? 
What difference do you observe in them ? 

The old man is the mtheT,his name is Abraham, and the young man's name 
is Isaac. 

Which is Abraham ? 

Which Isaac ? 

What is Isaac's position ? 

What is under him ? 

Upon what is the wood placed ? 

Do you remember in another picture there were heaps of stones ? 

For what were those heaps of stones used ? 

Yes ; they put their offerings upon them — they are called altars. 

What do you find that altars were used for ? 

What was put upon the altar which you saw in the other picture ? 

Which was the offering commanded by the Lord ? 

What did the lamb represent ? 

What has Jesus Christ done for sinners ? 

In this picture there is an altar ; what do you see laid upon it ? 

Who seems to have put him there ? 

What ! Abraham, his father ! 

What has dropped from his hands ? 

What use would he make of a knife in sacrifice ? 

What was Abraham going to kill instead of the Lamb ? 

What ! a father kill his son ! 

You remember what became of the lamb that Abel offered up ? 

What do you see ready for making Isaac a burnt offering ? 
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This picture represents a father going to offer up his son as a burnt sacrifice : 
yet, dear children, the father was a kind father, a tender father, and a good 
man, but he feared God, and loved him better even than his own son. 

Would you like to hear the account the Bible gives of this interesting stor)' ? 
It will show YOU that Abraham believed what God told him, and did what God 
commanded him. Now my dear children, try and tell me what we ought to 
learn from Abraham. 

Yes ; the lessen I wish to convey to you from this scripture history, is to be- 
lieve, and to obey. 

God promised Abraham a son, who should not only be a blessing to him, 
but to all the world, for out of his family should come the Saviour. 

What did God promise Abraham ? 

To whom was this son to be a blessing ? 

But Abraham had to wait a long time for this son — so long, that he became 
quite an old man ; but he believed, nevertheless, that what God had said, he 
would do. At last his son was bom, and he was so happy that he called him 
Isaac, which means laughter. 

Now let us go over what I hare told vou, — you must put in the words 
which I leave out. 

Abraham believed what — Crod told him, and did what — God bid him. God 
promised Abraham a — son, who should be a — blessing to all the — world ; but 
he had to wait a — long time for this — son, till he was quite an — old man, but 
he believed that God would do all that he bad — promised him ; at last his — 
$on — ^was — bom, and he was so — happy, that he called his name — Isaac, which 
means — laughter. 

Which is Abraham in the picture ? 

Who is the other person i 

Now listen — I will go on with this history from the Bible. 

In Genesis, chap, xxii, r. 1, it is said, God did tempt Abraham, that is, he 
tried him that he might prove whether he believed in the promise God had 
made him. 

What did God do to Abraham ? 

Why did he tempt or try him ? 

And God said to Abraham— (Reads verse 2). 

What was Abraham to do ? 

Whom was he to offer up ? 

What was done with burnt offerings ? 

What then was Abraham commanded to do with his son ? 

Where was he to offer him ? 

What did God remind him concerning his son ? 

Yes ; that he was his only son, called Isaac, or laughter — the son whom he 
loved. How would such language make Abraham feel? Yes; think dear 
children what Abraham must have felt, when commanded to slay his long 
wished for and much loved child. Yes, to kill him with his own hand, and 
put the fire under him. Now many would have said that they would not obey 
such a command ! Now many would have declared that they would have 
been ready to have given up anything but their dear child ! But attend to 
what Abraham did. I told vou before, that Abraham believed what — God told 
him, and did what — God bid him. Now listen — (Reads verses 3 and 4). 

Did Abraham doubt what be would do, or delay, or argue with God? 

When does he propose to obey God's command ? 

How did you learn that David obeyed God's commands ? 

Repeat the verse you have learnt. " I made haste and delayed not to keep 
thy commandments. (Psalm 119, v. 60). 

Show me how Abraham was like David ? 

It is very important never to hesitate or delay when we have a duty to 
perform. 
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What was the name of the place where Abraham was to sacrifice his son ? 

How was he to march ? 

What did he take with him ? 

How long did he journey before he came in sight of Moriah ? 

Yes it was the third day when he saw Moriah afar off. What do you think 
was chiefly in his thoughts these three days ? 

Yes, these three days he must have had his dear son in his thoughts, yet he 
continued steadfastly determined to obey the command of God. 

What do you think supported him, and enabled him to keep up his resolution? 

Yes, dear children, he believed in the promise of God ; he believed that God 
could even raise his dead son from the dead, therefore he obeyed him — (Beads 
verses 9 and 10). 

You see all is ready, Isaac is laid bound on the — wood, Abraham has taken 
his — knife to — slay him, he believes in God, and is prepared to obey his com- 
mand to the uttermost. But will the Lord really require him to shed the blood 
of his son ? No ! a voice from heaven calls to him, Abraham, Abraham, the 
Lord speaks, lay not — (Beads verse 12). 

What did God say that he knew of Abraham ? 

How had he proved that he feared God ? 

What do you see at the right side of the picture ? 

Yes, God provided him with a ram, which he was to offer instead of Isaac 
his son — (Beads verse 13). 

With what a thankful heart must Abraham have offered up this animal ! 
Now we will go over this history. God tempted or tried — Abraham; he told him 
to take his — only son Isaac, whom he — loved, and to go into the land of— 
Moriah, and offer him for a burnt offering ; and Abraham obeyed: he rose up 
— early in the morning, and saddled — his ass, and took with him his — son Isaac, 
and the wood and the— fire and a — knife, and they journeyed on for — three days, 
and when they came to — Moriah, Abraham took his — son Isaac and bound him, 
and laid him on — the altar upon the — ivood, and Abraham took his — knife to— 
slay his son, but God called to him from— ^heaven and said, lay not — Mne hand 
upon — thy son, and Abraham beheld a — ram caught in a thicket, and Abraham 
took the — ram and offered him up for a — burnt offering, instead of his son. 

Why was Abraham ready to offer up a son he loved so much ? 

Yes, because he believed in all that God told him. 

Abraham believed all that God told him, how did he act? 

He obeyed God's command. 

Whom ought we to believe ? 

Yes, we ought to believe in God, and in all that he tells us, but where can 
you learn this ? 

Yes, it is in the Bible that you will learn all that God has told us. Like 
Abraham, believe all that God says : but Abraham did more, and so must yoa« 
What is it? 

Yes, you must obey. 

What then does Abraham teach us by his example ? 

To believe and to obey. 



WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH REFRACTORY GIRLS? 

A QUERY. 

Dear Sir, — On looking over the disquisition on punishments in ymxr 
first volume, I find it applies only to the case of boys. What is to be 
done with refractory girls ? As a theory, no punishment for them 
seems most desirable; but in practice this system does not answer. 
Many offences seem to require punishment in themselves, besides the 
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fact, that some dispositions are not sufficiently impressed with being 
merely talked to, when nothing further happens. 

What then is to be done ? All punishments, such as tasks, keeping 
in, &c., seem open to the like objections with girls as with boys. Yet 
corporal punishment, 'especially with girls from 10 to 14, appears more 
objectionable still, as tending to destroy that softness and delicacy of 
feeling so necessary to the female character. If any of your corres- 
pondents have any suggestions to offer on this subject, I feel assured his 
labours would not be thrown away. 

I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Constant Reader. 
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ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from our last). 

You are all sufficiently aware that the object which I have laboured night 
and day for years to accomplish, is the establishment of schools for the poor in 
every parish throughout the kingdom under the immediate superintendence of 
the clergy. It is an object well deserving any sacrifice ; for it involves the sta- 
bility of all our social and religious institutions. The difficulties to be sur- 
inounted are great, but not disheartening ; and I trust that they are gradually 
giving way. 

Some regard popular education with indifference, if not with actual hostility. 
Such cases, however, are every day becoming less frequent All ranks and 
parties see more and more what ought to be an axiom both in politics and reli- 
gion, the momentous importance of rightly educating the great body of the peo- 
ple. But in proportion as apathy is roused, and hostility conciliated, impati- 
ence takes their place. Men desire suddenly to see great and magnificent re- 
sults. Bapid as is our progress in providing for the wants of the country, men 
are nevertheless dissatisfied, and wish the whole work to be completed, the en- 
tire machinery for national education to be established instantaneously through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

It is to this impatience, this headlong ardour for a sudden consummation, 
that I attribute the wish of many persons to supersede all voluntary efforts, 
whether of individuals or associations, by parochisd or general assessments, and 
a board of public instruction. These persons direct their eyes to foreign coun- 
tries where education is in the hands of the government, and where the ma- 
chinery for conducting it can be established at will ; and they complain that 
England should be an exception to the rule. They forget that neither France, 
Prussia, Holland, nor Lombardy can furnish in this respect a precedent of any 
value to Great Britain. They mrget that none of these countries possesses an 
ecclesiastical establishment in any way comparable to our own. They forget 
that in all of them the government does everything, and the clergy and people 
comparatively nothing. Nor do such persons sufficiently consider the present 
divided state of religious opinion throughout this country, and the litUe ground 
we have to hope that a board of public instruction would be able or disposed to 
maintain schools, over which the clergy should have their proper influence, and 
in which Christianity should be taught fully and unreservedly, without compro- 
mise or mutilation. 
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Another source of difficulty is the suspicion perseveringly entertained by po- 
liticians and men of letters, that we have no desire to make our schools efficient; 
that notwithstanding all our professions and all our sacrifices in the cause of 
popular education, it is not our object to develop the understandings of the 
children, and to raise tuition above mere mechanical routine. And certainly 
it cannot be denied, that elementary instruction in this country has hitherto 
been deficient, not only in amount, but in quality ; not only as regards the num- 
ber of schools and scholars, but as regards the methods and instruments for in- 
structing them. From this low state, however, we cannot instantaneously raise 
it. We cannot, at a moment's warning, exalt to a satisfactory elevation the at- 
tainments of teachers. Their qualifications and their salaries must bear a due 
relative proportion. We cannot greatly advance the one, without taking mea- 
sures proportionably to increase the other. Time and experience are necesvsary 
to convince both rich and poor of the benefit arising from sound elementary 
education, and to call forth from either class the proper sacrifices for that pur- 
pose. 

But though we cannot make our schools at once so efficient as they ought to 
be, our wish to do so must be beyond dispute. Our sincerity must be unques- 
tionable. We must demonstrate, that we intend to elevate the general stand- 
;ird of popular instruction ; that it is our constant object to infuse life, and spirit 
and energy, into our routine of discipline ; to call forth the moral and spiritual 
susceptibilities of the children ; to cultivate their reasoning faculties, to make 
them not only read, but mark, learn, and inwardly digest the truths of the gos- 
pel ; in short, to teach them accurately, and intelligently, all that we profess. 
For if we allow it to be understood, that we are satisfied with placing over 
our schools any individual who calls himself a churchman ; with instituting any 
kind of discipline which produces stillness and subordination : with appointing 
any series of lessons which may exhibit a fair appearance upon a time tBble ; 
if we give cause for suspicion, that, according to our notions, it is sufficient for the 
catechism to be correctly recited, although not a word of it be understood, and 
for the Bible to be read with fluency, although the reader of its unexplained 
contents, ignorant of his own language as of every other, finds our authorized 
translation almost as hard to be understood as the original text ; we must make 
up our minds to lose the public confidence, and to see the advocates of the 
Dutch or Prussian system enjoy an easy triumph over us. 

These are the absurd notions which many well-disposed but prejudiced per- 
sons, looking to the past rather than the present, rashly, but sometimes honestly, 
impute to us. They imagine, that because we will not allow secular tuition to 
supersede or interfere with religious education, we must, of necessity, be ad- 
verse to the development of the popular mind, and be desirous of maintaining 
the forms of instruction without the substance and reality. Let us then be pre- 
pared to prove, that this inference is without foundation ; that so far from 
dreading, we earnestly desire, the enlightenment of the people ; and that so far 
from being satisfied with mere mechanism and rote work, we feel as much dis- 
like to them as our opponents themselves. 

That the progress of the church during the last two years in the great work 
of national education has not been unsatisfactory or discouraging, but on the 
contrary calculated to cheer and animate the most gloomy tempers, will be 
readily acknowledged by all who know the extent of the exertions made and 
the amount of good effected. When I state that from the 5th of July, 1843, 
when the special fund for the manufacturing and mining districts was formed, 
to Christmas last, the contributions to the several funds of the National Society 
amounted to about £197,000, and that its giants are usually met by far more 
than an equal sum in local subscriptions ; that the church has secured the large 
share to which it is entitled, of the fund for education at the disposal of the 
Privy Council ; that within the above-named period of sixteen months, 845 
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school-rooms have been built or enlarged, and accommodation thereby provi- 
ded for upwards of 108,937 scholars ; that our institutions for training teachers 
have been increasing in extent and efficiency, while in proportion to the result 
produced, the expenditure has been diminishing ; and that other various plans 
ibr improving elementary instruction are in successful operation ; you will no 
doubt agree with me, that we have no immediate occasion for despondency ; 
you will acknowledge that we are in the right path, and have only to resolve on 
keeping it — A C/iarge by the Rev. John Sinclair ^ Archdeacon of Middlesex, 



Ci^e (£tiiU>j^^ ^ortfolto. 



WHY THE CLEBOY CAN TAKE NO PABT IN SCHOOLS WHERE THE CHURCH 

CATECHISM IS NOT TAUGHT. 

It is often proposed to the clergy to assist in the education of their young pa- 
rishioners, on the express condition of not insisting on the church catechism as 
a necessary part of tneir instruction. Nothing can be more easy than to repre- 
sent this popularly, as a concession of the simplest and most moderate charac- 
ter, and die refusal of it as springing firom a mere love of formalism, a blind 
adherence to things non-essential and indifferent. But how does the case really 
stand ? By the law of the land, as well as by the constitution of the church, 
every resident parishioner falls within the cure of the parochial pastor : for every 
one has a right to claim the benefit of his pastoral ministi*ations, so long as he 
is content to receive them according to the established order of the church* 
By the same double authority, the pastor is required to banish and drive away 
all erroneous doctrines within his cure ; and never to cease his labour, care, 
and diligence, until he have done all that lieth in him, according to his boundcn 
duty, to bring all such as are or shall be committed to his charge, unto that 
agreement in die faith, that there be no place left among them for error in reli- 
gion.^ As a guiding principle in this his task, he is bound solemnly by the 
declaration that the church hath authority in controversies of faith,' and by the 
promise so to administer the doctiine of Christ as this church and realm hath 
received the same.^ And finally, this catechism is put into his hands as a form 
of words, which he is required diligently to hear, instruct, and teach the youth 
of his parish.* As far, then, as the education of youth is concerned, the church 
catechism is the representative of all those principles which are to guide the 
pastor's conduct, in precisely the same manner as the liturgies aud services are 
with respect to the education (for education it is from first to last) of those of 
maturer age. It is the mode adopted by the church for " bringing those com- 
mitted to his charge unto an agreement in the faith," and for *' banishing er- 
roneous doctrines " from among them : it is the exercise of the church's ** autho- 
rity " in determining " controversies of faith ;" it is the authorised exposition of 
the manner in which " the doctrine of Christ " is and hath been " received by 
this church and realm." 

What, on the other hand, are the principles which the withdrawal of the 
church catechism from the parochial school may be considered to represent ? 
The grounds on which such withdrawal is urged are two-fold : — first, that the 
interpretation of scripture ought not to be defined and limited by any precise 
formulary whatsoever: and secondly, that the doctrines of this particular for- 
mularly offend against the principles of some, and therefore ought not to be in- 
sisted on. In oUicr words, the clergyman who is invited to be a party to the 



Ordination service. ® Art. xx. * C^wwv\vil. 
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regulation, is called upon to concede that he is not bound to strive to drive away 
error, but rather to take measures for leaving it undisturbed : not to bring those 
within his cure to an agreement in the faith, but avowedly to connive at their 
disagreement; that where such disagreement is found to exist, the church 
hath no authority to determine the controversy ; and, finally, that the doctrine 
of Christ is not necessarily to be taught, as this church hath received the same ; 
but that its interpretation is to be left open to the private judgment of those for 
whose edification the instruction is offered. — The position and duties of ike cler- 
gy with respect to the religioiis education of the ptople, in a sermon by the Rev. 
C, Dodgson* 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

It is dangerous to imagine, that the work of education consists entirely, 
or even principally, in applying means to unfold the powers of the hu- 
man mind, or in giving an increased momentum to its natural activity. 
If nothing more than Uiis were done, society would be left exposed to a 
formidable conflict between ungovernable spirits, each eager to exercise 
his strength and inclination in the pursuit of his own object, and the accom- 
plishment of his own purpose, without regard to any general bond of mu- 
tual affection, or of moral influence. Peace and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety, would still remain undefined and doubtful terms, or un- 
sanctioned at least by any authority which could give them effectual sway. So 
far is it from being true, that by increasing the vigour and the expansion of 
the mental faculties, the necessity of systematic instruction in religion is su- 
perseded, that, on the contrary, in proportion as their power is thus increased, 
is this necessity rendered more urgent. It is not in the nature of such facul- 
ties, and so excited, to remain inactive, or to be cold and listless when an ob- 
ject of pursuit is offered. The first plausible theory, whether true or false, 
which is presented to their contemplation, will engage attention ; and, if it 
have any captivating features, will probably take strong hold of the affections ; 
more especially, if it partake of those qualities which most readily fall in with 
the solicitations of appetite or passion. The first and most essential point, 
therefore, is to satisfy the cravings of the mind with such knowledge as shall 
best conduce to its moral, as well as intellectual, strength. As the latter in- 
creases, the former must still be enabled to maintain its due ascendency : and 
better were it, that one should be circumscribed, even within the narrowest 
limits, than that it should be suffered to range beyond the control of the other 
under no guidance or direction but that of its own undisciplined propensities, 
— Bp, Van Mildart. 



JL GERMAN TRAVELLER AND A SCOTCH SCHOOLMASTER COMPARING NOTES. 

Notwithstanding my enjoyment of the * creature comforts* of my hostelry, I 
was tempted to quit them to seek the society of the schoolmaster of the village, 
whom I found sitting alone by his fireside, and from whom I received a most 
hospitable welcome. 

Village schoolmasters are a class of men by no means to be neglected by a 
traveller desiring information in any country. They stand on the extreme 
verge of the cultivated classes ; and, of all who are capable of reasoning and 
reflection, they are the nearest to the great masses of the population. They 
get their knowledge of the people at first hand, as foresters, huntsmen, fisher- 
men, and farmers, do their knowledge of nature, of animals, plants, climates, 
and soils ; and I have often found in them a treasury of information concern- 
ing- the character and manners of their neighbours, and the local details con- 

nected with the country, such as can seldom \i<i uv^l ^ith even among the 

clergy, who moye usually in a higher c\tc\c. 
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Whoever is interested in ethnography and statistics, would certainly set a 
high value on these springs of genuine instruction, which, if hrought together, 
might form a great and important stream. 

In the schoolmaster of Muthill,* as in many of his colleagues, I found a 
very clever, well-informed person, and his apartments were not only pleasant 
and neat, but even elegant in their arrangements. I could not help silently 
comparing this abode with those of our village schoolmasters in Saxony, and 
wondering at the progress made of late yeai-s, in this respect, in Scotland. 

I expressed aloud the agreeable surprise I felt at this change, and my new 
friend declared that he was content with his position. On the whole, however, 
he added, " there was a good deal of discontent among the parish school- 
masters on account of the smallness of their pay." I replied that the same 
complaint was often heard in Germany, and he enquired what was the average 
pay of our schoolmasters. 

*' It varies a good deal," was my answer ; '' some have a hundred, some a 
hundred and fifty, but many no more than fifty dollars." 

" How many pounds go to a dollar ?" asked he. 

" Seven dollars go to a pound," said I. 

" What !" he exclaimed, springing up from his chair, " do you mean to tell 
me that they pay a schoolmaster with seven pounds a year ?" 

" Even so," I replied, — ^" seven pounds ; but how much then do they get 
with you ?" 

'' I know no one who has less than from forty to fifty pounds in all Scotland ; 
but the average is seventy or eighty pounds, and many go as high as a hun- 
dred and fifty." 

" What !" ciied I, springing up in my turn, " a hundred and fifty pounds I 
that makes one thousand and fifty dollars. A baron would be satisnecf in Ger- 
many with such a revenue as that, and do you mean to say that there ace 
schoolmasters who grumble at it ?" 

'* Yes," said he, '* but recollect how dear things are with us. Sugar costs 
eightpence a pound ; cofiee two shillings ; chocolate is still dearer : and tea 
not much cheaper. And then how dear are good beef, and pork, and plums, 
and puddings, and every thing else !" I could not deny this, but I thought 
that our poor schoolmasters were content if they had but bread. 

Kohl's Scotland. (Foreign Library Editiony pp. 37-8 j 



BEPOBT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, MAY 28, 1845. 

(Continued from page 187.) 

III. The General Fund, or annual income of the society, is mainly ex- 
pended on the society*s training institutions. Your committee therefore pro- 
ceed to state those circumstances relating to these establishments which are of 
general interest, or seem to require comment. 

Your committee have much satisfaction in reporting, that the society's ori- 
ginal institution for training adults for the office of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses, now earned on at Westminster, and formerly in Baldwin's Gardens, 
which has so long borne the burden and heat of the day, has advanced from 
humble beginnings to a condition of great efficiency and extensive usefulness. 
No aid has ever been asked for this establishment out of the parliamentary 



* A village not far from Drummond Castle. 
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grant for education, and the teachers and students reside in houses rented hy 
the society. Your committee wish that they could afford to build or purchase 
premises at Westminster more suitable to the purposes of such an institution, 
and at the same time relieve the society of the annual charge for rent 

During the past year, from Lady-day 1844 to Lady-day 1845, the number 
of applicants for admission into training at Westminster, was 305, and of these 
184 were received into the establishment on probation. During the same time, 
83 men and 52 females completed the six months' term of training required, 
and were placed in charge of schools by the society : and 18 masters and 24 
mistresses, already nominated to schools, were instructed for a period of three 
months, and went to their appointments. The whole number of teachers thus 
trained and sent to situations, is 177. The whole number of registered appli- 
cations for the services of teachers trained at Westminster, amounted last year 
to the unprecedented number of 494 ; so that the society was under the pain- 
ful necessity of stating their inability to supply teachers from this institution 
in no fewer than 318 cases. The salaries offered for masters, for the most part 
varied in value from £120 to £50 a year, and for mistresses from £70 to £30. 
Your committee have reason to believe, that the teachers sent out are, with 
very few exceptions, giving satisfaction to their employers. In many cases 
the strongest testimonials have been received of their general acceptability, as 
well as of their efficiency in the school-room. 

One of the proofs of the solidity of the basis on which this training school 
rests is, that it has arisen naturally out of existing circumstances and out of the 
wants of the case. Another test of the soundness of the principle of this institu- 
tion is, that the students seek it spontaneously, as affording an entrance into 
an honourable profession and an adequate means of livelihood : and thus our 
national schools are supplied with teachers by the same natural process in which 
other vocations find suitable persons to enter on them. On the one hand, it 
cannot fairly be expected that there will be a constant succession of eligible 
students seeking admittance into any institution, unless it present a prospect of 
yielding a proportionate return for the amount of time as well as money which 
they give to it : and, on the other hand, school managers will not resort to any 
institution for teachers unless the pupils trained in it prove suitable to their 
requirements. The facts of the case, as stated above, show beyond question, 
that both these conditions are amply fulfilled by the Westminster institution. 
There is no lack of rightly disposed and respectably educated candidates for 
admission ; and there is no lack of remunerative offers for their services, when 
their term of training is completed. 

Your committee embrace this opportunity of correcting an erroneous impres- 
sion which exists, or is said to exist, in the minds of some persons. As adults 
only are admitted into this institution, it has been said that the individuals who 
enter it are chiefly composed of persons who take to the scholastic profession 
because they have been unsuccessful in business. Such is not the case. The 
numbers who seek admission are so great as to give ample choice for selection. 
During the last twelve months, in that department of this institution which is 
for training masters only, not less than 79 young men of good character have 
been rejected after examination^l^tod four who passed the examination, and 
were received upon probation, have been afterwards recommended to withdraw, 
as not manifesting suitability for the office of schoolmaster. Out of 83 candi- 
dates who have been admitted and have remained in the establishment, not less 
than 47 had been engaged in scholastic duties during their whole lives. Most 
of the remaining 36 persons had in one way or other displayed a love and apti- 
tude for teaching previous to their admission into training; and concemmg 
them the Rev. P. Moore, the clerical principal, writes as follows, in reply to 
some queries addressed to him by the secretary : — 

*^ lu the whole number there is only one person of whom it can be said that 
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he had failed in his occupation ; and that person failed as a private tutor. 
Another went out to New Zealand as a farmer : he was disappointed there ; but 
his circumstances are comfortable, and he is one of the most promising men in 
training. Of one whom I have reckoned among the ' artificers/ his clergyman 
writes : ' He has been for some years a Sunday school teacher, and bears an 
excellent character. He was brought up in a national school : he has had the 
care of national schools for short periods.' Of another, who was a dyer : ' I 
have had a young man under instruction for a short time, who is desirous of 
entering the training school ; he is a teacher in the Sunday school/ Another 
is said ' to be anxious, from the best motives, to give up his situation as clerk 
in a bank to become a teacher.' Another clergyman recommends a watch- 
maker, * whom he can especiaUy recommend as being among the most worthy 
of every encouragement : he has been with me three months,' i. e., under in- 
struction. Of another : ' He has been a teacher in my Sunday school about 
one year ; he was instructed for confirmation by me. He appeared really in 
earnest, and I received him into my school as a teacher, and have every reason 
to be satisfied with him.' This man was assistant to a tea-dealer. Another 
candidate writes : ^ I have pleasure in stating, that the expense of a few 
months will be no object to me, should I not be found qualified at the expira- 
tion of six months.' I have brought these few passages forward from the let- 
ters remaining in my hands (I could easily add to them from those in the 
office), not so much with a view to show that those who are received have 
some knowledge of the art of teaching at the time of their admission, as to 
prove that it is not so much necessity as choice which moves the far greater 
number to become teachers. In almost every case there is a tendency towards 
the scholastic profession visible." 

It appears to your committee, that Mr. Moore's testimony on this point sets 
at rest the objection to adult training above referred to. It is probable, in- 
deed, that some persons enter the institution merely for the sake of a reputable 
livelihood ; but your committee trust, that even those who thus come for ordi- 
nary bread, acquire in the establishment a relish for higher food ; that though 
they seek the profession of teacher for its respectability, they learn to love it 
for its sanctity. 

Your committee attach great importance to the model or practising schools 
of this institution. 

The boys' central school for practice has been ccfhducted with the same skill 
and energy as heretofore, imder the able management and instruction of the 
head master, Mr. Wilson. The young men who are received into training at 
Westminster, after being thoroughly exercised by the Rev. Mr. Moore in 
that amount of knowledge which is indispensably necessary to the wants of the 
children whom they will have to instruct, learn in this school those systematic 
methods of school keeping, and acquire those ready powers of imparting 
knowledge, which give them so much success in their profession. For it is 
not enough to educate the student and give him the best theories of instruc- 
tion ; he must have that practice which makes perfect ; he must learn to re- 
produce his knowledge and to govern ; he must pass through all that diversity 
of circumstances in a large practising school, in which he is sure to find him- 
self when he enters upon the actual exercise of his calling. Accordingly, in 
this extensive school, the young men are entrusted with the care of each class 
in succession ; and by thus coming in contact with so many varieties of tem- 
per and character, they obtain that experimental acquaintance with the human 
mind which is worth all the theory in the world. They are afterwards placed 
for a time in charge of the whole school, and in this way, by being accustomed 
to depend on their own resources, they gain that self reliance in the discharge 
of their duties, and that tact and readiness in emergencies, without which no 
teacher is fit to encounter the large and difficult schools in which the country 
now everywhere abounds. 
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The society continues to receive duly qualified youths into this school as 
paid monitors or pupil teachers, and Mr. Wilson still devotes himself to giv- 
ing them instruction out of school hours as well as in school. Since the last 
report, fourteen of these youths have been trained and placed as assistants in 
schools at Bradford, Wolverhampton, Kensington, Weyhridge, and elsewhere ; 
and there is every prospect of their eventually becoming valuable school- 
masters.* 

Tlie girls' school is carried on as usual, and is always full of children. The 
society is much indebted to the ladies who kindly visit and superintend this 
department. 

In the infant school your committee are about to alter the existing arrange- 
ments, and to endeavour to increase its efficiency as a school of practice for teach- 
ers in training. Not that your committee are desirous of imparling any great 
amount of instruction to the children of the infant school ; a practice which 
too often excites the mind to the detriment of the body, and produces a pre- 
mature exhaustion of the intellect itself. But they are chiefly anxious to in- 
troduce into the school a more systematic method of inuring the children to 
habits of cleanliness, order, and obedience, and to obtain for the females in 
training superior instruction in the best modes of conducting infant schools. 
I As applications are sometimes made to the society for infant schoolmasters, 
your committee take this opportunity of stating, that they only train females 
to take charge of these schools. In this matter your committee are desirous of 
following, as far as possible, what appears to be the natural provision made by 
Infinite Wisdom for placing infants universally in the hands of women. 
Women seem peculiarly fitted to observe, and to dwell with interest and pa- 
tience upon those seeming trifles, on which perhaps the whole future welfare 
of a child depends. Infant schools, indeed, are at best but a poor substitute 
for the home nurture of children under good maternal care, but are in too 
many cases rendered necessary by the sad condition of the homes of the poor, 
as well as by the unavoidable absence or inattention of the mothers, caused by 
their daily labours and occupations. 

In January last an account of the society's training institution, St. Mark's 
College, Stanley Grove, Chelsea, was published as an appendix to the society's 
report for the year 1844. This account wns written by the principal of the 
institution, the Rev. B. Coleridge, in whom your committee continue to place 
full confidence. The docufnent is the work of such laborious industry, so com- 
prehensive in its views yet so minute in its detail, as to leave nothing unsaid 
which could be desired. Since April 1844, 12 youths have left the training 
school, and have been placed as masters, or assistants, in various schools 
throughout the country. The whole number of students thus sent out since 
the establishment of the institution is 16. There are now 66 pupils in train- 
ing. For further information respecting the present proceedings and future 



* In Mr. Leonard Homer's translation of M. Cousin's work upon Education in 
Holland, the following passage occurs, page 160: — "For a considerable period the 
only method followed in Holland for training schoolmasters was that which Cuvier 
found in practice ; there were certain classes, called normal classes, in all the well 
organized schools, and particularly in the schools for the poor, in which those chil- 
dren who showed a particular turn for the calling of a schoolmaster remained, and 
were employed first as assistants, and afterwards as ushers. The schoolmasters were 
trained in that very simple and cheap way up to the year 1816, and, as 1 have already 
said, it greatly excited Cuvier's admiration." 

In Mrs. Austin's translation of M. Cousin's work on Prussian Schools, at page 67, 

the following passage is quoted out of the Prussian law of 1819 : — ** Preparation 

for teaching need not be confined to the primary normal schools. The great pri- 

wary schools also present means oi traimw^ bo-^^ lo U\e business of a schoolmaster." 
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prospects of this important institution for the education of teachers of the poor 
your committee have pleasure in again referring persons to the able paper 
above mentioned. 

The state of the institution for training females at Whitelands, Chelsea, 
gives increased satisfaction to your committee. The number of pupils in the 
establishment at this time last year was 33 ; there are now 5(5 young per- 
sons in training, which is the fiQl number of pupils for whom there is accom- 
modation at present. The applications for admission have exceeded those 
made in any preceding years. Since the last report, 13 of the young women 
have received appointments as schoolmistresses and assistant teachers, and all 
of these, with one exception, retain their situations. Five more are about to 
l^ve the establishment to enter upon the charge of schools, and their places 
will be immediately supplied with eligible pupils, who are now waiting for 
vacancies. 

In the three practising schools of this institution, the Middle, the National, 
and the Infant Schools, there are upwards of 180 children in regular attend- 
ance. Your committee are about to take steps for extending and improving 
these schools, as they feel it to be of the utmost consequence to place on the 
most efficient footing this department, in which the pupils learn by practice 
the art of teaching and governing. 

A descriptive history of this institution will be found in the appendix to the 
society's report for last year. It was written by Mrs, Field, the present super- 
intendent of Whitelands, and by her daughter, Mrs. Johns,* lately the head 
governess of the institution. Your committee have sincere pleasure in recom- 
mending this document to the perusal of all persons who are for any reason 
interested in this establishment, or other training schools for females. Its un- 
affected simplicity, remote from all attempt at display, its practical, concise 
statements, and its judicious remarks, will commend it to all readers. 

{To he Continued.) 



PBOFOSAL TO FILL THE WINDOWS OF ST. MABK's COLLEGE CHAPEL, CHELSEA, 

WITH PAINTED GLASS. 

*** We beg to call the attention of our wealthier readers to the fol- 
lowing papers : — 

It is proposed to fill the windows of this chapel with painted glass in the 
style of the Norman period, corresponding to the architecture. Some of these 
windows have already been executed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, and have 
afforded general satisfaction. The same artist will probably be employed for 
the remainder, and a similar mode of treatment obsen'cd, with such modifica- 
tions and improvements as further experience, and the opinions of competent 
judges, may suggest. The subjects will also be arranged in series, according 
to a general plan. The object of these provisions is to secure uniformity of 
effect 

The expense will be defrayed by public subscription, which the friends of 
the institution are respectfully invited to promote. A person presenting an 
entire window, or uniting witn others for the same purpose, may select any 
particular window (the subjects and cost of which are given below) for his dona- 
tion. A general subscription has also been opened for sums of less amount. 

The effect of a church or chapel entirely lighted with painted glass is be- 
lieved to be peculiarly solemn and impressive, the light itself mainly contri- 



* Wife of the Rev. C. A. Johns, head-master of the grammar school, Hehtoo, 
Cornwall. 
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buting to this result, independently of, and in addition to, the merit of the 
windows as sacred compositions, and specimens of christian art. It is earnestly 
hoped, therefore, that the entire scheme may at no distant period be carried 
out Different portions of the chapel will, however, be taken in succession. 
The chancel is already complete, and the west end has been commenced, the 
cost having been guaranteed by the kindness of a friend ; and as soon as a suf- 
ficient sum shall have been collected to meet this outlay, it is intended to 
proceed with the nave, and then with the transepts, unless there should occur 
some particular inducement to vary from this course. 

A List of the Windows, nnth the Subjects and Cost of each, 

N.B. The windows are numbered from the left hand. Persons who wish to 
present a window, or part of a window, will be pleased to communicate their 
names, with the description and number selected, to the principal of the college. 

CHANCEL. 

Lower Windows. — General subject, the life of Christ ; three compartments 
in each window. Cost of each, £25. 

No. 1. Annunciation — Birth — Adoration of the Magi. 

2. Disputation with the Doctors — Baptism — Transfiguration. 

3. Last Supper — Crucifixion — Taking down from the Cross. 

4. Burial — Kesurrection — Appearance to Mary. 

5. Commission to the Apostles — Ascension — Session in glory. 

Upper Windows, — Single figures, — our Saviour, with the eight writers of 
the books of the New Testament Cost of each, £7, lOs, 



1. St. Peter. 

2. St. Paul. 

3. St Matthew. 



7. St John. 

8. St Jude. 

9. St James. 



4. St Mark. 

5. OuB Saviour. 

6. St Luke. 
All with appropriate symbols — all in place. 

WEST END. 

The Rose Window. — Life of St. Mark, in eight compartments. Cost of 
each, £5. 10s. 

1. Baptism of St Mark. 1 Pet v. 13. 

2. Disciples praying in the house of Mary the mother of St Mark. 

Acts, xii. 12. 

3. St. Mark leaves Jerusalem with St. Bamabasand St Paul. Acts, xii.25. 

4. St Mark sails to Cyrus with St. Barnabas. 

5. St. Mark visits St Paul in prison at Rome with Timothy. 1 Tim. iv.l 1 . 

6. St. Mark preaches the gospel at Alexandria. 

7. The burial of St. Mark. 

8. St. Mark writes his Gospel. 

Centre Windmv. — Full-length figure of St Mark, with symbols. Cost £28, 
contributed by the members of the College. 

Sid£ Windows. — Fall of Man ; and the giving of the Law. Cost of each, jG38. 

1. Four compartments : — State of Innocence — ^Temptation — Judg- 

ment — Expulsion. 

2. Four compartments : — Burning Bush — Elevation of the Serpent — 

Return of Moses from Mount Sinai — Investiture of Aaron. 

NAVE. 

Lower Windows. — Six subjects from the Old Testament, each conveying a 
lesson appropriate to youth. Cost of each, jG20. 

1. Ishmael with Hagar and the Angel. Scroll — Exaudivit Deus vocem 

pueri. Gen. xxi. 17. 

2. Joseph surrounded by his father and brethren in the house of Pha- 

raoh. Scroll — £t alebat eos el oTOnem doxEL^im \^a.tiis. Gen. xlvii. 12. 
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3. Motes instructed hj the Egyptians. Scroll — Et eruditus est Moyses 

omni sapientia ^gyptiorum. Acts, vii. 22. 

4. Stumuel with Eli in me Temple. Scroll — Samu el autem ministrabat 

ante faciem Domini puer accinctus ephod lineo. (Given by a friend.) 

5. David, when a youth, playing before Saul. Scroll — David tollebat 

citharam et refocillabatur Saul. (Given by a friend.) 

6. Solomon's vision. Scroll — Dabis servo tuo cor docile. 3 Beg. iii. 9. 

Upper Windows. — Single figures of the Apostles, continued from the upper 
windows of the clerestory. Cost of each, j£lO. One already given. 



TRANSEPTS. 



The subjects not yet chosen. 



ifntelltginre. 
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Cambridge. — The prizes have been 
awarded as follows : — 

The Chancellor's English Medal. — 
Edward Henry Bickersteth, Trinity Col- 
lege, for the best English poem in heroic 
verse ; subject ** Cabul." 

The Camden Medal. — James Leigh 
Jones, of King's College, for the b^t 
Latin poem in hexameter verse; subject, 
" domus Albunese resonantis 



•< 



Et prseceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et 
uda 

" Mobilibus pomaria rivis." 

The Parson Prize. — ^Thomas Markby, 
of Trinity College; subject, Shakspeare's 
Hamlet, act 1, from the beginning of 
scene 3 to the words ** though none else 
near." Metre — " Tragicum, lambicum, 
Trimetrum, Acatalecticum." 

Sir William Broume^s Medals. — Medals 
have been awarded as follows : — 

Greek Ode. — Charles James Monk, 
Trinity College. Subject. — " Napoleon 
in insulam Divse Helenas relegatus." 

Latin Ode : — ^James Camper Wright, 
King's College. Subject. — " Eversosque 
fecos antique gentis Etruscse.'^ 

Greek Epigram. — Henry de Winton, 
Trinity College. Subject. — UXkov tjfAiov 
iravTOQ** 

Latin Epigram. — Henry De Winton, 
Trinity College. Subject. — Liber non 
potes et gulosus esse. 

Vacant Exhibition at Oxford. — ^The elec- 
tion to the Vaughan exhibition, will take 
place on Thursday the 1 6th of October. 
Candidates must be *' the sons of free- 
holders of the county of Merioneth, in 
North Wales, or natives of that county, 
or natives of any other county in Eng- 
land or Wale»» one of whose parents shall 



be a native of the said county of Merio- 
neth." They must not exceed 19 years 
of age, and, if members of the university, 
they must be of less than four full terms, 
standing. Candidates are requested to 
transmit to Messrs. Walsh and Dayman, 
solicitors to the trustees, 14 days at least 
before the day of examination, a decla- 
ation in writing of the nature of their 
qualification, with certificate of baptism, 
and a testimonial of good conduct from 
the senior master of their respective 
schools, or last private tutor; or, if mem- 
bers of the university, from the head or 
tutor of their respective coUeges or halls. 
Candidates must present themselves for 
examination at the rooms of the exami- 
ner, the Rev. Richard Mitchell, B.D., 
Lincoln College, before noon on Monday, 
the 19th of October next. 

London Diocesan Board of Education. 
— ^The fifth annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the board was held on Wednes- 
day, June 4, at the oflBce of the Society 
in Pall Mall. 

In the absence of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who was prevented from attending 
through indisposition, the chair was oc- 
cupied by the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
There were also present. Lord Radstock, 
Lord Teignmouth, Mr. Acland, M. P., 
Mr. Round, M.P., the Dean of Chiches- 
ter, the Archdeacons of London and Mid- 
dlesex, and a large body of the metro- 
politan clergy. 

The Rev. R. Burgess read the report. 
It stated, that the object for which the 
board was primarily established, was to 
inquire into the statistics of education 
in the metropolis, to aid in the erection 
of new scUooVb b^' i&Bi\dw^ woaXi. ^gtxia^Sk, 
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and to raise up pupil teachers who might 
afterwards become conductors of natio- 
nal schools. The Rev. F. C. Coolc, the 
government inspector, had visited 37 dio- 
cesan schools in the archdeaconries of 
London and Middlesex, and had reported 
favourably of all of them. With regard 
to pupil teachers, 29 young persons were 
now receiving the emoluments which 
were offered by the board. The report 
proceeded to give a melancholy account 
of the state of education amongst per- 
sons unconnected with the Church, and 
stated, that of 3,022 boys examined by 
the government inspector, 1,244 could 
only read easy monosyllables. The cen- 
tral commercial school, originally esta- 
blished by the board, kept up its number 
of scholars; its numbers were on the in- 
crease, and things generally wore a fa- 
vourable aspect. The receipts during the 
past year, including a former balance, 
amounted to £586 1 6s. 2d., and the ex- 
penditure to £384 1 Is. 6d. The liabili- 
ties, however, that still existed would ab- 
sorb any balance that might remain. 

The several resolutions were moved 
and seconded by Lord Radstock, the 
Dean of Chichester, Rev. Dr. "Words- 
worth, Rev. A. M. Campbell, LordTeign- 
mouth, and Archdeacon Hale. 

The secretary intimated that an indi- 
vidual present had announced his readi- 
ness, if he could find a colleague, to 
found an additional exhibition for a 
scholar in one of the national society's 
colleges. 

Bedminster National Schools. — The 
string of flags that fluttered gaily from 
Bedminster national school on the 13th 
ult., would have been sufficient to indi- 
cate some great occasion, even without 
the crowds of children, all of them clean- 
ly, and many of them neatly dressed, that 
flocked towards it. Nobody can walk or 
drive on a summer's evening through this 
extensive parish, without being perfectly 
well aware and convinced of the immense 
juvenile population which it contains ; 
and seeing how multitudinous they are, 
the vital necessity of education, to pre- 
vent the seeds of vice growing up rankly 
in so young and yet so susceptible a soil, 
must be more than ordinarily manifest. 
We believe we are correct in saying, that 
the national schools of Bedminster, from 
the vastness of the locality and the den- 
sity of the population, hold a pre-eminent 
pi)sit'ion amongst educational charities of 
this city ; nor is the interest o! tYve pVv\- 



lanthropist in their success at all lessened 
by the knowledge, that the residents who 
are capable of assisting are greatly dis- 
proportioned to the number who require 
assistance. It is gratifying to know, 
however, that those who have tlie means 
liberally and faithfully, and in some in- 
stances nobly, recognize their respon- 
sibilities, and do their duty in a manner 
worthy the imitation of more aristocratic 
localities. 

On crushing our way to the school- 
room, which we did with some difficulty 
through a crowd of little curly heads and 
round faces, we were glad to see, as not 
the least satisfactory circumstance con- 
nected with the day's proceedings, tlie 
number of respectable parishioners who 
by ttieir attendance testified the interest 
which they took in the education of the 
humbler classes; for it is encouraging to 
the poor, and makes a gracious act still 
more gracious, when they see that the 
assistance given arises from a more lively 
motive than mere indifferent formality. 
The neatness of the children, too, (of 
which there were, we believe, nearly dJDO 
present,) evidenced a laubable pride and 
emulation on the part of their parents ; 
for however plain or cheap the material 
might be, one could see a manifest effort 
to turn all to the most creditable aocount 
The room was gaily decorated, and there 
was about scholars and spectators in 
animation which plainly proved there was 
no indifference anywhere, and that the 
yearly examination was quite a red-letter 
day in the " annals of the parish." 

The chair was taken by the vicar, and 
the examinations conducted by the Rer. 
H. G. Eland, Incumbent of St. Puifi^ 
under whose superintendence the schoob 
have been and still are ; the other deigy- 
men present who took part in the pro* 
ceedings were — the Rev. Canon Bairow, 
the Rev. — Ommanney, the Revds. — 
Burney, Marriott, M. Whish, Jan., Wood- 
ford. There were also present Mr. and 
Mrs. Pbippcn, the churchwardens, and 
most of the principal inhabitants. 

The proceedings opened with prayer, 
the children chaunting with very pkai- 
ing effect the Venite and Laudamus, one 
of the lads accompanying them on i 
piano-forte. The examinations theo 
commenced in classes ; and we were 
amused and pleased to see the almoit 
military precision with which each suc- 
cessively took its place with its monitor 
at its head, the children opening their 
^\\Av^^ Qt vk&'&wmuag their blates, as the 
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case might be, in concert. We would in 
the first instance allude to the accuracy 
and excellent manner in which they read, 
and which was really far beyond what we 
expected. The mode in which they an- 
swered the questions put to them was 
most gratifying; not with an offhand 
paiTot-like promptness, which is too 
often the case in charity schools, but sen - 
sibly and deliberately, and in a manner 
that showed it was less an effort of me- 
mory than understanding ; this was 
equally observable in all classes — of 
coarse, allowing for the difference of age 
and standing. They were also examined 
ia the elementary part of arithmetic, 
the various clergymen present giving 
them sums in addition, &c. ; and it was 
amusing to witness the eagerness with 
which each, as he or she worked his or 
her sum, ran to take their stand towards 
the head of the class. The spelling and 
writing were both good ; and they an- 
swered some simple and elementary 
questions in geography with much cor- 
rectness. It was indeed a most gratify- 
ing sight altogether, doing great credit 
to their master and mistress, and all en- 
gaged in the schools, and tended to fasten 
one more and more in the conviction, that 
Church of England education — education 
based upon scripture, and inculcating 
religion — was the best, and, in fact, the 
only system of instruction suited to the 
children of the poor to make them good 
subjects and good christians, and well 
conducted contented members of so- 
ciety. 

After the scriptural, catechetical, and 
other examinations had been gone 
through, the children, who are being in- 
structed in singing by Mr. Dobson, 
through the kind liberality (as the Rev. 
Mr. Eland in the course of the day grate- 
ftilly acknowledged) of ' Mr. Phippen, 
gave some very pleasing proofs of their 
proficiency. The main object in having 
them taught was, that they should assist 
in the services of the church, and that 
the peculiarly beautiful voices of the chil- 
dren should be made to aid those of the 
congregation in singing to the praise and 
glory of God. 

Immediately after this part of the 
day's proceedings, and just; as another 
class had taken up their places, an inci- 
dent occurred as singularly novel as it 
was interesting ; and which took the ob- 
ject of it, as well as all the spectators pre- 
sent, quite by surprise. It seems that 
the children, who have been under the 



kind and careful supervision of the Rev. 
H. G. Eland, felt so grateful and so much 
attached for his unremitting attention, 
and the lively interest he has taken in 
their welfare, that, with characteristic 
gratitude and ingenuity, they determined 
on presenting him with some token of 
their thankfulness ; small (as, coming 
from such a source, it must be), but more 
valuable than the most costly thing of 
" cunning workmanship,'' as emanating 
spontaneously from natures which, how- 
ever young, were still able to appreciate 
the trouble taken for their sakes. The 
testimonial was a handsome chased silver 
pencil-case, on which was engraved the 
words, " Gratitude and Respect." This 
was presented to him at this period of 
the day by one of the most advanced 
boys, on behalf of his fellow scholars, 
and who read at the same time the fol- 
lowing address : — 

To the Rev. G. H. Eland, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St. Paul's, Bedminster, 
Rev. and much respected Sir, — It 
is with no common feelings that we, the 
monitors and boys of the first class in 
the Bedminster National School, venture 
boldly, yet humbly and respectfuUy, to 
present ourselves before you at this our 
annual examination, publicly to acknow- 
ledge the deep and abiding sense we en- 
tertain of your constant and devoted at- 
tention to us, not only during the past 
year, but ever since it has been our pri- 
vilege to receive instruction in this Pro- 
testant national establishment. Vain 
would be our attempt adequately to de- 
scribe to you, Rev. Sir, and to our kind 
patrons, the heartfelt gratitude we enter- 
tain towards you personally (which is 
greatly increased when we remember you 
are a duly ordained minister of Christ's 
Word and Sacrament), for your unwea- 
ried endeavours, both by precept and ex- 
ample, to bring us up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord : an exam- 
ple, permit us to say, by which the wan- 
dering thought, cold heart, trifling spirit, 
and the very appearance of evil, has been 
openly rebuked and invaribly discounte- 
nanced. We are deeply sensible that it 
is difficult for any gentleman of high in- 
tellectual attainments to bring down his 
mind and imagination to the understand- 
ings and capacities of children, much 
more so of poor and illiterate children 
like ourselves. Yet, Rev. Sir, that diffi- 
culty has beevv oN^xtoiWi Vy>j ^q\m^%j^IA'^^ 
you have aVmosX ^'aJiVj ^y^^^\^^ 'M»a\\^ 
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and to raise up pupil teacliers who might 
afterwards become conductors of natio- 
nal schools. The Rev. F. C. Cook, the 
government inspector, had visited 37 dio- 
cesan schools in the archdeaconries of 
London and Middlesex, and had reported 
favourably of all of them. With regard 
to pupil teachers, 29 young persons were 
now receiving the emoluments which 
were oflfered by the board. The report 
proceeded to give a melancholy account 
of the state of education amongst per- 
sons unconnected with the Church, and 
stated, that of 3,022 boys examined by 
the government inspector, 1,244 could 
only read easy mbnosyllables. The cen- 
tral commercial school, originally esta- 
blished by the board, kept up its number 
of scholars; its numbers were on the in- 
crease, and things generally w»ore a fa- 
vourable aspect. The receipts during the 
past year, including a former balance, 
amounted to £586 I6s. 2d., and the ex- 
penditure to £384 1 Is. 6(2. The liabili- 
ties, however, that still existed would ab- 
sorb any balance that might remain. 

The several resolutions were moved 
and seconded by Lord Radstock, the 
Dean of Chichester, Rev. Dr. "Words- 
worth, Rev. A. M. Campbell, LordTeign- 
mouth, and Archdeacon Hale. 

The secretary intimated that an indi- 
vidual present had announced his readi- 
ness, if he could find a coUeague, to 
found an additional exhibition for a 
scholar in one of the national society's 
colleges. 

Bedminster National Schools. — The 
string of flags that fluttered gaily from 
Bedminster national school on the 13th 
ult., would have been sufficient to indi-' 
cate some great occasion, even without 
the crowds of children, all of them clean- 
ly, and many of them neatly dressed, that 
flocked towards it. Nobody can walk or 
drive on a summer's evening through this 
extensive parish, without being perfectly 
well aware and convinced of the immense 
juvenile population which it contains ; 
and seeing how multitudinous they are, 
the vital necessity of education, to pre- 
vent the seeds of vice growing up rankly 
in so young and yet so susceptible a soil, 
must be more than ordinarily manifest. 
We believe we are correct in saying, that 
the national schools of Bedminster, from 
the vastness of the locality and the den- 
sity of the population, hold a pre-eminent 
position amongst educational charities of 
this city; nor is the interest o! tYve pVv\- 



lanthropist in their success at all lessened 
by the knowledge, that the residents who 
are capable of assisting are greatly dis- 
proportioned to the number who require 
assistance. It is gratifying to know, 
however, that those who have the means 
liberally and faithfully, and in some in- 
stances nobly, recognize their respon- 
sibilities, and do their duty in a manner 
worthy the imitation of more aristocratic 
localities. 

On crushing our way to the school- 
room, which we did with some difficulty 
through a crowd of little curly heads and 
round faces, we were glad to see, as not 
the least satisfactory circumstance con- 
nected with the day's proceedings, the 
number of respectable parishioners who 
by their attendance testified the interest 
which they took in the education of the 
humbler classes ; for it is encouraging to 
the poor, and makes a gracious act still 
more gracious, when they see that the 
assistance given arises from a more lively 
motive than mere indififerent formality. 
The neatness of the children, too, (of 
which there were, we believe, nearly 5<M) 
present,) evidenced a laubable pride and 
emulation on the part of their parents ; 
for however plain or cheap the material 
might be, one could see a manifest effort 
to turn all to the most creditable account. 
The room was gaily decorated, and there 
was about scholars and spectators an 
animation which plainly proved there was 
no indifference anywhere, and that the 
yearly examination was quite a red-letter 
day in the " annals of the parish." 

The chair was taken by the vicar, and 
the examinations conducted by the Rev. 
H. G. Eland, Incumbent of St. Paul'Sr 
under whose superintendence the schoolf 
have been and still are ; the other deigy- 
men present who took part in the pro- 
ceedings were — the Rev. Canon Barrow, 
the Rev. — Ommanney, the Revds. — 
Bumey, Marriott, M. Whish, Jan., Wood- 
ford. There were also present Mr. and 
Mrs. Phippen, the churchwardens, and 
most of the principal inhabitants. 

The proceedings opened with prayer, 
the children chaunting with very pleat- 
ing effect the Venite and Laudanuu, one 
of the lads accompanying them on a 
piano-forte. The examinations then 
commenced in classes ; and we were 
amused and pleased to see the almost 
military precision with which each suc- 
cessively took its place with its monitor 
at its head, the children opening their 
^\\Ac% Qt ^^wmvn^ their slates^ as the 
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case might be, in concert. We would in 
the first instance allude to the accuracy 
and excellent manner in which they read, 
and which was really far beyond what we 
expected. The mode in which they an- 
swered the questions put to them was 
most gratifying; not with an offhand 
parrot-like promptness, which is too 
often the case in charity schools, but sen - 
sibly and deliberately, and in a manner 
that showed it was less an effort of me- 
mory than understanding ; this was 
equally observable in all classes — of 
course, allowing for the difference of age 
and standing. They were also examined 
in the elementary part of arithmetic, 
the various clergymen present giving 
them sums in addition, 8tc. ; and it was 
amusing to witness the eagerness with 
which each, as he or she worked his or 
her sum, ran to take their stand towards 
the head of the class. The spelling and 
writing were both good ; and they an- 
swered some simple and elementary 
questions in geography with much cor- 
rectness. It was indeed a most gratify- 
ing sight altogether, doing great credit 
to their master and mistress, and all en- 
gaged in the schools, and tended to fasten 
one more and more in the conviction, that 
Church of England education — education 
based upon scripture, and inculcating 
religion — was the best, and, in fact, the 
only system of instruction suited to the 
children of the poor to make them good 
subjects and good christians, and well 
conducted contented members of so- 
ciety. 

After the scriptural, catechetical, and 
other examinations had been gone 
through, the children, who are being in- 
structed in singing by Mr. Dobson, 
through the kind liberality (as the Rev. 
Mr. Eland in the course of the day grate- 
fully acknowledged) of ' Mr. Phippen, 
gave some very pleasing proofs of their 
proficiency. The main object in having 
them taught was, that they should assist 
in the services of the church, and that 
the peculiarly beautiful voices of the chil- 
dren should be made to aid those of the 
congregation in singing to the praise and 
glory of God. 

Immediately after this part of the 
day's proceedings, and just; as another 
class had taken up their places, an inci- 
dent occurred as singularly novel as it 
was interesting ; and which took the ob- 
ject of it, as well as all the spectators pre- 
sent, quite by surprise. It seems that 
the cbjldreiif who have been under the 



kind and careful supervision of the Rev. 
H. G. Eland, felt so grateful and so much 
attached for his unremitting attention, 
and the lively interest he has taken in 
their welfare, that, with characteristic 
gratitude and ingenuity, they determined 
on presenting him with some token of 
their thankfulness ; small (as, coming 
from such a source, it must be), but more 
valuable than the most cosUy thing of 
" cunning workmanship,'' as emanating 
spontaneously from natures which, how- 
ever young, were still able to appreciate 
the trouble taken for their sakes. The 
testimonial was a handsome chased silver 
pencil-case, on which was engraved the 
words, " Gratitude and Respect." This 
was presented to him at this period of 
the day by one of the most advanced 
boys, on behalf of his fellow scholars, 
and who read at the same time the fol- 
lowing address : — 

To the Rev. G. H. Eland, M.A.t Incum- 
bent of St. Paul's, Bedminster, 
Rev. and much respected Sir, — It 
is with no common feelings that we, the 
monitors and boys of the first class in 
the Bedminster National School, venture 
boldly, yet humbly and respectfuUy, to 
present ourselves before you at this our 
annual examination, publicly to acknow- 
ledge the deep and abiding sense we en- 
tertain of your constant and devoted at- 
tention to us, not only during the past 
year, but ever since it has been our pri- 
vilege to receive instruction in this Pro- 
testant national establishment. Vain 
would be our attempt adequately to de- 
scribe to you, Rev. Sir, and to our kind 
patrons, the heartfelt gratitude we enter- 
tain towards you personally (which is 
greatly increased when we remember you 
are a duly ordained minister of Christ's 
Word and Sacrament), for your unwea- 
ried endeavours, both by precept and ex- 
ample, to bring us up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord : an exam- 
ple, permit us to say, by which the wan- 
dering thought, cold heart, trifling spirit, 
and the very appearance of evil, has been 
openly rebuked and invaribly discounte- 
nanced. We are deeply sensible that it 
is difficult for any gentleman of high in- 
tellectual attainments to bring down his 
mind and imagination to the understand- 
ings and capacities of children, much 
more so of poor and illiterate children 
like ourselves. Yet, Rev. Sir, that diffi- 
culty haa beew oN^xtoiRS Vi^ ^Q\a^'^\,\w. 
you haNe aVmosX ^?«lV3 ^^>^t^\^^ 'mxnssw'?^. 
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US, not only to instruct us in secular 
learning, but to sow the seed of Divine 
truth, to convince us of our sinfulness 
by nature and by practice, to implant in 
our hearts the fundamental doctrine of 
the christian's belief, redemption through 
our Lordand Saviour Jesus Christ, and to 
impress on our youthful minds that we 
must all add to our faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge tem- 
perance, and to temperance patience, and 
to patience godliness, and to godliness 
brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness charity ; knowing that " with- 
out holiness no man can see the Lord." 
We have already stated that we are un- 
able in word, much less in deed, to ex- 
press our gratitude for the many favours 
you have conferred upon us; but we 
venture to hope that you will oblige us 
by accepting this trifling memento at our 
hands (here a handsome silver pencil case 
was presented to the rev. gentleman), as 
a testimony and proof that we are nei- 
ther unmindful of, nor ungrateful for, 
the vast advantages that we are daily re- 
ceiving from your condescending kind- 
ness towards us. And we trust that the 
motto inscribed on our little present, 
** Gratitude and Respect,'* may ever be 
the feelings cherished in our hearts to- 
wards you. In conclusion. Rev. Sir, we 
earnestly pray that it may please Al- 
mighty Grod, our Heavenly Father, to 
bestow upon you an abundant measure 
of his Holy Spirit ; to grant you the 
richest bounties of his providence, and, 
what we know you value above all, the 
gratification of seeing, by our future life, 
that your pastoral labours have not been 
in vain ; for we are sure that you have 
no greater joy " than to hear that your 
children walk in truth." And when the 
awful day of judgment shall come, you, 
our kind patrons, and all committed to 
your charge, may be enabled to look up 
with confidence, knowing that their re- 
demption draweth nigh ; and that you 
may be permitted to take up the language 
of the prophet Isaiah and say, ** Here am 
I, and the children whom thou hast given 
me." Or the words of St. Paul, ** Ye are 
my hope and joy, and crown of rejoic- 
ing." That this may be the happy lot 
of all, is the earnest prayer of your poor 
but affectionate children. 

Mr. Eland, who was wholly unconsci- 
ous of even the existence of any such in- 
tention, was much affected and T\ot a 
little embamased by this unexpected m- 



cident, for which he was quite unpre- 
pared. On the termination of the read- 
ing of the address, however, the yicar, 
the Rev. M. Whish rose, and in a most 
handsome manner added his testimony 
to that of the children, whose most hap- 
pily conceived and gratifying memorial, 
he said, did honour to their hearts and 
understandings. He himself (Mr. Whish) 
had seen the manifest improvement 
which the children had made, through 
the assiduous care of Mr. Eland, and 
under the excellent instruction and ma- 
nagement of the master (Mr. Jenkins) 
and the mistress. 

The Rev. Canon Barrow also remarked 
upon the grateful and gratifying incident, 
as creditable at once to those who pre- 
sented, and hiin to whom it was pre- 
sented. 

The Rev. Mr. Eland in a few words 
thanked the children for the present, 
which he should prize. They had taken 
him by surprise, but he would say, that 
the services for which they had expressed 
themselves so grateful, were not regarded 
by him as merely a duty, but a pleasure. 
He bore testimony to the valuable assist- 
ance received from their excellent mas- 
ter and mistress. He also felt very 
thankful for the liberal and kind aid and 
support he had received in his exertions 
from the parishioners, and particularly 
from Mr. and Mrs. Phippen, whose in- 
terest in the schools never diminished. 

This little event over (and we should 
perhaps observe as not the least pleasing 
feature of it, that the present was pur- 
chased by the conjoint penny and half- 
penny contributions of the children), the 
examinations proceeded, and a lady's 
night cap, shirt, and other specimens of 
plain needle work and knitting, by the 
girls, were exhibited. Not being judges 
of these things, we were satisfied to t^ 
the word of more competent authoritiesy 
who assured us they were all that sodi 
articles ought to be. 

At half-past four o'clock the childieo, 
to the number of 515, were regaled with 
tea and sweet cake in the lower school 
room, (in which there were three or four 
long lines of tables), and the manner ia 
which the little creatures acquitted them- 
selves, showed that their appetites were 
just as sharp as their intellects. In old 
times, it was the fashion to chronide the 
number of tureens of turtle and &t ca- 
pons consumed at a civic feast; and it will 
perhaps ^ve some idea of the feats of this 
small \roX uumerouA c»cK^AS£^^^^«awe 
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say that there were 97 5i lb. loaves, and 
80 gallons of tea consumed. The tea was 
helped round in tin kettles by the pa- 
rishioners, and such was their eagerness 
and interest in the work, that we only 
wonder they did not impale some of their 
little guests on the spouts. The children, 
in conclusion, with full hearts and sto- 
machs, sung the national anthem; and on 
being called on by the Rev. Mr. Omma- 
ney, gave three cheers for her Majesty. 

Progress of National Education {Ire- 
land) . — ^The following are extracts from 
the nth report of the Commissioners 
on National Education (Ireland) for 
1 844 : — " We had at the commencement 
of it 2,912 schools, which were attended 
by 35.5,320 children ; at the close of it 
the schools amounted to 3,153, and the 
children in attendance upon them to 
395,550. We have also to state, that 
we have undertaken to make grants to- 
wards the building of 237 school-houses, 
which are yet to be completed, and which 
when the whole are finished and open- 
ed we expect will be attended by about 
25,000 additional children ; we there- 
fore calculate upon having altogether be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 poor chil- 
dren receiving the blessings of education 
under us in the course of the present 
year. The schools in connection with 
us on the 31st of December, including 
those founded by the guardians of the 
poor of 84 unions, and the whole of the 
whole of the unions then established in 
Ireland, amounted to 113. With refer- 
ence to this fact, we cannot refrain from 
observing, as we did in a former report, 
* that the boards of guardians of the dif- 
ferent unions comprise Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, and have amongst 
them men of the highest rank and sta- 
tion; that the schools are attended by 
Protestants and Roman Catholics indis- 
criminately ; and that the duty of giving 
religious instruction to those of each 
creed belongs to a chaplain of their own 
communion. That here, therefore, we 
see the national system carried into com- 
plete eflFect ; that we see how peculiarly 
adapted it is to the Circumstances of Ire- 
land ; and that here, too, we see how 
decidedly it carries the opinion of the 
country with it.* Altogether the na- 
tional schools have about doubled, and 
so have the children in attendance upon 
them, within the last five years. We 
had 1,581 schools at the close of 1839, 
and the number of children amounted to 



205,000; at the close of the last year 
we had, as we have already stated, 3,153 
schools, and the number of children 
amounted to 395,000." 

Proposed Collegiate Institution, in Tas- 
mania. — At the last monthly meeting 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, a letter was read from Ven. 
F. A. Marriott, Archdeacon of Hobart 
Town, who is now in England, and who 
requested of the society aid towards the 
erection and endowment of a collegiate 
institution in Tasmania. The archdea- 
con inclosed a list of subscriptions which 
had been promised. 

The following printed proposal, for- 
warded with this application, was read 
to the meeting : 

" I. The British Government, five 
years since, entertained the design of 
establishing a college in Tasmania, to be 
supported by public funds; and proceed- 
ed so far as to send out the Rev. J. P. 
Gell, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to organize such an institution ; but so 
many difficulties appeared to stand in the 
way of any attempt to found a college, 
in the constitution of which dififerent 
bodies of christians claimed to have a 
voice, that the government has aban- 
doned the project. 

** 2. The bishop, therefore, is compel- 
led to call upon the church for its aid in 
providing an institution, without which 
her members in Tasmania will be deprived 
of those advantages of Christian training, 
and instruction in learning, which in the 
mother country are derived from colleges 
and foundation schools, under the go- 
vernment of the church, and consequent- 
ly subject to episcopal visitation, and Mr. 
Gell has consented to remain in the co- 
lony till the end of 1845, to see what may 
be the result of the bishop's appeal. 

*' 3. The design is one on which no 
ordinary degree of attention and labour 
has been bestowed by many persons in 
England and Tasmania; some valuable 
donations have already been made, and 
more have been promised: but in the 
present time of great agricultural and 
commercial distress in the colony, pecu- 
niary aid from England is needed to 
found a collegiate body on the smallest 
scale, with security for its permanance. 

" 4. It is calculated that £5,000 raised 
in England, may, together with landed 
and other endowments in the caVyK^^ 
produce sacYi wi «iiTiVi«X. VoRotCka ^ansJ^ 
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enable the bishop to proceed at once to 
organize the college ; as the payments of 
the pupils will supply what may further 
be needed, for obtaining the lease of suit- 
able premises, for the general expenses 
of the institution, and for the accumula- 
tion of a fund for the erection of col- 
lege buildings at some future time. 

" The bishop will, with the advice and 
assistance of proper persons in the co- 
lony, hereafter to be named, invest the 
funds ; and the property will be held in 
trust for the college, and made over to it 
in the event of its being incorporated. 
And from the yearly income provision 
will be made for the warden and fellows, 
and for scholarships, exhibitions, and 
other expenses. 

" 5. The bishop deems this a design on 
which greatly depends the welfare of the 
church in Tasmania, and he has appealed 
to his brethren in England for their sym- 
pathy and support. A committee has 
been formed to render him assistance in 
the promotion of this good work, and 
they commend it most especially to those 
who, amid the antient and hallowed in- 
stitutions which we owe to our fathers, 
have received the blessing of a learned 
and christian education, and may be glad, 
each according to his ability, to give sup- 
port to his brethren and a thank-ofifering 
to God." 

The standing committee gave notice 
of their intention to propose at the next 
general meeting, on the 1st of July, that 
the sum of £500 be voted towards a 
collegiate institution in Tasmania; the 
sum to be drawn for by the Lord Bishop 
of Tasmania as soon as £2,500 shall have 
been contributed from other quarters. 

Parochial Schools in Australia,'^At 
the last meeting of the Society for Pro- 
rooting Christian Knowledge, a letter was 
read from the Lord Bishop of Australia, 



dated Sydney, 7th October, 1844, con- 
taining a return of schools in the colony, 
receiving government support. By this 
return it appeared, that there were in 
the year ending 31st December, 1843, 
3,101 children educated in the parochial 
schools. 

Protestant School at Malta, — A colle- 
giate school for the education of the 
children of the Protestants settled on the 
shores of the Mediterranean aqd in the 
Levant, and of the British residents in 
India, is about to be established at St. 
Julian's, Malta. The Earl of Roden, Vis- 
count Sandon, Yiscount Bernard, Lord 
Calthorpe, Sir WiUiamFatquhar, Hon. T. 
Calthorpe, Hon. Arthur idnnaird, Hon. 
Captain Waldegrave, Hon. and Rev. H. 
Montagu Villiers, Venerable Archdeacon 
Shirley, and a number of personages of 
influence and distinction form the com- 
mittee, with Ijord Ashley as chairman. 
The premises are expected to be in rea- 
diness for the reception of pupils towards 
the end of the present sununer. 

Education in the United States.— -The 
provision for public schools and ele- 
mentary education in most of the states, 
and more particularly in New England 
and New York, is liberal and ample. The 
general statistics are thus given by the 
census of 1840 : — 3,248 academies and 
grammar schools, with 164,270 scholars; 
47,207 primary schools, with 1,845,113 
scholars ; scholars at public charge, 
468,323 ; white persons above 20 years 
of age who cannot read or write, 540,905. 
Of this number it is estimated that two- 
thirds are foreigners. In Cincinnati, a 
place which was a wilderness only 60 
years since, a publisher has printed in 
60 years 650,000 school books. — Put- 
nam's American Facts, 
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Since our last acknowledgment the following books have been received : — 

A School Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, abridged from the larger 
Dictionary. By William Smith, L.L.D., Editor of the Dictionaries of " Greek and 
Roman Antiquities," and ** Biography and Mythology." Wide^vo. double columns, 
pp. 427. (Murray.) 

First Greek Construing Book. By George Renaud, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 12mo. pp. 67. {Simpkin 8f Co.) 

The Jesuits : A Warning Call and Exhortation to all Friends of Truth and Peace. 
12mo. pp. 15. (Gilbert.) 

Hogg's Weekly Instructor : Parts 3 and 4, (for May and June.) Super-royal 
Svo. double columns. (Edinburghi Hogg. I/sivOlQiw, GToombrW^e.^ 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. 

Mt Dear Sib, — I found myself in conversation with a friend to-day, 
who expressed a somewhat strong opinion against infant schools, as in- 
terfering with, and displacing the natural duties of parents in the care 
and education of their young children, and heing likely to weaken the 
ties of affection hetween the mother and her tender offspring. 

I have found this to he the opinion of very many, and it was formerly 
my own theory also ; but experience, that best of teachers on all such 
practical subjects, has brought me to a different mind ; and some years of 
familiar acquaintance with the characters and habits of the poor of many 
different classes, and in various parts of England, have oonvinced me, 
that a well regulated infant school is a very great blessing, and one of 
the most important instruments of good which a parish can possess. 

My friend is, I know, an occasional contributor to your Journal ; 
and whatever he may write there, or elsewhere, is sure to be written for- 
cibly. My memory does not tell me whether, in any letter or paper, he 
has put forward his opinions upon this subject, and therefore I have no 
intention that this letter should appear as an answer to anything, nor 
have I the least inclination for exciting a controversy upon the subject. 
But, from the circumstances which I have alluded to, the idea has 
strudc me that it may be useful, in some quarters, to state the grounds 
for my present opinions upon the matter, as the opinions of a convert 
to experience. 

It will be admitted, at any rate, by every true-hearted churchman, 
that the object of all education is, or should be, the training up of the 
person educated into the likeness of Christ, — the cultivation of those 
gifts and graces, the germ of which has been imparted to him in bap- 
tism, by his union with the Son of God. This is, of course, our ob- 
ject, as christians, in all education ; for we are neglecting our duty, 
and forfeiting our privileges, if we at any time are forgetful of our 
christian position ; and therefore we cannot, as christians, communi- 
cate even secular knowledge for mere secular purposes, but only for 
the cultivation of christian affections, and the enabling of the person 
educated, to do his duty better in that station and position into which 
it has pleased, or shall please. Almighty God to call him. 

Now, with very young children, all good education must be the 
training of the disposition, the cultivation of the higher affections, and 
scarcely any thing more. We cannot attempt, for instance, to teach 
dogmatic theology to a boy of three years old, or five. A few foun- 
dation truths are all that can safely be communicated to him. But 
we can attempt, and we must attempt, to train him to habits and a 
disposition of order, and obedience, and self- discipline, and self-denial, 
and constancy, and reality, and truthfulness, and humility, and reve- 
rence, and faith, and love. And these habits and affections are to be 
cultivated in him, not so much by set lessons at set times, as by a con- 
stant supervision of the child. 

Undoubtedly, the most proper persons to perform this office are 
parents and sponsors; but as, in the present state of society >\t\%\\£k.- 

YOL. jiu — ^ii/<?rsT, .1845. o. 
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possible, except in comparatively a few cases* that sponsors should 
give their constant supervision, so it is, to a very great extent, impos- 
sible also that it should be done by parents. 

The very best of mothers, in our own station of life (with very few 
exceptions), cannot be always in the nursery. There are other duties, 
positive and many too, which must of necessity be attended to. Much, 
very much, of the education of the infant (whether we like it or not) is 
left, and must be left, to the nurse. And so also it is in the lower sta- 
tions of life. A nurse, and not only the parent, is, of necessity, to a 
very great degree the educator of the child. 

Talk as we like, theorise as we will, legislate as we may, thousands 
of mothers of the poorer classes, do and must (at any rate for many 
years to come), go out to work ; and even when they do not go out, 
there are active home duties to be attended to, — the washing, the bak- 
ing, and many other such things, with " only one pair of hands to do 
them" — so that the infant children are of necessity, for a very large 
portion of the day, committed to the care of a nurse — an elder brother 
or an elder sister (not old enough to work, but kept from school for 
this purpose), or else some neighbour, so compassed by infirmity that 
she is not able to gain her living by any other method. 

It is, then, of the highest importance, to provide in every parish, 
where it may be done, a good nurse and a good nursery for such little 
children ; not a kiud of show-room for pretty faces and precocious in- 
tellects, where young christians are to be taught vanity and folly, by 
unconcealed admiration and open flattery, and trained to sing of the 
sublimest mysteries to a jingle in words they cannot understand, and 
called out in pairs to act pretty scripture plays for the entertainment of 
subscribing visitors ; but a christian refuge from neglect and ill-usage, 
bad management and bad example — where, under a person of disci- 
plined character and affections, they may not only " be taken care of," 
but their characters and affections may be disciplined — and a real and 
valuable assistance be afforded to the parents in the true education of 
their children ; and where the tender, young affections may be moulded 
into that healthy form which but so few parents in the present day 
have any idea of giving to them, and the absence of which renders 
the after instruction in our national schools in so many cases inef- 
fectual. 

It will be seen, therefore, that when I would advocate the use of in- 
fant schools, I mean not such establishments of infantile intellectualism 
as have been too often held out to us as models. We should never 
think of turning our own baby- nurseries into London-university-like 
schoolrooms ; nor, when in possession of our senses, should we choose 
a nurse for our offspring, because she was clever and well informed. 
Good character, good disposition, good temper, good commdn sense, 
would, with ourselves, be the requisites ; and if she also had good intellect 
and a good fund of information, why so much the better : but the 
other qualities are so much beyond all comparison more valuable for 
the purposes required, that, these latter we should scarcely care about. 
We should naturally say (and I think very wisely), " It will be time 
enough lor the children to learn tlhiva, \)ci«t\., %iA \3aa "w&t* when they go 
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from the nursery to the schoobx>otQ ; but we do not want them to 
turn out little dirty, untidy, tiresome, disagreeable creatures, ill-tem-» 
pered, selfish, and self-willed, cunning and deceitful." In a word* we 
have an instinctive christian perception with respect to children of our 
own class, that the affections are to be cultivated before the intellect, 
and that from the very beginning. Let us act upon the same princi- 
ple with respect to the children of the poor, and there will be no cause 
for any further complaint against infant schools. 

In connection with this subject, I am almost tempted to add a few 
remarks concerning the providing of nurses for the rich« as well as infant 
school mistresses for the poor. I am inclined to regard it as a very 
essential part of an educational system* which has not yet sufficiently 
been attended to. Should my ideas assume any very definite form, I 
may, at a future time, trouble you with a letter on the subject. I now 
aUude to it with the hope of thus awakening the thoughts of some able 
mind to the subject, 

I am, dear Sir, yours very sincerely^ 

/u/y, 1845. Waltba Blttnt. 



SECRBTS OP SUCCESS IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

StB, — Should thr fdttowing common-places seem to you of sufficient 
importance to deserve constant remembrance, you will perhaps give 
them a place in your Journal, even though in substance they should 
have often appeared there before. 

J. B. S. 

" Sabbath" means " rest." The Sunday school kssonib should there- 
fore be as far as possible removed from drudgery. 

Young children are both more easily and more properly governed by 
the affections than the undetstanding. 

Any love g^ned from children by their teachers at the expense of 
their God, their parents, and their clergy, is love worse than lost, 
because abused. 

" Smite a scorner, and the simple will beware ; and reprove one that 
hath understanding, and he will understand knowledge." To suppose 
judicious corporal punishment good for the six days, but bad for the 
seventh, is utter infatuatioii. Double severity on the seventh Would 
work far better, and is more agreeable to scripture. 

No one ought to be a teacher, at least of younger classes, unless he 
have a decided fondness for children. 

The penitent christian delights to dwell more UpOn the history of 
Jesus thian upon the character of l^e Father ; bedause he took our in- 
firmities. So the teacher who would gain the regard of his scholars, 
must oftentimes acknowledge his own i^orance, as well as infirmities ; 
and must come down oU to the same level of frailty with them, or they 
will be disheartened. 

The office of Sunday school teacher is that of an assistant catechist« 
or instructor in ahople truths; rendered iieceft«8X7,\tL >i)ck»&^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
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by ungodliness of parents and godparents, and lamentable scarcity of 
clergymen. 

Let no man go beyond his office, and in place of teaching get to 
preaching. 

Never treat a personal affront as if you were offended. 

Avoid the temptation of exalting attendance at school to an equality 
with attendance at church ; and always strive to make the human in* 
stitution a high road to profit from the divine ordinance. 

Remember that you are not teaching heathens (though you may have 
cause to wish it were so). Let the baptism of your scholars be ever in 
your mind. 

To ** educate" means to *' draw out." Bend your best energies to 
draw out spiritual life. Act in the belief that it is in them. With 
this belief, giving a solemn under- tone to all you say, whether of praise, 
or blame, or more direct instruction, there will be evident harmony in 
your system, and you will have a fact to work upon. (See for a model, 
Romans, ch. vi. 3-14.) 

Twine all your teaching round the catechism ; there is nothing re- 
vealed but has a reference, more or less plain, in that summary. 

Point the unconfirmed to confirmation, as a blessing in store; and 
treat the confirmed who are communicants, " not now as servants, but 
as brothers beloved." 

Discipline is invaluable ; the church mourns her loss of it every Ash 
Wednesday. But it is discipline not written in stem countenances, or 
" cast-iron manners." " Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep." 

Examine sulkiness wit^ the probe of kindness ; but never permit it 
to fester. 

Be his friend in the street, whose teacher you are or have been in 
the school ; and count none of the lad's little ones beneath your no- 
tice. 

Every child has a character — often a deep and mysterious one — 
study it. One is over-modest, another over-forward^ You may " edu- 
cate" in both cases. 

Always be glad to take a place with the children, when the clergy- 
man has leisure to take yours. 

Dress with simplicity. 

Accompany your class to church. 

All children should be furnished with a private pirayer suitable to their 
proficiency, and including, even for the youngest, an especial petition for 
parents, clergymen, and teachers. 

All teachers should pray for their scholars, according to their seve- 
ral deficiences and characters. 

The psalms should be much read, to give a sober devotional tone, 
whereby will be obtained a power of rightly valuing the church ser- 
vices, as utterly distinct from all dissenting systems. 

God's holy name should never be read or spoken hastily. 

" At the name of Jesus every knee should bow." 

No one truth should be taught to the exclusion or disparagement of 
another; e. g,, "the holy catYioWc cVvxweV «xA ^^ ** ^'wsoissaaa^ 
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saints/' must not be sacrificed to ** the forgiveness of sins/' or vice 
versd, for all are equally of God. 

Senior classes should be prepared to answer the common objections 
of dissenters ; and should be so built up in the most holy faith, that 
they may not fear to challenge investigation. 

The clergyman should know much of every teacher, and something 
of every scholar, and should never miss an occasion of binding and en- 
dearing all. 

He only is the ordained pastor — ^let him beware how he gives his 
office to another. 



SUGGESTIONS REGARDING EDUCATION IN INDIA, 

(Concluded from page 200.) 

8th. — ^Another radical vice of our system is, the ambitious aiming at 
effect and display. The masters, knowing that their efficiency and the 
state of their schools, will be judged by the distant authorities in a great 
measure from the programme of number and quantity of books read, are 
naturally tempted to put their pupils into works above their capacity, and 
to push them through them as fast as possible. Thus, mere beginners 
are put at once into Shakespeare, Pope's Homer, and the Paradise Lost ; 
carried through Euclid before they are grounded in simple arithmetic, 
and raced through the histories of Greece, Rome, England and India, 
Universal History, Dryden, Addison, Johnson, and Bacon, in order to 
reach as fast as possible the scholarship standard ! This is ruinous to the 
real improvement of the boys. Even the council acknowledge, page 114, 
" Too much has been undertaken in science, before the cksses were 
duly prepared for it/' and again, page 115, " We have not been satis- 
fied as to the 1st class — they have undertaken too many things, and en- 
deavouring to push on too far in science, have failed /' and in page 245, 
government state, that ** it was found that the Calcutta institutions were 
too much inclined to indulge a taste for ornamental, rather than useful 
knowledge, and that government preferred that the attention should be 
steadily directed to those more solid acquirements, which in every path 
of life were calculated to be practically useful." 

This vice of display runs through the whole system, even to the size 
of the books, which must be bulky expensive volumes, too large for one 
out of 100 of the pupils ever to get through. Much money is wasted 
in huge volumes, such as Richardson's Poets, Hume, Russell's Europe, 
&c., &c., of which, whilst but an insignificant portion is read, the rest 
is thumbed and destroyed. For such mere beginners the class books 
ought to be small, light volumes, or stitched parts of larger books, with 
which a whole class might be supplied at the cost of one of these bulky 
tomes, which not one boy in a 100 gets half through. As is stated in 
a memorandum of Bombay Board of Education, Appendix, page 66, 
" works should be compiled in parts, with a view to economy in the 
printing, adaptation to the pecuniary means of the people, and the pre- 
vention of waste." 
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The same of the libraries, regarding one of which, page 147, the 
following naive remark occurs : *' 151 volumes in the library, all in good 
condition, but not much read." 

Much of this would be prevented by a superintendent who examined 
the schools himself. There would be less show, but far more real im- 
provements 

Some of the books used appear unsuitable ; such as Pope's Homer, the 
History of Greece, &c., &c. If we do not inculcate christian morality, 
we may at least abstain from teaching the absurdities and false princi- 
ples of heathen mythology. 

9th. — Another evil springing from the same root of display, is the re- 
tention on the registers of a number of boys whose attendance is most 
irregular, in order to present a greater number on the list. The atten- 
tion of the council was strongly drawn to this point,^ and they have or- 
dered that, " where reward or reprimand had no effect, expulsion was 
the proper measure to be adopted." 

At the central schools of the National and British and Foreign School 
Societies, small pieces of printed paper are used, informing the parent 
that the absent boy has been suspended, pending the parent's appearing 
and affording a good reason for his son's absences. These papers are 
delivered by the monitor of the absent boy*8 class. So wcH does this 
strict system work, that out of SOO or 400 boys, seldom more tdmn one, 
or two at most, are absent without leave. As the Rev. 6. Moody, 
president of the Schoolmasters' Improvement Society well remarks 
" The responsibility of causing the chUd to attend, should be thrown on 
the parent (not on the teacher), as one of the conditions upon which the 
child may have the benefit of the schoc^. It is one of the wcurst things 
which can befall a school, to allow the parents for a moment to suppose 
that they confer a favour by sending the child : and every movement 
after an absentee only confinns them in the false supposition." 

10th .-^Corporal punishment is only reqmred by an inefficient master, 
destitute of moral and intellectual influence, who ia (d)liged to have re- 
course to such a method of suppcurting his au^ority. It may sometimes 
be advisable in cases of moral delinquency, such as lying, theft, indecent 
language, &c., &c., to inflict corporal punishment ; but this should al«> 
ways be done deliberately by the head master in person. 

Rewards generally have an injurious effect, in over-^stimulating boys 
who require no stimulus, in disheart^ng those who have no hope of 
winning the prize, and in exciting evil feelings of envy and jealousy. 
They inculcate the feeling of acting only for reward, instead of frtm 
duty and the habit of simple obedience. 

llth.-r-Our schools are generally dirty and untidy, without mats or 
floorcloths; and the boys are seId(MB elean, or nea^ dressed. Hiey 
should be carefully taught and practised in the rules ol genume good 
breeding ; for the impudent and forward manners of most of the boys 
brought up at our schools, have prejudiced very many against education 
itself, and present a most disagreeaUe contrast to the perfioct good 
breeding of really respectable natives. 

12th.-^It woqld be advisable to bind the teachers to the sexvice by 
liberal pensiouB, on the scale of t\ie xmeoven'^xiXA.^ yvdv^val a«moe,«iid by 
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amended rules of leave of absence. Also to settle their social rank, by 
giving them the title of " esquire/' and gazetting their appointments. 
The higher the masters can be raised in the scale of society, so much 
the greater will be their influence and power of effecting good among 
their pupils and their connections. We cannot expect the natives to 
look up to, or respect, those whom they see despised and neglected by 
other European gentlemen. 

The authority of a superintendent is much required, to ascertain the 
characters and efficiency of the different teachers, and promote them ac- 
cordingly. At present their promotion depends much upon chance, in- 
terest, clap-trap, and importunity ; and but few approach the standard 
80 eloquently drawn by M. Guizot. " A good schoolmaster ought to be 
a man who knows much more than he is called upon to teach, that he 
may teach with intelligence and taste ; who is to live in a humble sphere 
and yet to have a noble and elevated mind, that he may preserve that dig- 
nity of sentiment and of deportment, without which he will never obtain 
the respect and confidence of friends ; who possesses a rare mixture of 
gentleness and firmness ; inferior though he be in station to many indi- 
viduals in the parish, he ought to be obsequious to none ; not ignorant 
of his rights, but thinking much more of his duties ; showing to all a 
good example, and serving to all as a counsellor ; not given to change 
his condition, but satisfied with his situation, because it gives him the 
power of doing good ; and who has made up his mind to live and die in 
the service of education, which to him is the service of God and of his fel- 
low creatures. To rear masters approaching to such a model is a diffi- 
cult task ; and yet we must succeed in it, or else we have done nothing 
for elementary instruction." 

The office of a teacher is a holy calling. It has been too much re- 
garded as a matter of commerce, a thing of mere business, with which 
the head is alone concerned, and which has little or no connection with 
the heart. But especially does it behove the state to provide, that they 
to whom the education of the poor of the land is entrusted, shall take 
the task upon themselves, with a fitting sense of the deep responsibility it 
involves; shall be folly prepared for their duties ; that they shall not only 
be able to instruct, to convey information to others in the most efficient 
form, but shall make their ciedling their pleasure, and find their choicest 
reward in the good they are effecting. Viewed in its proper light, the 
function of a teacher assumes a sacred character. Even a heathen poet 
could feel and assert the impressive truth, " maxima debeter pueris re- 
verentia," a truth to be written on the heart of teachers as well of pa- 
rents ; and, until a class of instructors be called into being, who shall be 
impressed with this truth to its fullest extent, and shall be even painfully 
conscious how holy a thing is the soul of a child committed to their care, 
the great work of national education must be considered as still un- 
commenced. 

I cannot better conclude than by expressing my feeling of the truth 
of the remark made by the hon. the deputy governor of Bengal, which 
deserves to be written in letters of gold : — " The moral and intellectual 
regeneration of India, and not our own personal aggrandizement, is the 
grand object for which the government of t\ie«e 'v^aX \«xtv\af«.'^\ka&\«fc^ 
entrusted to iw." Hbnbt Garrb Tt3C¥LEB., Ben^ ^vt^^^ttv^^* 
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SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, BUT CATECHIZING BETTER. 

Rev. Sir, — In your Journal for the present month, p. 167, your cor- 
respondent **N. Y." quotes, apparently with approbation, a remark 
from a former correspondent's letter : — " Till they are confirmed, the 
proper instruction of children is by means of catechizing, and not by 
preaching ; and therefore, if they were not to attend sermons till they 
have been confirmed, I think it would be more correct, as well as more 
beneficial to them." 

Not so tliinks the church ; and I am unable to reconcile your cor- 
respondent's opinion with the following direction given to sponsors, 
whose charge of the children baptized ceases at confirmation, and there- 
fore the direction applies to both sponsors and children before the latter 
are confirmed : — " And that he may know these things the better, ye 
shall call upon him to hear sermons, and chiefly," &c. — Public Baptism 
of Infants, 

If the teaching of the church be attended to, both in the schools and 
in the pulpit, as I think it ought to be, the " sermons" will be easily un- 
derstood by young children ; but if the ** sermons" have scarcely any, 
or no reference to the church, or if the teaching in the school and that 
in the pulpit contradict each other, as may be the case, then neither 
children nor adults will profit much; or grow up in attachment to, 
grounded upon correct knowledge of, the church or its scriptural doc- 
trines and discipline. I am convinced that there is much soundness in 
a remark made some time ago by a brother clergyman, that " no ser- 
mon ought to be preached in the church, which could be preached in a 
dissenting meeting-house;" in other words, the sermon ought to be 
what is sometimes called " a church sermon," 

Though I have been now for some twenty-four years a Sunday school 
teacher as well as a presbyter, I begin to fear that our sunday school 
system is not so wise a system as that provided for us by the church, 
namely, that the children should be publicly taught (catechized) " upon 
Sundays and holy-days, after the second lesson at evening prayer, 
openly in the church ; " and the children, for that instruction, should 
be prepared in the week-day school, and by parents, masters, and 
dames. The sunday school is but a poor, though, in the present state 
of the church, a necessary substitute for the church system of teaching 
the children religiously. 

I have always found the publicly catechizing after the second les- 
son in the afternoon, interesting, I may say instructive, to myself, to 
the children, and to the congregation, taking as the basis the church 
catechism or the collect for the day, in conjunction with the epistle 
or gospel, or both. The subject of catechizing should be also that of 
the sermon which follows, if there be an afternoon sermon, or the morn- 
ing sermon ; the one treating the subject analytically, the other syn- 
thetically. 

In a populous manufacturing village, where dissent and professed in- 

SdeVity abounded, the writer established a sunday school, and conducted 

ft for fourteen years, strictly upoii *' ctoccXv ^T\\icv\\s»\" and though 
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the average number of scholars was 150, he does not recollect that 
more than some three or four of the scholars after leaving the Sunday 
school, joined the ranks of dissent. He may, if he should have leisure, 
trouble you some time or other with a short account of his plan. 

Diocese of St, Asaph, 6th June, E. E. 



VENTILATION OF SCHOOLROOMS. 

In a schoolroom built some few years ago, at Over Alderley, in the parish 
of Alderley, Cheshire, provision was made for ventilation by two circular 
gratings in a stone floor laid hollow on brick piers, with free admission 
of air beneath, and by two outlets for foul air in the roof, which is open 
to the slates the whole way up to the ridge. The room was neverthe- 
less found oppressively and injuriously close when full, especially in the 
winter season when warmed by an Amott stove ; the waUs being too 
low, not quite eight feet to the wall plate. The committee had thoughts 
of taking off the roof and raising the walls, when the following plan 
was tried, which has been found to answer completely both in summer 
and winter. The crests and two rows of slates were taken off, leaving 
an opening between the upper edges of the slates on each side nine 
inches in width, horizontally, the whole length of the roof; the rafters 
and ridge piece remaining in their places. A piece of finely perforated 
sheet zinc was then set up, six inches high, vertically on each side, rest- 
ing upon the slates, about two inches below their upper edges, and 
nailed to the edges of some pieces of board, which were fastened for 
this purpose to each pair of rafters. On the upper edge of these 
pieces of board, there was then laid deal covered with lead, slightly 
curved, instead of the crests, projecting two inches and a half on each 
side, beyond the upright sides or walls of perforated zinc. The junc- 
tion of the zinc and slates was rendered secure with hair mortar. The 
foul air gathered upwards, by the sloping sides of the roof, is thus re- 
ceived at the top in a kind of inverted trough, and escapes through the 
perforated zinc on each side, the whole length, without any perceptible 
draft downwards whatsoever. 

The length of the roof is twenty-six feet, divided into two portions 
by a small belfry in the centre ; and the whole cost of the alteration 
has been £5 4^. 6d, 



ON TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Rev. Sir,— As you have always shown a willingness to offer the pages 
of the English Journal of Education for the discussion of subjects con- 
nected with school affairs, I am induced to make a few remarks on the 
teaching of English grammar, and the diversity of opinions existing 
among teachers on this important branch of education^ trusting thfi^ 
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may lead others to state their views thereon, and communicate such in- 
formation as may give rise to greater uniformity of system and prac- 
tice than prevails at present. 

From the number of works that issue from the press on English 
grammar, almost every one maintaining a different mode of arrangement, 
one would be apt to conclude, that the cause lay in the construction of 
the language itself ; but this not being the case, we must attribute it, in 
the first place, to the want of proper attention to the genius of the 
language ; and in the second, to a disinclination to forsake methods 
sanctioned by custom, although much labour is lost to the learner, 
and much learned that he will have to discard, as soon as he is capable 
of judging for himself. 

The chief characteristics of our language are simplicity of structure, 
and exemption from those artificial additions which render the master- 
ing of other tongues an affair of great difiiculty. The nouns have but 
one case, which is the possessive; and wijth respect to the verb, the most 
important part of every language, its changes at most are but six or 
seven, and these, with the help of eight or nine small verbs, possess a 
greater degree of perspicuity than could be obtained by more extended 
inflection ; but on no part of our grammar is there such discrepancy of 
opinion as on this, although, should we concur in teaching the verb as 
it is, no difference could arise. A verb being defined to be a word 
which is used to convey ideas of action and being, it naturally follows, 
that as long as we can use such a word to represent by itself the vari- 
ous conditions required by time, as present, past, and future, so long 
may we be said to adhere strictly to the definition ; but no sooner do 
we seek assistance from auxiliaries, as they are called, than we form a 
sentence, and, indeed, according to the old method of conjugating, a 
sentence containing many parts^ of speech ; as, for instance, " Let him 
love," for the imperative mood, as it is set forth in many grammars. 
If, however, we merely take the verb in its simple state, and use the 
modifications strictly belonging to it, we shall find that it is varied in 
four ways — number, person, mood, and tense ; that of the latter there 
are only two, the present and past ; and with respect to the moods, 
the infinitive, the indicative, and the imperative, are the only ones that 
can be said properly to belong to it. 

It is true, that of late several grammars have appeared, such as Mac- 
culloch's, giving the conjugations of the small verbs in our language ; 
but still there are many that violate its simplicity, by arranging the 
verb according to the Latin, without a show of reason even on the 
score of utility. If it cannot be denied, that " I may love," taught in 
most of our schools as the present of the potential mood, is a sentence 
consisting of the verb *' may" in the indicative mood, combined with 
the verb " love," in the infinitive, elliptically used, and also that the 
subjunctive is merely an elliptical mode of expression, it can only be 
prejudice that leads to the maintaining of a different view of the sub- 

{'ect. Those who have been in the habit of teaching grammar, and 
lave adhered to the practice of giving to children the verb arranged ac- 
cording to the Latin, to be learned by heart, will find, by the adoption 
of a method more consistent wit\i tVve i^T\iiCY^\^% oi ot^c lux^jtia^e, that 
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much time will be saved, and a much truer knowledge of grammatical 
arrangement conveyed, than could be obtained by artificial means. 

If it be advisable to conform in the construction of English grammar 
as much as possible to the Latin, it will be at least consistent to give 
six cases to the nouns, supplying the place of ** case** termination by a 
preposition ; for " by a house" is as much a noun in the ablative case, 
as *• may love" is a verb in the potential mood. 

It is now about four centuries since our language began to be taught 
in public schools, and during that time it has increased to a great extent 
in vigour and copiousness, occasioned principally by the large number 
of words borrowed from both dead and living languages ; on which ac- 
count the study of etymology has formed a prominent feature in Eng- 
lish education ; and inasmuch as it throws great light on the meaning of 
words, and forms an instructive lesson on the formation of language ge- 
nerally, it cannot be too highly esteemed. English grammar also forms 
a part of the education offered by almost every school in the country, 
and the benefits to be derived from it as regards the right use of words, 
independent of its tendency to strengthen the mind, cannot be denied ; 
but if the ordinary methods used are such as are contained in a large 
number of works extant, I am much afraid that, instead of aiding a 
learner, we shall only throw impediments in his way. What, it appears 
to me, we want is, a grammar drawn up by a body of qualified persons, 
agreeably to the genius of the language ; one that, by common consent, 
would become the lesson-book of the country, and that would set at 
rest all differences, both as regards the conjugations of verbs and the 
number of the parts of speech, as well as every other subject on which 
disputes have hitherto arisen. 

Should these few remarks succeed in eliciting the views of your cor- 
respondents with respect to the systems they use in their schools, or 
elsewhere, it would materially assist in giving an idea of the state of 
grammatical teaching as carried on at the present time, and the points 
upon which teachers may be said to agree. 

H. B. 



A METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING SUMS IN LONG DIVISION 
CONTAINING A KEY TO THE QUOTIENT AND REMAIN. 
DER NOT LIKELY TO BE DETECTED. 

Take any number for a divisor, say 7402 for example ; multiply the 
divisor by 8, beginning at the left hand, and take that product for the 
first half of the quotient, which will be 1416 ; now let the next half 
consist of figures that will tally with the first half, and make nine, you 
will then have 14168583 for the quotient, which, multiplied by the 
divisor 7042, will give you 104875851366 for a dividend. Subtract 
the sum of the figures in the divisor from the divisor (7402 — -7 + 4 + 2 
=7389) for a remainder, which add to the dividend. 

To find the Quotient. — Multiply the divisor by 3, beginning at the 
left hand, and you will have the first half of the quotient, the other 
figures must tally and make nine. 
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To find the Remainder. — ^Take the sum of the figures in the divisor 
and subtract from the divisor, this will give you the remainder. 

7402>v 104875858755 /14168583,inwhichl-|-8=9,&c. 
3 / 7402 V 



1416 30855 
29608 



12478 
7402 

50765 
44412 

63538 
59216 

43227 
37010 

62175 
59216 

29595 
22206 

7389 

Any master may with the assistance of one of his monitors soon find 
the dividends of 200 sums, which can be entered and numbered on a 
board, and then given out promiscuously. I have tried the method ten 
years, and can strongly recommend it. The master should arrange the 
divisor, quotient, and remainder himself, leaving the labour of multiply- 
ing to the monitor. ' The following are examples from my own board. 

No. 1. Divide 350804382012 by 5986 
„ 2. „ 90885397599 „ 7068 
„ 3. „ 133535822307327 „ 78932 



INSTRUCTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

( Continued from page 205, J 

ON THE FOUR FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS OF ARITH- * Prom(Gr.) 

^ artthmos, 

METIC.'^ number. 

1 jjjw^ 9k * From (Lat.) o^ 

1. AddttlOnr to, and «lo, give. 

30. A MAN laid out 5 shillings in apples and 4 shillings in pears, — how 
much money did he spend altogether ? 
In order to find the right answei U> t\vi& c^^<a^AnitL, ^^ mill, by means 
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of numeration, add all the units in the number 4 to those in the num- 
ber 5. That is, we show first, that . 6 + 1 = 6 

and . . 6 + 1 = 7 

7 + 1=8 
8+1 = 9 

Therefore . 5 + 4 = 9 

Or in other words, the number 9 contains as many units as the 
two numbers 4 and 5 taken together ; and hence we say, that the 
man has spent in all 9 shiUings. 

31. We have treated the numbers 5 shillings and 4 shillings as if 
they were the abstract numbers 4 and 5 ; but it will be evident that our 
doing so does not affect the result : for, whatever these numbers be, 
whether abstract or concrete, they equally represent the same number 
of units. 

Let the next question be, how many are 4 + 2 + 3 + 6? 

By the preceding method we have , 4 + 2=6 

6 + 3 = 9 
9 + 6= 15 



Therefore . . . 4 + 2 + 3 + 6 = 15. 

32. The above process is called Addition ; therefore addition is that 
process by which we find a number which shall contain as many units as 
two or more numbers taken together contain. The result of this process 
is called the sum of these numbers ; that is, 9 is the sum of 5 and 
of 4, and 15 is the sum of 4, 2, 3, and 6. Addition, we have therefore 
seen, depends on numeration ; but in order to save time, the pupil 
should learn by heart the sums of all the simple numbers taken to- 
gether 2 at a time. 

33. When there are two or more numbers to be added together, it is 
of no consequence in what order the addition is effected. Thus 4 + 5 = 
5 + 4; 6 + 2 + 7 = 6+7 + 2=2 + 6 + 7 = 2 + 7 + 6 = 
7+6 + 2=7+2 + 6. That is, the sum total remains the same, 
whatever may be the order in which the numbers are placed.* 

* From (Lat.) cud, 
2. Subtraction.* under or from, 

and ^raAo, draw. 

34. A man who has 9 shillings in his purse, owes 5 shillings to a 
friend ; how much will he still have, when he has paid his debt ? 

He will have 5 shillings less than he had at first ; that is, he will 
have 9 shillings less 5 shillings, which is expressed by figures or signs, 
thus : 9 — 5, for the sign or stroke — , and which is usually called 
" minus,*' signifies /e^^ ; and if we call that which remains j?, we shall 
have 9 — 5 = j?. It is evident, that to find what number is repre- 
sented by a? in this case, we must take away from the 9 units all the 

* It is often found useful to represent numbers by letters, in which case they are 
termed algebraic quantities. Ex. gr., let a, 6, c, be 3 numbers, of which the sura 
is 16, and we shall then have a + 6 + c=-16, to illustrate what vi^ m^ws> Vi^ ^^^- 
tion. 
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units in the number 5, (which is the converse of the process in numC' 



ration,) and we shall thus have successively . . 9 — - 

8 — 
7 — 
6 — 
5 — 



= 8 
= 7 
= 6 
= 5 
= 4 



Therefore . . 9 •— 5 = 4 
Or, in other words, when the man has paid away 5 shillings, he will 
still have 4 shillings. I could also have ascertained this by finding 
what number, added to 5, will make 9 ; for if I add 4 to 5 (the num- 
ber of shillings paid away,) I shall have 9, the number of shillings 
which were in the purse in the first place. 

35. This process or operation is called Subtraction, and subtraction 
therefore is that operation of arithmetic hy which one number is taken away 

from another. 

The result of subtraction is called the remainder. 

36. John has 9 apples, whilst Thomas has 5 ; how many more has 
John than Thomas ? 

We here inquire what is the difference between the two numbers 
or quantities of apples, that is, how many Thomas has less than John : 
which, in other words, will be as many as John has less those which 
Thomas has, or 9 — 5 ; so that by subtraction we also ascertain what 
is the difference of two numbers. 

And 9 — 5 = 4, as was shown above.* 

Therefore subtraction is likewise an operation by which we learn the dif- 
ference of two numbers ; for which reason the result is called the diffe- 
rence. 

In the case before us, 4 is the difference of 9 and of 5. 

37. Hence we see that addition and subtraction are converse opera- 
tions, the one to the other ; for addition is but a more simple form of 
numeration, and subtraction being the converse of it, may therefore be 
viewed as denumeration. 

Or again ; if, for instance, after ha^g added 4 to the number 6, I 
wish to take away 4 from the sum (or 10), I ought to find the origi- 
nal number (or 6), for I shall have in fact that which I had at first, 
or 6 + 4 — 4 = 6. 

In such a case + 4 and — 4 are said to destroy each other. 

In the same manner, if, after having taken away one number from 
another, we add the same number to the difference, we have again 
the first or original number. 

Thus 6 — 4 + 4 = 6; where — 4 and -f- 4 destroy each other. 

38. We give the name of equals, or more properly of an equation, to 
the expression of two quantities which are equal the one * From (Lat.) 
to the other ; thus (9 — 5 = 4) is an equation.* *««*««' ^'^' 

* It is evident that if the present treatise on arithmetic were published for the use 
of schools, a greater number of examples for practice in all the rules would be desir- 
able, and we might in this case, take advantage of a suggestion contained in pages 

326 and 327, Vol. JI. of this Journal, ^l^ON^mbcx \%44^, " to^ve lessons in justice, 

economy, brotherly kindness and charity." 
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Now it is evident that, if to each of two equal quantities we add 
the same quantity, the equality or equation will still subsist ; or, ex, gr,, 
if to 9 — 5, and again, to 4, we add 5, we shall then have 9 — 5 + 5 
= 4 + 5 ; or, as — 5 and -}- 5, destroy each other, we shall have 9 
= 4 + 5. 

Hence, if, as we hane already seen, we add to the difference of two 
numbers the lesser of those numbers, we shall have the greater. 

Again, because 4 -f 5 = 5 -}- 4, we can say that the lesser number 
added to the difference is equal to the greater, 

39. Addition and subtraction may assist each other. 

Thus, if we would add 8 to 25, as we have 8 = 10 — 2, 
instead of adding 8 I may add 10; but as I shall then have added 
2 more than 8, I must subtract 2 to have the sum required, or 
25 -h 8 = 25 -h 10 — 2 = 35 — 2 = 33. 

Again, in order to take away 8 from 25, if I take away 10, I shall 
have taken away 2 too much ; it will therefore be necessary to 
add 2, that the difference sought may be ascertained, or 
25 — 8 == 25— 10 + 2 = 15 + 2 = 17.* 



®]rtract£( from Cf^argeif. 
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THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY ON THE PROSPECTS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

From the baptism of our children it is natural to pass on to that which engages 
the anxious attention and continuous care of the parish priest who truly feels 
his responsibilities, and rightly understands how these are to be in any measure 
effectually discharged — I mean the endeavour to train Dp in christian faith and 
holiness those children who in baptism are made members of Christ and child- 
ren of God, and as such are committed to the oversight and charge of his 
ministers. 

The more I consider the whole subject of the education of the poorer classes 
in this country, the more I see the difficulties which encompass it, inasmuch as 
we have not only to contend against the obstacles arising from the original 
corruption and indwelling sinfulness of our fallen nature, but also against those 
occasioned by existing evils in our social state, which are beyond our control — 
the deep poverty of the labouring class in our agricultural villages, which in- 
capacitates them from providing for the education of their own children, — and 
the unhappy religious differences which, by separating large bodies of people 
from the communion of the Church, make it impossible for the state to esta- 
blish, at the public expense, any satisfactory system of combined education. 
I say " impossible," because I presume that the resultof the attempt which was 
made two years ago to effect this object, as regards the manufacturing districts, 
has convinced most persons that no such endeavour is likely to be successful. 
The scheme in question was honestly intended ; it was carefully and consi- 
derately framed ; and it was as little open to objection as any scheme can be, 

♦ Let a and h be two numbers, and d their difference, and we shall have a — h=d; 
in adding h to the two terms, or sides of the equation, we shall have a — h + 6=d + 6, 
but — b + h destroy each other ; so that a = d + i, which result indeed we have already 
proved in the case of numbers. By an algebraic expression, however, such as the 
note contains, the general principle itself will be better understood by the pupil, in- 
asmuch as a and h may represent any numbers vjhulevei. 
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wbicb attempts to unite in tlie same system of religious education two things, 
which &re in tLeir own DatureinrecoDcileable, namely, bee scope for the expoei- 
tion nf the truth as the Chuicb must Tequire it fin her members, and satisfacloiy 
security for the leiigiuus scruples of those who are unhappily Eepurated from 
her communion, and reject herleaohiug. This, however, of good resulted from 
the attempt, that the real bearing of the queslioo became better known ; a pre- 
judice which existed in many quarters, that it wa^the Church which alone 
hindered, by needless objecliona, a combined system of education, was exten- 
sively removed ; the necessity was more clearly shown for increased efforts of 
individual benevolence ; and the hearts of the members of the Church were 
stirred to strengthen the bands of ibe National Society for the Kdueatiou of the 
Poor by an iimount of pecuniary aiii, which, though inconsiderable if compared 
either with the means of those from whom it was derived, or the necessity 
which it was designed to relieve, was nevertheless large in comparison with the 
ordinarf measure of similar contributions, and has been productive of the 
greatest good iu those districts for which it was specialty designed. 

Out agricultural parishes have, however, derived from this source only an 
indirect and comparatively slight advantage. But I hope that, independent of 
this, some improvement has been made, and still vs in proi!;Tess, and that the 
foundations of its more esiensive dcvehipment are being laid. — From a chargi 
by iht Bu/iop ofSalitbun/, 1845. 



Especially, I reitard with the greatest satisfaction, as a, means of this, the 
permanent establishment of our training-school for mistresses by the purchase 
of the lease of very commodious premises in the Close at Salisbury. And 
haviug now had a. foiu years' experience of the working of this institution, 1 
may say, that there is no single thing, since my connexion with this diocese, 
which I looli back upon with more satislaction, than the having been in any 
degree instrumental in its establishment. I confidently hope that we are train- 
ing up in it, under the judiuious care of the excellent mistress, who has Irom 
the first conducted it, and the indel'ati gable superioten deuce of the secretary of 
our board of education, a clsuts of mistresses in some measure at least 
qualified morally and intellectually for the difficult task of educating the young ; 
and herein especially, that they are taught that the work of instruction is not 
a mere hireling's task, but a christian calling — a ministration in the Church of 
Christ, which, though a sul-ordinaie one, yet lajs the foundation upon which 
the superstructure of fuith and godly obedience is tn be built And I beseech 
you, my brethren, to look in this light upon the office of those who under you 
nave the care of the little ones of your flocks. Encouia<!e them to feel that 
they are associated with you in a common wort. Uphold their rightfiil in- 
fluence and authority, and they will the more readily strengthen yours. Teach 
them to place oonAdence in you, that so you may assist their judgments, and 
supply their deficiences. Of those who have been regularly trained as pupils 
in our trajning-school, twenty-sis have been sent out to situations, and our ac- 
counts of neady the whole of these are extremely satisfactory. Two rnore are 
appointed to schools, and are on the point of taking charge of them ; and there 
have been on an average during the last six months, twenty-eight pupils iu ibe 
school. The above are in addition to those who have been received for shorter 
periods, as being either already mistresses of existing schools, or appointed to 
schools about to be estiiblislied. Of this class of pupils we have had twenty, 
who, we hope, have profiled by the instruction tiiey have received, limited as ibis 
has necessarily been. 

Let me, however, take this opportunity of pointing out how the successful 
working both of our training-school, and of the diocesan board of education 
geoeraiij, must depend in great meaawc \i^oa ite interest which is felt in 



these insdtutions througliout ike diocese, and the assistance which is given 
from all quartets. I» ite tirst place, as r^iards the tuppl;^ of pupils, it is reij 
much to be debited, thai the local boards, tlie clergVi and ot^tei membeis of 
Oie Chnicb who ane interesled in the protnotioo of eaucaUon, would take any 
oppoFtoirily that may offer of fsciliiating rire introduction of pupils to the school. 
And this not so much vrith referenca to the advantage of the indiTiduala- 
(though of course this oomf deration need iint be excluded), as with a view to 
their qualificatious for the office of teei;her. It sometitoeg happeoa, that those 
who from iU-heallh or any physical defect are nnsuited for otter pulsuits, are 
led to tarn ibe^ attentiou to tuition. And, no doubt, there are some oases in 
which persona incapable of filling otlwr offices may be qualified for tiiis. But 
it is of great impotluice to bear in mind, that short of positive sickness or in- 
firmity, against which the niedieal certificates Ought to be a more effectual 
safe guard than they have always prored, any state of health which indisposes 
to active exertioD, or tends lo dejeotion, or want of cheerful spirits and enei^, 
incapacitates for a calling in wMch, perhaps more than in any other, that con- 
stant elasticity of die mmd is required, without which the work of instruction 
will become a mechatiioil leutiae. It is, therefore, of much importance that 
the. physical temperament of those who are proposed ax pupils be suitable ; a« 
well as thai they should have, t«gether with those relifjious principles that are 
the foundation of all that is good, and that degree of intellectual qualiflcation 
and attainment which is required, the moral quidities of good temper, and lore 
of order, and patient and quiet energy of character. 

Again, it is on die keeping up of local interest that we' must rely for the 
necessary funds for the maintenance of the training'School, as well as for the 
purposes (rf' assisting local efforifi in the erection of schools, and in promoting 
their improvement in various modes, which we would gladly adopt, did our 
means allow. — Ibid. 



As regards the inspection of schools, you are aware how anxious I have been 
for the establishment of some geaeral system which might give to all our 
tichools the advantage of regular inspection on a satisfactory fooling ; and how 
much disappointment I have felt at the failure of all the efforts I have made 
fur this purpose, tn consequence of this, and in compliance with a wisli 
which has been expresscil lo me from various quuriers, I hftve now turned my 
attention to ihe establishment of a system of local inspection, by llie appoint- 
ment of one or more inspectors for each cducatioiml district. The result of the 
enquiries which hale been made on this subject by the committee expressly 
appointed for this purpose, at the annual meeting of the diocesan board, en- 
courages me to believe, that the work of inspection may be conducted on this 
plan, so as to be productive uf much good, and that such a mode of effecting 
this object would perhaps be more generally saiisfa<;tory than any other. 

But, after all, no system of inspection from without can supply the place of 
the constant superintendence and inspcctiuu of llie clerfryinlilliii his own parish 
school I and where this is indeed regular and effective, all other intpeciion is 
of little moment , And for thiij, at least, the character of the great majority of 
the parishes of this diocese gives much facility, if in some oSier respects it is 
I itile favourable to the establishment of good schools. In proportion as parishes 
are uf small population, it will result both that the size ot the school will allow 
the influence of the master or mistress to be brought lo bear immediately upon 
each individual child to a much greater extent t&in ia large schools, and also 
that the clergyman will be at liberty to devote more attention to his school 
than issomeiimes possible, amidst the perplexing multiplicity of demands upon 
his time, which overwhelm the incumbent of a populous parish. And I doubt 
whether these two advantages ought not more iban to com^eti^ite foi a.U. t^ 
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dericiencies wbioh commonl; have tu be pul in the balance against tliem, at 
least, in reBpect of that moral ind leligions tiaiiijng which is the most impoi- 

taiit part of education ■ 

Great as is the interest I lake (as indeed it is my bunnden duty to do) in the 
improvement of our schools, I am so conscious ot nijr imperfect acquaintance 
with the practical details of education, that 1 have been very glad 10 be able, 
on some of the points on which I wish to ohserve, to confirm my own opinion 
by the far belter authority of Mr. Allen, who, under the direction of the com- 
mittee of privy council, has inspected, in a portion of this diocese, the schools 
which have been aided by the parliamentarv grant, and has also done so more 
extensively in the neighbouring diocese of Winchester. He says in his report 
for 1844, " In a widely-scattered and papulous cure, the clergyman has not the 
leisure to undertake the (schoolmaster's office ; hut in small parishes in the 
country, perhaps there are no means by which a pastor will more effectually in- 
fluence his entire flock than by spending a considerable portion of lime in bis 
school, not as a superintendent merely, but a teacher. The instruction there 
siven will be repeated in many ways at home, and the mental associations, 
formed by such intercourse in the case of the younger and more hopeful of 
thoEe placed under his care, cannot but prove fruitful of good." A^in, in his 
report for this year, he says, " Mv experience would lead me to make the state- 
ment, ' As are the pains l)estowea therein by the clergyman, bo is the school.' " 
And it is plain from the general tenor of Mr. Allen's reports, as well as from 
some paiticular instances which he quotes, that in addition to the security 
which is given against negligence and abuses of all kinds, by the habitual pre- 
sence of the clergyman, he looks also for the especial advantage of his im- 
medi.'ite superintendence of Ibe rcHgioua instruction ; and, indeed, as regards 
the elder pupils, that it may he given in great measure by himself. 
(To be Continued.) 
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(From Frani't FitsI Trip to the Contment By the Rer. W. Greshy) 
Fbank was greatly interested in the narralire of P^re De La Salle. " What a 
noble example of Christian zeal and usefulness," thought he; — ''' what a cou- 
trast to the self-indulgent lives which most people lead now-a-days. Even 
amongst good sort of persons, whom one supposes to be living in the perform- 
ance of their duties, how few approach the standard of the good man \ How 
few are willing to sacrifice wealth, and ease, and comfort, and leisure, for ihe 
sake of instructing their poor bretliren in the faith and fear of God ! If men 
live respectably on the means that God hath given them, and bring up their 
families in the same habits, they are cummoiily looked on as having done all 
that could be expected of them ; but surely most men might do much more loi 
God's glory than they do!" 

It may be supposed that Frank felt m lively wish to see somethiog uf ihe 
actual working of the society of which he had just read the oriffin. Accord- 
ingly, he gladly availed himself of Mr. Fleming's proposal to viiiit the institu- 
Uon. That gentleman had before taken the liberty of makinep some inquiries 
of the superior, and had been so kindly received, that he did not scruple to 
make another visit The hou.te where the brothers live is in the Tintilleries, b 
long- si|uare on the east side of the town. The door was opened to them by oat 
of the brothers, and they wei'c shown into a small parlour. While they waited. 
^ey beud the sound of the soteinn cbannt. as the brothers sang together iht 
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service of vespers. It always fills one with respect to listen even to the distant 
Toice of those who are performing a solemn act of worship. The visitors felt 
how truly appropriate a termination of their labour was Uiis pious service ; — 
how sooUiing, after the excitement of tlie day, to yield their spirits to the in- 
fluence of divine worship. The room was hung with specimens of writing and a 
few portraits, amongst which was that of the founder. The ample forehead, the 
well'formed aquiline nose, the mild expression of the bright blue eye, but, above 
all, the serene and tranquil spirit which characterized that countenance — not the 
mere serenity of the man who has lived in easy cheerfulness, but the deep tran- 
quillity of one in whom all evil passions are quelled, the meekness of him who 
leads a patient, self-denying, mortified life ; — these were the traits that marked 
the features of the founder of the institution. After they had waited a moderate 
time, the chauntiing in the chapel ceased, and soon after, the superior entered 
the room, an earnest intelligent man, who welcomed the visitors with polite- 
ness. 

" What a heavenly expression of countenance is that of your saintly founder," 
said Mr. Fleming, pointing to the picture of M. De La Salle. 

'* It is a true index of the spirit that dwelt there," answered the superior. 
"^ If any one has lived and died a saint, it is he." 

" Your founder," said Mr. Fleming, " was blessed beyond most men, not only 
in being the instrument of inestimable good, but in witnessing the fruit of his 
labours. It is given to few to reap as well as sow. The generality must be 
content to labour for God's service, in the faith that their labours will be blessed 
in His good time ; but De La Salle lived to witness the success of his enter- 
prise, and left an institution, the good effects of which will be felt to the latest 
posterity," 

'* We haye every reason to entertain the hope that our institution is destined 
to have a wide influence for good : never was it more flourishing than at the 
present time." 

Mr. Fleming then proceeded to obtain the information which he wished res- 
pecting the management of the noviciate and schools, the superior answering 
all his queries with great courtesy. The institution, he told them, was spread- 
ing over all France, especially in the great towns, and extending to Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Canada, Greece, Australia, Ireland, and even England. 
There are noviciates, or training schools, at Paris, St. Omer, Nantes, Avignon, 
Tdulouse, Clermont, and Namur : at the latter place, as well as Rouen, are 
normal schools connected with the institution. The present number of asso- 
ciated brothers is 3,346; the number of schools 717, of children 170,17.9. 
There are brothers established at 422 towns, and a great many other places 
haye made application to be supplied with masters as soon as they can be af- 
forded. As regards the mode of conducting the establishment : the young 
men are admitted to the training schools from the age of 15 to 25, they, or their 
friends, paying 500 or 600 francs for their maintenance. At the age of 17 
they take yows, which bind them for three years to devote themselves to the 
work of education. This is something analogous to the system of apprentice- 
ship that is practised at some of our own institutions in England. At the age 
of 21, if they are so disposed, they devote themselves for lite, and are enrolled 
amongst the brothers. Few who take the first vow are found to decline the 
second. After remaining one year in training, they are sent out to the esta- 
blishments in the different towns, but still their training does not cease. They 
live under the goyemment of a superior, and are employed in the different 
schools, all lodging together in one house. At Boulogne there are fifteen of 
them residing together under a superior, and having the charge of three schools, 
containing 1 , 100 children , who receive their education gratuitously. Never less 
than three are allowed to go out together to one place. The maintenance of 
the brothers, wh^n employed in teaching, is provided by the towns in which 



i 
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tlieir services are reijuired, at tlie rate of (iOO fmnen, or 34/. for each biollier. 
This is sufficient tu nuiiataia the whole eEtahlifihinent ; they receive no salsrj 
whatever. There is a commitUe of management, consisting of ta)*nspeople, 
who take cognizance chiefly of the buildiu^isaDdBccomDiDcktioii. In mailers 
of education, the brothers keep strictly to ibeir uwu rules. Fur the iustiuc- 
lion of girls there are other socieljes !□ union with the church, but not connect- 
ed with the inatituie of the christian brothers. In Boulogne they are taught 
by the ScDurs de la Retraile Chretienue ; but in other towns by diflerent Kocie- 
ties, particularly the Ursnliiies. 

Mr. Fleming inquired what was the system which had succeeded so well in 
rendering the christiaa brothers efficient and devoted masiers. 

" That which we chiefly trust to, is not so much any peculiar system., as die 
spirit ofreligious demotion which we Htrive to fost«t. We ue anxious to re- 
ceire into our establishment only such as are sincerely desirous, of labouring 
for God's glory. When they have hecnme members of die noviciate, they are 
surrounded by associations and influences, all of which tend b) contirm their 
resolution, and help them forward in their pious undertaking ; they find others 
older tlian themselvcE, all devoted to the same pursuit ; and so gradually ihej 
catch the same spirit, and their thoughts and habits are formed in the same 
mould. Besides whieb, the superior has the opportunity of observing and as- 
certaining the minutest traits of their character, and of directing their daily 
cotiduet. The greatest confidence subsists between tJiem. The habit of iii- 
sti'ucting others, they acquire chiefly from observing the elder brothers engaged 
in cbeir work. Especial pains are taken to train them in habits of self-com- 
mand aud patience. If a man cannot command himself, he has no bu^ness 
to undertake the command of childi'en. It is chiefly by this instrument tbat 
we gain the influence we possess." 

Both Mr. Fleming and his young friend listened with deep attention to these 
explanations. The superior, seeing the interest which the Englishmen took 
in the institution, proposed that un the next diiy they should visit the school, 
which in situated in the Pluce Navarino. Frank and Mr. Fleming according- 
ly went there the next moruing, and were much pleased with the proficiency 
and general appearance of the youths. They were of the class which are com- 
monlv insinioted at our national schools, and were quite eiinal to the pupils of 
a national school of the best description. They were employed in llie ordi- 
nary occupation of hoys of their station in lile. Besides ihe common acquire- 
menls, some of the more advanced had made iicquainlance with certain 
branches of meubRuical and mathematical science. A good set of maps wbe 
suspended from the walls ; hut the chief peculiarity which struck the visiiore 
in the arrangement of the school was, that instead of being cotleoLed in one 
large room, there was a soparato room for each class, wliieh consisted of about 
forty boys ; and over each class was set one of the brothers as teacher. 

" I cannot but think," said Mi. Fleming, as they walked home, after taking 
a cordial leave of their kind conductor, " that the system of these christian 
brothers is, in this last respect, much eupetiur to that of our national school 
systoni, where the boys are set tu teach each other. It is not likely that hoys 
should receive with much respect the instruction of one of their uw:n body. In- 
stead of which, here, you see, is a regularly trained master appointed over every 
class — young, indeed, hut still invested with authority ; and, by his very dre^ 
and demeanour, claiming the Inspect of the pupils. We might, with advsn- 
/ Uige. take a leaf out of the hook of these christian brothel's. Our own moni- 
torial system is a decided failure, and the sooner it is bniken up the belter. Dr. 
Bell, tliough a well-meaning man, had notthespirilofDe La Salle. The con- 
ceit of setting boys ta teach boys, as a general system, is monstrous : its sure 
failure might have been foreseen. Its principal and almost only recommendu- 
tioD is, its clieapness. Bui surely, if iu these French towns they can afford id 
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n propet number ot teachers for tlie ctildreu of the poor, we,in Eng- 
Iniid, ought niit to cuntinue an inferior Bvstem rrom mere muUvcs of eci>n[nny. 
Why should we not have our societies of teachers as ihey have here ? There 
is another ohvioDsodianlage in thisflyateniof thechtisliBDhruthers. We have 
estahlished in Enotend a number of training schools for inasten, but find & 
difficulty in knowing what to do with (lur young men when they are trained ; 
and, besides, we keep them from two lo three years, during which tliej are 
doing nothing tor iheir livelihood. How much better if, in London, or in any 
great town, cu/Iejeu o/ tniuten were instituted, to which we might send out 
young students lo complete tkeir training, by practising under the eye of eome 
experienced superior, who should lake care, aii^a, that they lived propetly and 
kept to their work." 

"Would you have them take vowe, like the christiitn brothere?" asked 

" There is so slrou[i: a fet-lini; against anything of lh.it sort in I'.iig-I.lnd, that, 
barely to propose it, would prevent the success of any attempt that might he 
made. Our system of liainine- masters is purely commercial, like everything 
else that we attempt: the object of the young men is t« sell their services in 
the best market ; to get (heit living-, marry, and provide for their families. 
Here, osteusihly, and let n» hope in reality, die object is to devote themselves 
to the service of God ; and a most praiseworthy and noble sacrifice it is, if 
Inade, as We have no right to suppose it ia not, in a true christian spirit A 
young man consecrates himself to a laborious profesdon — t^nounces the world, 
and all its attractions— renounces even his own will — underlakes 



humbling, uninviting duties ; his sole object being to be useful to the poor 
children placed under his care^to form them to christian and social virtues — 
to render them happy by his instruction, advice, and good example, and fur- 
nish them with principles which will save them from the corruption of the world. 
To this, with entire freedom from worldly interests, he devotes the labour of 
his life ; looking forward to no other reward tlian that which is laid up for him 
in heaven. What conduct can we conceive nobler or more devoted ? I do 
not see any reason why we should not expect, if opportunity were offered and 
encouragement given, that persons inight be found in our own church who 
shoalA diUB devote themselves, like these christian brethren, to God's glory. 
There are christian brothers at several places in England, — London, Preston, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Sunderland ; which shows that there is nothing in 
the system unsuited to the English people: and why we should not have them 
in the English communion, as well as the Bcmish, I can see no good reason. 



As lo the vows which they take of celibacy, poverty, and obedience, I do not 
think that these are at all essential to the scheme. The institution of christian 
brothers flourished, at first, without them. Let young men be found who are 
willing to devote themselves to the work of education ; let them live together 
tinder a superior, in colleges, and be employed toinstructthe population of our 
towns ; and, so long as the; choose to continue there for conscience' sake, and 
perform their duties, let them do so. If, after a white, they should choose to 
luarry, and leare the institution, let them be settled in parochial schools else- 
where, according as their attainments are suitable. I am no advocate for com- 
pulsorj celibacy. No man can know whether the gift, of continence will be 
continued to him : if not, his vows of celibacv may be a grievous snare. If 
those who were weary widi tbe restraints which tbev imposed on themselves, 
under the monastic system, had been suffered to depart, we should not hear 
of so many scandiUs as were attributed to them in former times. What can be 
imagined more certain to corrupt a religious society than the presence, amongst 
them, of men wearied and disgusted with the system, and remiuniDg only ty 
constraint ? So, in tbe case of an association tor the instruction of youth, if 
any member repented of his undertaking, &D& coviwa^ve&'&.'j ^«v'\klb.ti^\'q:- 
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different, how much better to let him go bis way, than oblige him to remnia 
and infuse his discontented feelings into the rest The circumstance which 
wouldmoststaniliQthe way ol'an association like that of the christian brothers 
here in England is, the contempt so generally felt fur poverty of station. We 
are esseotiHlly a purse-proud people. Merit is measured amongst us bj wealtlt. 
One who appears in lowly circum stances, is supposed to be so because he is 
unable to attain a higher station — a most unworthy and unchristian notion : but, 
I am afraid, thorou)i;hly English. Even the poorest class despise e school- 
master no richer than themselves. However, in an institution like the chris- 
tian brothers, the puverty of the individual would be in some degree balanced 
by the respectability of Uie order ; as a poor curate derives consideration finm 
his profession, even in the eyes of worlulj men. On the whole, I do not see 
the least reason why we should not, in England, take some very valuable hints 
from this French institution. We do not scruple to go to IVussia and Ger- 
many, for the themy and practice of education ; why not also avail onTstJves of 
the information which is afforded us by our neighbours heie, in France f* 



An old teacher at Osnabruck, long since d?ad, had once in his school a very 
wicked boy, with whom all kindsof punishment, culrcBties. admonilious. Ihreau. 
keeping after school time, caning, aad so on, however often they had been in- 
flicted upon him, had proved utterly u&cless. One day be had comniitted another 
offence, and his fellow pupils were in great expectation of the new punishment 
the teacher would assign to him. Then the venerable old man spoke : — " My 
children, you all of you koow that I have tried every possible means to bring 
this offender into a better way, and you see every day that all my care, all my en- 
deavours nre in vain. Now one means only is left to me, ond if that too prove 



* Honourable mention hu been already made of the christian brothers by Mr. 
Kay Ehuttleworth sud Mr. Tuffhell, in two reports published by the Committee of 

Privy Council, for 1942-3. 

" The brothers of the christian doctrine, who devote their lives a cheerful sncri- 
fice to the education of the poorer classes in France, can be understood hest by those 
who have visited their noviciate and schools in Paris. From inch persons we ex- 
pect acquiescence, when we say that their eismplc of christian zeal is worthy of the 
imitation of Protestants. Three of the memben of this orderare maintained Fort 
sum which is barely the stipend of one teacher of a school of mutual instruction in 
Paris. Their schools are unquestionably Uie best in Paris. Their manners are sim- 
ple, affectionate, and sincere. The children are singularly attached to them. How 
could it be otherwise, when they perceive that these good men have no other reward 
on earth for their manifold labours than that of an approving conscience ! 

" The r^meof the noviciate is of considerable a uaterity. They rise at tour. Thej 
spend an hour in private devotion, which is followed by two hours of religious devo- 
tion in their chapel : they breakfast soon afterwards ; and are in the day-schools of 
Paris at nine. They sup at six ; and then many of them are employed in evening 
schools for the adults, from seven to nine ; or from eight to ten ; when, after praj- 
ers, they immediately retire to rest. 

" No one can enter tbe school of the christian brothers, without feeling instinc- 
tively that he is witnessing a remarkable example of the develapment ot christian 

" With such Duotives should the teachers of elementary schools, especially those 
who are called to the arduous duties of training pauper children, go forth to their 
work. The path of tbe teacher is strewn with disappointments, if be commences 
with a mercenary spirit : it is full of encouragement, if he be inspired with the aptnl 
of christian charity. No skill can compensate adequatdy tor the absence of a per- 
vading religious influence on tbe character and conduct of a scboolmaater." — Mepat 
^ tie Caiamillee 1^ pQwtcilfir EAyKoivnim \a\'2,i,if.l'!,^. 
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uKlen, the unhappy boy is lost for thii life and eternity. Well then, my children, 
kneel down, let iu unite in fervent prayer for your poorfellow pupil! nothing elie 
is left OS." This all the children did ; the wicked boy wai ttaitled ; he was moved 
by the earnest prayer which the teacher offered, and mended his mannera from 
that very hour. Such meant, howeier, cannot be applied often, fot then impres- 
sion, e%ct, and result would be loit. 



When (he late Mr. Host was chosen director of the academy at Bautxen, he 
addressed the students thus: — "My dear^piU,! am to teach you grammar, and 
eTen to-day to tell you, as I be^n, wbst principles I intend to follow. They are 
comprised in a well-known gTammatical rule. The short " imperative" contains 
every thing which my offiiv requires of me, and which I promise you to do : — 
Die, iae,fae,fir. In the first instance 1 am to tell you what beloogs to science 
and virtue — Did Then I have to support you when you are weak, to guide you 
by my uipetintendence and care— this lies in Duel Thirdly, I must myself, 
exhibit fte industry which I require of you, and practice the du^es which 1 recom- 
mend to you. Therefore it may be siud — Fae I Lastly : you are young, I can- 
not expect yon to have the ripeoess, the earnestness and firmness of mature 
yean. If I only see honest effort in you, I must hare patience with your weak- 
ness. Therefore the rule says to the director — Fer ! 



Bons uuto God in Christ— in Christ nij nil ! 
What, thut earth boasts were not lost cheaply, rather 
Than forfeit that blest name, by which we call 
The Holy One, the Almighty God, our Father F 
The heir of heaven, hencelbrth, I dcead not death ; 
In Christ I live, in Christ I draw the breath 
or the true life. Let sea, and earth, and sky. 
Wage war against me ; on my front I show 
Their mightv Master's seal 1 In vain they try 
To end my life, who can but end its woe. 
Is dtat a death-bed where the Christian lies ? 
Yes !— but not kit : 'tis death itself that dies ! 

S. T. COLEBIDOR. 



BEPOBT OF THE NITIOMAI. BOOIEIT FOB 1845. 

iCatiiltidii/nmpagein.) 

IT. Your committee proceed to notice a few miscellaneous topics connected 
with the proceedings of the society, or with the general interests of church 
education. 

Your committee stated last year that the services of Mr. Hullah had been 
secured for the purpose of giving inslructiun in vocal muiic, especially in psal- 
mody, in all the training institutions of the society. It will of course be long 
before this newly cultivated branch of education will exhibit its full effects in 
the characters of the people at large, or produce any marked improvements in 
church music. Your committee trust, however, that a beneficial work has been 
commenced, and ate happy in expieesing their belief that experience, so far as 
it has gone, has amply confirmed the expectations of good which they enter- 
tained when they introduced this study. They are more than ever convinced 
that music should be generally taught as a pattof edttcaAJun. IXtaiuX'^tlvi^L- 
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deed, be uultivated as a mere graliBcadnu of sense, or even of the imagiuatioB, 
but as tbe bivodmaid of piety aod devotion. 

Your commitlee have appdtiLed £ve organising maslers since the liiat report 
The whole number of Ihese oiEuers is sii ; one of whom is employed at present 
in the centiol school, and the other five are placed respecdrely under the boards 
of Ripon, Exeter, Stafford, Salop, and Deriiy. The toluable services of Mr. 
Hamilton, the organising master in the diocese of Bipon, are about to be lost 
to the society, hut not tolbecauseof the ohurch and of education, as he is about 
tu be ordained to the curacy of St. Mary's in Leeds. The stron^st le«timo- 
nials in faTOur of Mr. Tearle, employed under the Eseter board, and of Mr. 
Holland, employed under the Stafford board, are constantly received. The 
other organising masters are only just commencing their duties. 

Amongst the subjects which have engaged the attenljon of your committee, 
is that of the internal arrangement and fining up of schoolrooms. A sketch 
of tbe plan adopted iuthe society's central school will be found in the appendix 
to the report of tbiE year. Your cainmittee do not approve of aivaneing schools 
in narixiw rooms, fitted up throughout with paralld rows of fixed desks and 
beucbes, leaving uo room for open ctasaes. In addition to the needless expense 
of this system, it is found that monitors cannot so well teach classes thus 
ranged upon lit^r above tier of bencheeund desks ; nor is it suitable for Sunday 
schools, in which ladies so ol\en tend their valuable assistance. Yuur com- 
mitlee thiult. however, that one or two rows of fixed desks and benches, art 
desirable in every school, in oilier that the teacher may conveniently gice 
simidlaneous less'uns whenever he desires ; and in order that one class, and >u 
large schools two or more classes, may be always engaged in writing or draw- 
ing. The benches should be arranged in such a way that the scholars may 
look into the room and towards the master's desk. 

It has recently been resolved by your committee to establish u depository for 
school hooks and apparatus on the premises of the society at the Sanctuary, 
Westminster. This resolution has been formed after coromnnicaliou with the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which has hitherto supplied these 
articles. That society approves the measure of your committee, and has deter- 
mined, in accordance with the above resolution, to relinquish the sale of school 
apparatus and stationery. A depository of tbis kind, in immediate connexion 
wiUi the society and under the constant supervision of its committee, has long' 
been felt tu he a desideratum. Many persons in all parts of the coimlry, tak> 
ing it for granted that this deparl^ment of education termed a portion of the 
society's operations, are in the babit of writing for advice as to the selection of 
school hooks and materials, and for supplies of the books and articles recom- 
mended. Your committee therefore felt that in establishing such a depository 
they should only be complying with the general wishes and expectations of the 
society's members and Mends, Murenter, it will he found a great accommodii- 
tjon to parties visiting tbe central schools to have tbe depositorv at hand in 
which they can see the best specimens of schoolapparatus. It will also be very 
convenient for enabling [he teachers trained by the society to take down with 
them, to Ibe schools to which they are appointed, whatever articles may he re- 

S aired by the parties who engage their services. Your committee hope tliat 
ley sbaU he able to open tlieir depository in the autumn of this year. They 
will constantly endeavour 1« improve thisdejiartmentto the utmost, and to have 
every thing sold lo members of the sooietj at the lowest possible cost. 

Vour committee have great pleasure in referring to a statistical inquiry into 
the stale of church education in the archdeaconry of Bristol, made at the ex- 
pense of the Bristol board of education by the Kev. G. N. Barrow, on tlie plan 
successfully pursued by the society in the diocese of Rochester in the jeat 
1841. The document will he found as an appendix to the society's leponfor 
1844. Il is a work of great cxattueas uud diligence. 
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Your committee haye it in contemplation to prosecute eve lon^ a similar in- 
quiry into the state of church education througnout England and Wales. The 
information thus obtained will be of great value, and your committee eamestly 
entreat the co-operation of the clergy and others in this wwk. 

Your committee are glad to be able to state that the training institutions of 
several of the boards of education in connexion with the society are in a con- 
dition of great and incfeasiag efficiency, more especially the institutions oi the 
Chester Imrd, and of the united boards of York and Ripon. 

The Durham board of education have a small but well conducted tiuining 
school, which your committee h(^ to see enlarged to a scale more adequate to 
the wants of tie northern districts of England. A soutjh countryman is not 
always adapted for the charge of a school in those districts. Moreover, a town 
in which there is an university seems a peculiarly suitable place for the esta- 
blishment of a training school, as there can never be any lack of intelligent and 
duly qualified persons to watch over it Your committee earnestly hope that 
they will succe^ in carrying their plans into full effect 

Last summer the Cambridge board of education appointed a sub-committee 
to consider the expedieney of establishing a training institution for schoolmas- 
ters in connexion with their board. The sub-committee reported, *' that having 
considered the particulars of the Durham training institution, and having 
ascertained its success, they recommend that an institution similar in its genend 
plan be established in Cambridge." Your committee trust that this scheme 
will be eventually brought into operation. 

Your committee have reoentiy received very favourable reports concerning 
masters in charge of some of the large Staffordshire schools, who were trained 
by the Lichfield board. Three of the society's organising masters are engaged 
for the three archdeaconries of that diocese ; and the Bev. H. Baber has been 
appointed inspector for the archdeaconry of Stafford. Beneficial results may 
be fairly anticipated in a diocese where such machinery is put in active opera- 
tion. 

v. Your committee cannot take leave of the subject of education upon this 
occasion without reverting to the state of its prospects in some of the more 
important branches of its work. 

As regards the progress of school accommodation, your committee think that 
there is much reason to be satisfied with what is being done. The work, how- 
ever, is by no means exhausted. This may be judged of by the fact, that even 
in the diocese of Chester, in which the largest amount of school accommodation 
has of late years been obtained, one great promoter of school building states^ 
that he has already marked out forty more spots in which schpols are greaUy 
needed, and in which he hopes ere long to see them erected. Nevertheless, if 
the recent exertions could only be sustained for a few years to come, your com- 
mittee are inclined to believe that past neglect would be repaired, and tiie wants 
of the people in this respect be overtaken. 

The efficient maintenance of daily schools is a subject which presents greater 
difficulties. But even here there is no ground of despondency. It may fairly 
be hoped that increased support will accrue to schools in consequence of the 
increasing merits and competency of school teachers. Experience tends to shew 
that in proportion as the qualifications of the teachers improve, the schools ob- 
tain better support from poor as well as rich, from the additional payments of 
scholars as well as from additional subscriptions. Moreover, school managers 
are beginning in many places to see more clearly the best modes of combining 
economy with efficiency in the conducting of schools. Where the funds are 
very ample, two well trained teachers, a master for the boys and a mistress for 
the girls, may be employed. But in places where the pecuniary means are not 
so abundant, the custian of uniting boys and girls under one competent teacher 
is beginning to prevail. In this way, the expense q^ VwoXjeaj^fci^Ts^^sAN^^ 
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separate school-rooms is saved, and frequently oue duly qualified person subEli- 
tuted for twu pei'sons of insutlicient allainmeuts. lu ruial distcicts, wliere the 
^Is y^Derully preponderate in the scliaols, nnd the boys leave at a vety early 
a);e, one good Eclioulmietrei^ is found to suilice. lu towns, and in large scboals, 
a master is more commanly einiiloyed to teacli a mixed schoul of boys and grid's 
iu the muraiug -, while in ihe alterucon a sempstiess, who is often Uie master's 
wile, is engaged nt trifling aiO. to teach needlework to the girls. 

Another mode by whiuh yuar committee hope to see the maiiitenauce of 
elementary schools provided fur Li, through private benefactious and eoilow- 
menls. Ihe National Society has recently accepted on trust, in its corporate 
capacity, the sum of £1,000, the interest of which is to be devoted to the auppnrt 
of the imtioiial scliuola at Alton in Uainpshite. The society holds other trusts 
of the same kind. Great assistance in this important matter might be given 

favour of the endowment of schools. Very recently a benevolent individual 
was much disappointed at findinghiniBelf unable to mute a bequest of £100 a 
year out of his real estate for the pnrpose of endowing a school in which he was 
interested ; there were reasons which restrained him from making over thepro- 
perly to the use of the school during hii life. Another way in which legislative 
interference might very materially promote the efficient maintenance of primary 
schools, is by affording facilities for engrafting old endowments upon national 
schools. In many a parish there are to be found one or mure small ancient 
endowments for the gratuitous education of the poor on the principles of the 
established church; endowments which are not only utterly inadequate to tlie 
educational requirements of the present papulation, but which operate must iu' 
juriousl^ by checking the establisluneut of a sebool suitable to the existing 
wants ot the locality.* On this subject your committee will only add the ex- 
pression of their hope, that ere many years elapse they may be in a position to 
vote g^ntE on a more extensive system towards the annual support of schools. 
Your committee recur vrilh satisfaction to the subject of tiwuiog schools. It 
is a, very hopeful sign in Ibis matter that young persons are beginningmore and 
more to look to the pmfeasion of teacher as offering an eligible posiUoo in life. 
I'his may perhaps be regarded as one of the healthiest symptoms of the times. 
For as the average remuneration held out to teachers of elemcmary schools is 
certainly small, we may trust that more justsentimenis are now at length enter- 
tained of the dignity and the responsibility of tiie calling itself ; and tliis both 
hy the teacher and by those who engage his services. In short, it is beginning 
to be felt that those who mainly contribute to shape and form the chaiacters of 



* For iattonce, it not unrrequentlf happens that (n endowment exiita of the prosit 
annual value of jG20or thereabouts, to be paid to a person for instracting the childreo 
of the poriab freely and gratuitously. Ttiis salary ia manifeitly inadequate for a good 
schoolmaster, and yet io many caaea it cannot beaogmented by requiring some small 
weekly payment from the children. The consequence too often is, that the CQdow- 
ment is mode an alma to some one quite unBt for the ofBce of teacher, while the 
eiiatencc of the school ia made the reason or the excuse for the non-establishment of 
a school of a better order. This difficulty might l>« obviated b; an enactment to the 
effect that the words " free," " gratuitous," and " charity school," should not be con- 
strued to preclude the trustees from reqQiring any payment from the children not ex- 
ceeding twopence a week, or at that rate. 

In soice parishes there ore several petty endowments, all ofasimilar kind, and ;et 
the trustees have no power to combine tliem so as to produce one good result. Such 
power might be conferred on truateea. Power Ukewise ahould be given in all cases 
to remove teachers for ill conduct or incompetency, liie committee of the National 
Society will he bappy to receive communications on this subject from any parties who 
may have information to offer. 
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the people are iiot the least important or least hmorable [wreoin in the goid- 
inuDit]f. 

The annual subccriptlons to the g^eneral fuod of the societf amoDDted last 

year to £6,242, enhibitins no iocrease of £873 on the preceding year. If this 
fuml should eootiuuc for the ne»t few years to increase in the same ratio, your 
committee liope lliatlhey bhall he able full; to (MnlBolidate their training ioeti- 
lulicins. At present their iocoine is barely adequate to the support of the 
society's operations in this department, on their existing scale, although the 
most riipd economy ia pmctised, which is ooniidered compatible with the 
efficiency of the iostiliitiuu.s. 

Ill closing their present report, jour committee would observe, that although 
the occurreuces of the pHst year which ihey have had to narrate are certainly of 
a less exciting and eventful character than tiiote of the year which preceded it 
— R year marked by the collection of a fund of unprecedented magnitude — yet 
the recent transactions of the society have not been less telicitoua or less im- 
portant. For, deeply gratifying as it undoubtedly was to see so many friends 
of the church come forward, with so much liberality, to promote (he cause of 
-Gouud christian educitiou in (he manufacturing and mining districts, atiU, it 
must be confessed that the facts which gave rise to that great nioTcment were 
of a most painful nature. I'he distress and turbulence of tlnise districla spoke 
of no slight previous educational neglect : for where pbvsicul evil jireviuls in a 
community, it will generully he found that moral evil has, to a propurtionate 
estent, been its Ibrerunner. The wants nfa people are seldom forestalled, and 
least ol' all perhaps in the matter of educatiuu, which appears to the imthinking 
to be chiffiy conversant with what is future und remote, lience it unfoi- 
tunatelv happens that any g^at voluntary <ffort In its behalf is generally made 
under toe pressure of some present or impending calamity i and with the tem- 
porary removal or subsidence of the calamity, &e effort likewise is sufleted to 
die away. This, however, cannot be consiclered as a satisfactory footing on 
which the education of the country should rest It cannot he sabafactory that 
it should depend on sudden spasmodic efforts which leave exhaustion behind. 
A race ofrood citizens cannot be manufactured to order on each Kluraing 
crisis. The demands of education and the supplies should be ever proceeding 
with equal siejis. And if ibis lie not the case, unhappy consequences must 
ipevitably eiirue. The educational wants of the people will outstrip the pro- 
vision which the cburi^h affurds, and evils, moral and physical, will continue to 
abound : aiid upon this pretext, parties external tu the established church, and 
neutral if not biistile, nill perhaps come forward and claim to take education 
into their own hand^. These results are most strongly to be deprecated. For 
these reasons, your committee will never cease, year by year, to call upon all 
friends of sound christian instruction to aid their endeavoursin this momentous 
lause. They will rather be thought importunate than be found remiss; they 
will never be content, until they see the importance of the work for which the 
National Society was founded, a principle as impulsive in the minds of men an 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

National Society'i Office, Sanctuary, Weitmiruter. 



Facimt SdmolmatterMp at Oxford, — Candidates must be under 19 years of 

An election will be held in Coipus age on the day of election, and must pre- 

Christi Collide on Fndsy, the 15th of tent themselves to the president at 11 

Augost, to three scholarshipi — two open o'clock on Ssturday, the 9lh of August, 

to native* of the county of Hants, and with certificates of the murisge of their 

one to natives ol the county of Olford. parents, andof their own baptism, com- 
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petFnt evidence of the day and pitce of 
their birth, testimonials from their col- 
lege or BChool, togelher with a Latin 
epistle to each of the electors. 

Orford, Chonceliar'i Prises, — The fol- 
lowing subjects are proposed for the 
Chancelbr'l priiee for the ensuing year, 
Tflz : — For Latin yerse, "' Phienices, Ne- 
ehonia tempore, Africc orara circum- 
novigantea ;" for an Engliah essay, " Ef- 
fects of the Conquest of England by the 
t^ormana ;" for a Latin essay, " QuEBnam 
fuerit mulieruni apud Teteres Gnecoa 
conditio." The subject of Sir Roger 
Newdigate'a prize for 1846 is " Settlers 
in Australia." 

Cambridge University Prises. — The 
annual prizes given by the members of 
parliament, 15 guineas eath, to two 
bachelors of Arts and two under-gra- 
duates, for dissertations in Latin prose, 
have been adjudged as follows : — 

Bacftelori.— Edwin Henry Vaughan, 
Christ's College ; Frederick Waymouth 
Gibhs, Trinity College. 

Subject, — QuiB reveraest dvitaa homi- 
num, eadem est eivitas Dei (scl.) necesie 
est. 

Undirr-Oraduale. — Henry Thomas 
Worth, St. John'! College. 

Sulyect. — In Plato n is republici, domi- 
uantur rationes politicte an moralea ! 

Haileybury College. — The distribution 
of luedals and prizes to the successful 
competitors in oriental, clBEsicat, and 
general literature toot place on Friday, 
the a7th of June, at the East India 
Company's College, Haileybury, In pre- 
sence of s most distinguished assem- 
bly. 

Dr. Goodeve, who has lately returned 
from India, vis present, with four na- 
tive pupils, who Bie studying medicine 
and surgery. 

Sir H, Willoch, as chaionan of the 
board of directors, president. 

After reading the report of the princi- 
pal (Rev. H. Melville), which gave a 
most satisfactory account uf the progress 
of his pupils, and general etfidencj of 



The chairman proceeded to distribute 
the prizes, medaJs, and honorary dis- 
tinctions, which had been awarded to 
the successful competitors at the close 
(rf the term. 
After the diatribution ot the prizes, 
tlieebMfnattt addresseil the studentt, con- 



gently admonished those who had been 
inattentive to their studies to be more 
diligent in future. The hon. baronet 
observed, that gentlemen intended for 
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amongst the native gentry. In proof of 
that hewoald only advert to the presence 
of the four gentlemen then pr^ent (Dr. 
Goodeve's pupilsj.who hadcoweoverto 
England, in order to attain a finished 
education in medical and surgical science, 
and who were prosecuting their studies 
with most exemplary seal, and with every 
prospect of complete success. It was 
only right to observe, that two of them 
had been enabled to visit this country, 
owing to the liberal assistance afforded 
by that benevolent philanthropist, Dwar- 
kanoth Tagore, who had that day ho- 
noured the inBtitution with a visit. When 
the natives of India were thus emulous 
of mental improvement, the pupils who 
might be hereafter called to the perform- 
ance of important and onerous duties in 
that vast empire, should never neglect 
the opportunities afforded them for the 
cultivation of their faculties. They should 
seek to maintain that superiority of in- 
tellectual attainments, and that standard 
of high moral development, which must 
ever command respect, and which, if 
combined with the dispensation of justice 
tempered by mercy, would prove more 
Influential than the sword in the main- 
tenance of British authority In the East. 
He would earnestly impress upon those 
gentlemen who were about to leave the 
college, that they were but imperfectly 
prepared for tbe important duties the; 
would be celled to discharge. In tbe 
various departments — as political, reve- 
nue, and judicial ministers — it was highly 
essential Chat all who might be appointed 
to these posts, should have their minds 
stored with history, low. political econo- 
my, and other branches of elementary 
knowledge. Those unacquainted with 
India could form no just conception of 
the advantages which flowed from the 
early possession of such attainments, and 
however much might be attained by di- 
ligent application to study Iti that Insti- 
tution, it should be regarded only as the 
groundwork of ■ superstructure to be 
Coin'j\etea\CB.ftB tite. In the civil ser- 
TiC« ln«t« tt$«ri«9A.1, ^Xn i^itiitdn Mi 
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which he had been referring would be 
found of ioestunabJije Yfiluek Their coun- 
try and their friends QnlieitiaQed, great, 
expectations £rom tbem> They would 
have to 9vcceed great raeD». whoae sig^ial 
success ought to act as a stimulant ta 
exertion, whose exaxnple was^ well worthy 
of imitation ; they were desltined to suc- 
ceed men who, by great talent and pa- 
tient perseverance in the discharge of their 
responsible duties, had raided, the civil 
service to the highest degree of reputar 
tion. He might mention many exam- 
ples; such as a few of those who- had at^ 
tained high place and lioopurable dis^ 
tinction would probably be sufficient. 
Amongst thosei he would allude to LorcL 
Metcalfe, Hon. Mpuntstuact Elphinstone^ 
Sir George Barlow, as. namesi familiar tO; 
every one connected with India or Indian 
affairs. Amongst those who had become 
members of Her Majesty's Privy Coun-. 
cil, it was enough to mention the names, 
of the Right Hon. S. Lushington* the- 
^ight Hon. H. Ellis, and the Bight Hon. 
U. Mackeneie. There, were also amongst, 
the civil service in. India two gentlemen* 
then present^ Mr. Bayley and Mr. Bird, 
both of whom had for a time filled the 
honourable post of Gpvernor-General in. 
India. He might m^ition others who 
had obtained similar distinction and con- 
fidence. He trusted that the students- 
would endeavour to follow the example 
set them by the distinguished indivi- 
duals to whom, he had referred, Who- 
ever hoped to attaia to. the same high 
honours, whoever sought to maintain 
the dignity of his country, promoting at 
the same time the welfare and happinessk 
of the peorle with whom he was brought 
into contactkwhoever aimed at being good 
and efficient: servants, must endeavour 
to accommodata himself to the altered, 
circumstance of his station ; he should, 
in the first place study the character of 
the natives. of India* and commune with 
them in their natiye.languitge ; by evinc- 
ing a kindly sympa^y in their feelings^ 
and interests, their affections were only 
to be won, The conduct of those placed 
in such situations would be jealously 
watched by the ever-observant natives ; 
they were not ungrateful for kindness ; 
their respect was to be gained more 
readily by an exhibition of high moral 
conduct than> by the show of hostility ; 
for by such conduct they would form 
their opinion of the excellence of that 
religion which their rulers professed. 
There waii but one other point to which 



he should allude— order in expenses was 
oae. of the fiest restraints which persona 
holding office in< India should impose oik 
thems^ves. If they failed in that partif 
culac difficulties would arise which they 
would generally find to be no easy tasis 
to overcome. The hoa. chairraaB con- 
cluded by QBugixitulAtiiig. the students on 
their success, and the imf. principaitaiidi 
the pro£Bf8(»a aa the efficiency oi the 
colleige. 

Orsett Uioofimn. SehooL — ^Thia school, 
WAS. estabUsbed September,. 1844. The: 
first puUic examination took place one 
M<uiday«. June 2a. The following; is. » 
cQpy of the report of the examiner^ thft 
Right; Hev.the Lord.Bishop of Colombo,, 
to whose exertions much of the advan«» 
tages of a weU constituted establishment 
aiie due, he having acted as^ secretary at 
it9 foundation : — 

My Lord^ — Having been appointed by; 
youc lordship to examine the Orsett Dio-* 
cesan School, X hav« great pleasAire in* 
reporting to you> that the examination? 
was. in every nespeet most sati^actory.. 
The first two classes were questioned by- 
me for more than two hours in Scripturid; 
and English History* Geography, Gram- 
mar, the. Chucch Catechism, Reading,, 
Spewing, and Arithmetic, and acquitted 
themselves in a manner as creditable tO; 
themselves as to their intelligent in- 
structor^ Mr. Ramsey. Many of the 
neighbouring clergy and parents of the 
children, and Sir Thomas Lennard, one. 
of the vice-presidents, were present, and 
expressed their unreserved satisfaction 
with the result. 

I. have the honour to remain, my lord. 
Yours very faithfully, 

J. Colombo, Examiner. 
Tke Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of London 

We are happy to state that the school 
is in a flourishing condition, and that, 
immediate steps must be taken, in or- 
der to accommodate an increased numr 
ber of pupils, by adding to the school 
house. 

Factory Schools in connection with the 
Bradford Parish Church. — One of the 
most interesting meetings we have at- 
tended for some time was held in the large 
room of the Church Institution, Bradford. 
The meeting was convened to witness the 
public examination of the scholars (or at 
least a portion of them) connected with 
the factory school uv ^wv05\r&\r.\ ^v>»^. 
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This school, which is termed the model 
school, was opened in October, 1842, and 
at that time formed a conspicuous object 
to the left on entering the town from Ha- 
lifax, but is now completely surrounded 
by a dense population. 

Seven o'clock was the hour fixed for 
the commencement of the proceedings, 
but it was not until half-past seven that 
the Rev. Dr. Scoresby opened the meet- 
ing with prayer. About 30 boys, and as 
many girls, were ranged in front of the 
orchestra. They were very neatly attired, 
and altogether their demeanour was such 
as to merit great praise. The examina- 
tion (as will be seen) was of no ordinary 
character, and lasted three hours ; never- 
theless, the children went through the 
task with the utmost alertness, and ap- 
peared as fresh as larks at its termination. 

Previous to the first examination. Dr. 
Scoresby said that the children about to 
be examined consisted of the first two 
classes of the model school;, the whole 
of the classes were not there, as many of 
them were not able to leave the fturtories 
until eight o'clock, so that perhaps many 
would arrive after that hour. He ought 
to mention that the children had been 
various periods at the school, from a few 
months to a year ; but on an average they 
had been at school about four or five 
months each. When first brought into 
the school, the children, for the most part, 
were unable to read the Bible fiuently, 
and generally speaking they were defi- 
cient in all the branches of education. It 
would be seen that evening what progress 
they had made. Although they were 
only able to attend the school half a day 
for five days in the week, their progress, 
he had no doubt, would be found com- 
mendable, and satisfactory to the insti- 
tution in which they were placed. 

The examination then commenced by 
the children reading the 3rd chapter of 
St. Mark, after which they were closely 
questioned as to its contents by Dr. Sco- 
resby. The rev. Dr. explained that he 
had never asked the children a single 
question upon that chapter before, nei- 
ther had any portion of the examination 
been "got up " previous to that evening's 
meeting; whether the examination 
should prove satisfactory or not, no series 
of questions had been proposed for con- 
sideration by the children. Some of the 
queries put by the rev. examiner were 
rather ** posers," but the scholars an- 
swered them with promptitude, and in 
every case correctly ; they discovered a 
general knowledge of the doctrines of 



scripture, and not the least pleasing por^ 
tion of the evening's meeting was to wit- 
ness the eagerness with which they lis- 
tened to the tender and touching remarks 
so admirably interwoven with the affec- 
tionate advice of the vicar, as he explain- 
ed to them several portions of the chap- 
ter they had read. 

This over, the children song the 42nd 
Psalm, after which they were put through 
a series of questions, proposed by Mr. 
Huntley, which showed the nature and 
extent of the religious instruction they 
had received. To his queries upon the 
doctrines of the church, correct answers 
were returned, and generally in the lan- 
guage of holy writ. The fidelity with 
which the children quoted numerous pas- 
sages of holy writ, was not a little asto- 
nishing, considering their lack of oppor- 
tunity in obtaining either secular or re- 
ligious knowledge. At the close of this 
examination the children sung an anthem 
" I will arise." 

The next course of examination was 
in Bible history, and here again they ma- 
nifested an intimate acquaintance with 
the scriptures. The history of Joseph 
was gone through with some minuteness, 
and appeared deeply to interest the child- 
ren^ The "Pilgrim's Song" was then 
sung by the children to the plaintive me- 
lody of Rousseau's Dream. They were 
next questioned as to their knowledge 
in sacred geography ; some of their an- 
swers were perfectly astonishing, and 
produced a striking effiect upon the au- 
dience. 

The course of instruction adopted in 
these schools embraces something more 
than the mere rudiments of an education 
in "reading, writing, and arithmetic;" 
munc is included as well ; and we were 
agreeably surprised to hear Mr. Huntley 
announce that the children would now 
be put through a series of questions on 
the theory and practice of vocal music. 
The musical knowledge evinced by their 
answers to the interrogatories of their 
master, showed that they took considera- 
ble interest in the *' divine art," and se- 
veral musical ditties were sung with 
something more than the usual school 
whine, or after the customary sing-song 
fashion. A round in three parts was 
sung very correctly, as also a piece called 
" The Bells." 

English history was the next subject 
upon which the recoUective powers of 
the infantile throng were tested. Ano- 
ther musical piece followed — ** Evening,'* 
a canon in two paits. Language and 
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geography were the succeeding themes. 
The questions were not very easy of so- 
lution ; and we noticed several, wise look- 
ing (elderly) heads now and then shaking, 
as much as if they said — '* I declare if I 
was one of those little urchins I should be 
fast now." We dont know whether to 
give the palm to the girls (perhaps they 
ought to have it) or the boys, for both 
daisses were all eye and ear to their inter- 
rogator, and returned answers almost as 
fast as he could put queries. The Rev. 
Dr. Scoresby now and then put in a ques- 
tion, and he was answered without the 
slightest hesitation. After singing Rule 
Britannia with a gtuto which was quite 
refreshing, the children proved that they 
knew two and two made four, a series of 
mental arithmetical tables being repeat- 
ed with remarkable correctness. The chil- 
dren were then placed in four circles, and 
sang a canon in four parts with commen- 
dable precision. Several school melo- 
dies were then sung, and the lengthened 
examination terminated. 

The Rev. Dr. Scoresby said he would 
detain the meeting only a few minutes, as 
the children must be fatigued with the 
lengthened examination they had under- 
gone. He had been very much gratified 
with the manner in which they had ac- 
quitted themselves on the present occa- 
sion. The various examinations they 
had gone through showed the amount of 
information they had acquired, and which 
was highly creditable to Mr. Huntley and 
Miss Miller, the schoolmaster and school- 
mistress of the school. The company 
present ought to know that they (the 
children) could have gone on for half an 
hour longer with equal address and in- 
telligence ; sufficient, however, had been 
done to prove to the meeting that they 
had obtained a great amount of know- 
ledge in the various branches in which 
they had been instructed. He had pro- 
vided them with a few books as rewards, 
he could not however present them each 
separately, but would hand them over to 
their master, who would write the scho- 
lar's name in each, and present them as 
a memorial of the present meeting. The 
rev. Dr. then affectionately addressed a 
few words to the scholars, after which 
(addressing the meeting) he said that the 
scholars before them had formed part of 
the model school in Manchester Road, 
and consisted'of the 1st class, a portion of 
the 2nd ; and as several parties had come 
in since the examination commenced, he 
would just state again, that on an average 
they had not been more than five months 



at school. The meeting would also re- 
member that these were factory children, 
and.;had only half the time that other 
children had to devote to instruction. 
The quantity of instruction they have al- 
ready received roust have struck the minds 
of those who had heard their examina- 
nation which was creditable to themselves 
and their teachers also. Could the meet* 
ing have gone through the whole of the 
questions put to the children they would 
have been astonished at the great amount 
of knowledge they bad already stored in 
their memories. There was another cir- 
cumstance of which the meeting were 
perhaps aware — ^the whole of the in- 
struction given to the children was 
founded upon a religious basis, and they 
were anxious to impart that spiritusd 
knowledge which under the blessing of 
God, and by the grace of God, would fit 
them for their various stations in life. 
They coveted great things for these 
children, and they felt that very little 
would be done for them if they were 
satisfied by imparting mere secular 
knowledge. They endeavoured to im- 
part that knowledge, which they hoped, 
under the blessing of God, would make 
them wise unto salvation. It was the 
religious instruction they had received 
which gave the character to the children 
before them. They might at once know 
them as distinguished from those chil- 
dren who had not been religiously edu- 
cated. When met in the street their 
manners were so different from the 
rudeness of other children that it could 
not but be observed. He rarely ever 
passed through the streets without see- 
ing some of these dear children give a 
token of recognition, either by a bow or 
a respectful curtsey, as an acknowledg> 
ment of those different conditions of 
life in which it had pleased God to place 
them. He could not say the same for 
two years after he first came to Bradford. 
He felt persuaded that those parents 
who were present, and who had children 
in the schools, could speak to the doci- 
lity and happiness of their children ; if 
they viexe not better and happier chil- 
dren the fault would be found with the 
parents. They were anxious to culti- 
vate in the minds of the children greater 
respect for their parents, and they had 
reason to believe that they were not 
only more intelligent children, but more 
respectful and dutiful. Tliey hoped 
these children would not only grow up 
in wisdom and stature, but in favour 
both with God and man. The rev. Dr. 
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then remarked upon the necessity €»f 
haying the best possible instradloqi-feHr 
their schools. When he first set him- 
self to work in bringing about a better 
education of the working classes, he set 
it down as a settled principle thai they 
must have the best possible teachers. 
And he was happy to say that on all oc- 
casions he had been satisfied that they 
had obtained the best iAstroctora. He 
thought that the examination that eve- 
ning would show that the inBtructors at 
the model school were* not only intelli- 
gent, but " apt to teach." Many of 
them would remember that according to 
the old fashioned system of education, 
any man, however broken down, was 
considered fit for a parish schoolmaster. 
Persons unfit for any other situation 
were generally selected as schoolmasters^ 
whereas the principle they acted upon 
was to select those who were fit.for any 
other situaticn. Hence arose the change 
in the system of education. He ought 
perhaps to mention that the Manchester 
Rbad or model school was opened on the 
19th of October, 1842 ; since that period 
3,000 factory children had passed through 
the school, and he would venture to say 
that they had carried away with them a 
large amount of useful information, at 
least they had obtained that elementary 
knowledge which was the groundwork 
of a use^l education. Since the esta- 
blishment of Stotthill and Ecdeshill 
schools 6,657 children had passed through 
them. Tn addition to these schools there 
were three others in connexion with the 
parish church, through which 1,385 
children had passed, making a total of 



8,042. Then there were the Sunday 
schools in eonnection vrith the cbapel», 
where the children were receiving a 
sound religious education ; the number 
of children who hnd passed through 
these scfaoids shice 1839 amounted te 
3,106. He could assure the meetiDg 
there was nothing that had ooeurred 
since his labors in that parish which had 
given him greater saftefcetioH than to 
know that these dear childrea weit 
trained up by a system of educatieii of 
so superior a character. The rev. gen- 
tleman then announced, that the ettt' 
mination would conclude by the cbidtefl 
singing the national sndieffi. After 
which the apostfflie benedletloii was 
pronouneed, snd the plearing and In- 
structive ceremony terminated. 

We cannot dose our accooirt of these 
interesting proceedings without again 
noticing the extraordinary [noflciencyof 
the children brought under examinidoiH 
and to none did that profldeney appear 
to give more unbounded satMM^kMi 
tlian to Dr. Scoresby. The aoiHence 
(which was of a higMy respectable and 
influential- character) firequeiitty testified 
their approval of the excellent syatem 
under which the chikhren had evidently 
been trained; and many a mother Tt" 
turned silent but eloquent thanks, by 
her happy countenance and tearful eye^ 
for the religious instruction her child 
had received. Altogether the evening's 
proceedings were full of Interest, and 
must have produced a powerAil im- 
pression upon every christian and phi- 
lanthropic heart. — Prom thB Hai^kg 
QuardUm, 



During the laJst month the following books have been recdved : — 
Letters on ' the Unhealthy Condition of the Lower Class of Dwdlings, especially 

in large towns ; founded on the Report of Health of Towns' Commission. With aa 

appendix, containing Plans and Tables. By the Rev. C. Girdlestone. 8vo. pp. 114. 

{Longman 8f Co.) 
The NurseiV Governess. By the Author of" The Week." 18mo. pp. 188. (^eaisy). 
Arithmetical Questions ; comprising a Systematic Course of Mental Arithmetie. 

Part 3. The Theory and Practice of Frsctional Arithmetic. By W. M*Leod. 

12mo. pp. 78, {Longman 8f Co.) 
Gilbert's Geography for Families and Schools. 12mo. pp. 172. (Jamei Oiibert.) 
A New French Grammar, with Exercises. By F. A. Wolski, High School of 

Glasgow. 12mo. pp. 327. {Oliver ^ Boyd.) 
Correspondence — Suivie et Vari^, a I'Usage des jeunes dames. Par. Mdlle B, 

Benoist de Malroy. 18mo. pp. 150. {Longman 8p Co.) 

A Manual of Phonography, or Writing by Sound. By Isaac Pitman. 7th Effit 

12mo. pp. 64. {^Bagster.) 
The Phonographic Class Book. By J. Pitman. 12mo. pp. 24. (/Md.) 
The Phonotypic Journal. 8vo. January to July 1845. (ihid.) 
A Plea for Phonotypy and Phonography. By A. J. Ellis, B. A> 8vo. pp, 40. C^fMrf.) 
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REASONS SUGGESTED WHY SO MANY OF OUR YOUTH 
DO NOT BECOME PERMANENTLY ATTACHED 

TO THE CHURCH. 

Rev. Sir, — " The church neither follows the course of the sun nor 
moon, to number her days and measure her seasons, according to their 
revolution ; but Jesus Christ being to her as the only sun and light 
whereby she is guided, following his course alone, she begins and counts 
on her year with him." 

In the revolution of this ecclesiastical year, our attention is most ef- 
fectually called to the successive facts of our redemption, the doctrines 
arising therefrom, and the dispositions suitable to be entertained. We 
are prevented from exalting any one part of the christian scheme into a 
favourite sentiment, while the others lie obscured and unheeded. The 
humiliation and the glory, the cross and the crown, the death unto sin 
and the triumph unto life, the way of sanctification trodden by her head 
and to be walked in by his members, the church thus exhibits. To the 
observant and attentive there need be no crude notions of religion, no 
indistinct perceptions of the work of Christ. The man of God, with a 
plain honest understanding, may see to a great extent what he is, what 
has been done for him, what he is to do himself; and moreover, he is 
supplied with the most illustrious examples of faith and works. 

It is impossible for even a casual observer of the means of grace, and 
of the methods of communicating religious kpowledge and stability, not 
to see the great advcmtages thus secured by the formularies of our church, 
compared with the unsystematic developments of conflicting and con- 
tradictory sects. Dissent, as far as is practicable, has blotted out of the 
tablet of its recollection, both the persons on whom the superstructure 
of the church rests, and the events w^hich constitute the distinctive fea- 
tures of Christianity. The church, on the other hand, has engraven 
upon her ensigns the history of our faith, and has marked each event 
with its peculiar devotional exercises, and in commemorating the cha- 
racter and achievements of departed saints, she bears unequivocal testi- 
mony that her constitution and principles are catholic. 

In pursuing the enquiry, why so many of our youth become dissen- 
ters, or become altogether irreligious, let us glance at the course of ser- 
vices prescribed in the prayer book, with the manner in which they are 
taught to observe tliem. The three greatest festivals of the year, Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, are known to them because they are then 
allowed a cessation from school duties. On Christmas-day, probably, 
they are assembled for church service ; and on Easter- Sunday and Whit- 
sunday, between the school and an occasional sentence in the sermon 
which may meet the level of their capacities, they derive some intimation 
of the events at these times commemorated. When the Sunday is over, 
they are dismissed to take their worldly pleasure. The impressions they 
have received are necessarily of an indistinct character, and the trace of 
them is immediately lost in the engrossing occupations of sensual amuse- 
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ments. Can any sufficient reason be assigned why the Monday and 
Tuesday of these weeks should be an utter blank to them, as far as re- 
gards the services of God's house ? Surely we should have forgotten 
the festivals of Christianity altogether, if it had not been for the calen- 
dar of the church ; and it seems utterly inconsistent in us who under- 
take to train children in her footsteps and guide them by her light, sys- 
tematically to disregard the manner in which she consecrates these por- 
tions of our time. We ought to set ourselves to implant deeply in the 
minds of the young this important principle, that recreation, joy, feast- 
ing, &c., ought to be " sanctified by the word of God and prayer." 
We ought to seek to elevate the religious over the worldly concerns of 
life, the spiritual over the sensual. This we do as far as a great deal of 
precept goes ; but we omit to use the very force we have at command, 
to form corresponding practical habits. The church prescribes and en- 
joins formal religious services as the fundamental parts of our festivals. 
We depress this fact, or place it as a secondary consideration ; and we 
permit, if we do not enjoin, an observance precisely of a character with 
that of dissent. 

The historical facts connected with the three festivals alluded to, may 
perhaps not be erased from the minds of those who either observe or 
despise the associated ordinances of religion. An important church 
principle is, however, by our indifference, sacrificed, viz. that religious 
facts, to be worth anything, must be commemorated by religious wor- 
ship, and thus form a basis on which every individual may shape an ap- 
propriate private life. It would be interesting to some to know in how 
many of our church seminaries the holy season of Lent is practically re- 
cognized by an enjoined abptinence from some amount of ordinary gra- 
tification ; and in how many church schools, during the course of " the 
holy week," an appropriate service is performed. In a visit I lately 
made to some neighbouring schools, I met with one instance of the 
kind, and where, too, on every Friday, the boys are made to know and 
practise the duty of humiliation, hf a cessation from their customary 
cheerful songs. This is an instance of attempting to train up children 
in true church principles, which, let us bear in mind, consists not 
merely in laying before them a certain amount of information, but also 
in making them practically to digest it. It is thus that religious reali- 
ties will become matter of life, and not of speculation merely. 

As churchmen, we may legitimately boast of an order of ministers 
who are the successors of apostles ; and the fact of such succession 
we are in honesty bound to impress upon the recollection of our scho- 
lars. But if we habituate them to undervalue or overlook the days and 
services specially dedicated by the church to the memory and achieve- 
ments of the holy apostles themselves, what wonder if the foundations 
of their belief herein are weak and indistinct, and that their minds fail 
to anchor themselves upon that firm ground ? 

Again, the festival of the Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ, so 
essentially connected with those ** gifts" of the christian ministry for 
which we are anxious to inspire reverence, passes over without obser- 
vation, though it is one of the days on which the church especially ap- 
points the holy communion to be administered (see the special preface). 
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So With the festivals of the Circumcision of our Lord, the Epiphany, the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, the Annunciation, St. Michael and 
all Angels, all Saints, &c., &c. 

But the most astonishing mistake ever made by those who seek to 
educate in church principles, is the omission of the daily prescribed 
worship. We assemble the youth of a parish together for the avowed 
purpose of making them consistent members of the church, and then, 
for reasons which ought to make us blush for shame, we lead them not 
to worship God oftener than one day in a week. Now, what is this but 
to come down to the grovelling of dissent, and that, too, from the loftiest 
and holiest exercises in which the mind and the body can be engaged ? 
We none of us should hesitate to judge generally of a man's church- 
manship by this criterion : — Does he attend the daily services of God's 
house, if perchance he have the opportunity ? But in our school sys- 
tem we provide not for the formation of such a habit, which is as essen- 
tial a duty of our spiritual being as the eating of food is for the preser- 
vation of our bodily strength. Our progress as a nation in ignorance 
and infidelity, has been marked among many other departures from 
church ordinances, by the gradual removal of " the daily sacrifice," in 
place of which hath come in ** the abomination which maketh desolate" 
the courts of our God. Now in the present miserable lapse of society from 
the faith and devotion of our forefathers, a fairer opportunity for reviving 
the long neglected services of the church, than is aflforded by our na- 
tional schools, could hardly be desired. Two important points may be 
gained at once : — 1st. Does any minister of Christ lament that the place 
of God's presence would, if opened, be sought by none but himself ? 
Here stand a goodly company, out of whose mouths ** God hath or- 
dained praise," and whose melody may be made acceptable to him and 
grateful to man. 2ndly. The foundation may be thus laid for raising a 
generation who will not be alike ignorant of their duty and indisposed 
to perform it. 

" But the schools open and conclude with prayers." Yes, and it is 
hoped that some of the children know what it is to be gathered round 
the family altar, and also that they are habituated to repeat their pri- 
vate devotions. But what of these things, good though they be ? The 
ordinances of God's sanctuary, with the principles which they embody, 
are after all the grand outward distinctions between the church and 
dissent. Where and when has dissent prescribed morning and evening 
worship } The thing is utterly foreign to its nature and tendency, and 
so it must be to the hearts of thousands now under our charge, as it is 
to the hearts of thousands who have been schooled before, if we rise not 
to the full practical recognition of this plainly enjoined duty. 

As far as our schools are themselves generally concerned, there is 
no reason whatever why the morning and evening worship of Almighty 
God should not constitute a part and parcel of our educational system. 
I have heard it admitted by competent judges, that three successive 
hours of school appHcation, is too long for the youthful mind ; and any 
one may see the weariness that comes over a school at the end of that 
time, in spite of every stimulus that the master can apply. Half or 
three quarters of an hour might well be spared for the above purpose ; 
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and while it would attach consistency to our efforts, and rescue from 
oblivion the most important principle that can animate the human 
heart ; while it would infallibly elevate the moral perceptions, and add 
a dignity to the lives of the most humble ; and while it would form a 
certain and safe bias to the will, the understanding, the imagination, and 
the affections, it would at the same time render lighter and more ener- 
getic the duties of imparting and receiving the instruction of the school- 
room. 

Before any reader dismisses this subject as chimerical, or at least im- 
practicable in the present state of affairs, let him bestow some close at- 
tention upon its intrinsic importance ; and if it be found to contain ele- 
ments of high and holy training, which have been too much lost sight of, 
let his faith rise to a higher standard, and the works shall follow. I 
have neither the time nor the ability to meet and dispose of the many 
minor considerations that might be urged against the adoption of the 
course here advocated. I see, however, a mighty auxiliary to the 
enemy in church education neglected, in the disregard paid to the 
services and sanctuaries of God ; and I would fain hope that the mat- 
ter may dwell upon the minds of those who can more ably and fiilly de- 
velop its momentous bearings. I will conclude with the following re- 
marks : — 

Ist. In seeking to plant sound church principles in the hearts and 
minds of the young, we must correctly estimate the relative authority 
of the prayer book to the church on the one hand, and to the bible on the 
other. Now we are in consistancy bound to admit, that, though the 
principles and doctrines of the Anglican Church are embodied in holy 
scripture, it is not there the unlearned and ignorant are to find them 
duly developed and systematically arranged. If, therefore, we are to 
teach church principles, we must look closely to the church's own ex- 
pression of them, as contained in her liturgy ; and let it be remarked, 
that the principles of truth herein handed down to us, are not express- 
ed in an abstract form, to invite argument or encourage speculation ; 
but they are presented as being established, certain, and unalterable ; 
and moreover, they are inseparably associated with a routine of prac- 
tical observances. 

2ndly. A course of prescribed outward observances is better adapted 
to form in children a definite and fixed faith, than mere discourses upon 
doctrine, though we may seek to establish it by a thousand texts of 
scripture. 

3rdly. The neglect of the services of the church is not overlooked by 
those whom we educate. They see a most flagrant discrepancy be- 
tween the book of common prayer and our obedience to it; and 
though they may say nothing, the conviction settles down in their 
minds, and grows with their growth, and strengthens with their 
strength, that it occupies not the ground of a true and authoritative 
exposition of our common duties. 

T. F. 

Cornwall Central School, August, 1845. 
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ATTENDANCE OF A NATIONAL SCHOOL ON THE WEEK- 

DAY SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 

Rev. Sir, — I was glad to see Mr. Bennet John's letter on the above 
subject. In corroboration of what he states, I beg to transcribe the 
testimony of the governess over the national school in this parish, given 
me of her own accord after reading Mr. John's letter. 

•* I know from experience the good arising from little children being 
allowed to attend daily service, I have several little ones with whom 
I find a difficulty in teaching to read words of two or three letters, but 
who will now join correctly in the church service ; I have therefore been 
much struck with the truth of the letter on the subject in the Journal 
of Education. I am. Sir, your obedient servant, Anne Cheek." 

In addition to this I would remark — (not to speak of our pastoral duty 
to offer to our flocks, as far as in us lies, the daily spiritued food of the 
church) — it is a good thing, if only to open the day school with ** morn- 
ing prayer ;" and as " half a loaf is better than none at all," let it be 
done at least on Wednesdays and Fridays as being litany days ; it is 
sowing the seed in the fresh ground, and hence more care is required in 
the performance of it lest weeds should grow up. Our old ** founda- 
tion schools" have it twice a day ; why should not these new founda- 
tion schools, expressly founded in connection with the church — the 
schools of the poor — have the same opportunities for their souls* health 
as the schools for the rich ? though, owing to the poverty-stricken state 
of many of our parish churches (from the alienation of their tithes, 
scarcely providing for one parish priest, when there is ample work for 
two and a deacon), I am aware we can in these days only advance a 
step towards this desiderandum. 

From the children of the village school coming to the public worship of 
the church during the week, much improvement will appear in their atten- 
tion and accompanying in the Sunday services ; and I have found ask- 
ing questions in, and explaining the lessons of the day, and other parts 
of the liturgy, either in church immediately after prayers, or during 
the day in the schoolroom, the very best channel of conveying religious 
instruction, especially as regards the all-important impression of the 
gospel, coming, as it does in the service, consecutively and repeatedly. 

Hoping soon to hear that all our national schools are walking in, or 
towards the good old path of daily prayers, and hearing God's word 
" in the parish church or chapel, called thereunto by a bell being tolled 
a convenient time before the minister begin, to say the morning and 
evening prayer." 

I am. Rev. Mr. Editor, 

Your humble servant and brother, 

August, 1845. W. W. Malet, 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOLMASTERS' UNION FOR THE 

DEANERY OF BEDMINSTER. 

Although this is the third annual meeting of the schoolmasters' 
union for this deanery, yet it is the first at which any report of the 
proceedings has been drawn up. It therefore becomes necessary to 
advert to the origin of that union, as members of which we are this 
day assembled. It may be well to premise, that it is to the bishops, as 
the chief overseers of Christ's flock, that the charge is especially given 
in the words of our blessed Lord, *' feed my lambs," as well as, " feed 
my sheep." In subordination to them, and according to the rules of 
the church, which they require us, the inferior ministers, to subscribe, 
it is our duty to catechise and instruct the little ones, and so prepare 
them for the due receiving of confirmation. This principle it is neces- 
sary for us to hold steadily to as our root. Whatever else is added, we 
must take care that it be only the enlargement and maturity of this. 
If the increase of civilization calls for, as it does, a greater amount of 
knowledge in the rising generation than their forefathers possessed, 
still we must remember, that we act under a responsibility, as the people 
of God training up the children of God ; we are but furnishing means 
to Christ's little ones to keep their baptismal vows, by supplying means 
whereby they may do their duty more efficiently in that state of life to 
which it shall please God to call them. To do this with the hope of 
God's blessing, we must do it in the unity of the church, and to pre- 
serve this we must preserve our union with our bishops. We must 
submit our efiorts to their control in all things lawful, and bow to their 
judgments as over us in the Lord. 

This is but sketching out the principle of that which we have as an 
existing fact before us. In this diocese we have the diocesan board of 
education, under tlie presidence and guidance of the bishop ; and that 
board is composed of the bishop's own delegates, the archdeacons 
and rural deans, ex officio, aided by some others of our brethren, who 
are elected into their number. This is the educational council of the 
whole diocese. But as ramifications, not offsets of it, the decanal 
boards are established, which are designed to bring its benefits more 
within our reach, by closer communication with us. And lastly, to 
carry out the contemplated objects more practically among our parishes, 
the Bedminster Decanal Board of Education put out this shoot — the 
schoolmasters' union. 

At the beginning of the year 1842 this union was not in existence. 
On the 15th of February in that year, the decanal board of education 
was summoned to meet at Long Ashton, and there, after the desirable- 
ness of such a union as this had been determined, — it was resolved, 
•* that the secretary of the decanal board of education be requested, with 
the permission of the several parochial clergy, to invite the school- 
masters of the deanery, whose schools arc conducted on Church of Eng- 
land j)rinciples, to join in forming themselves into a union, governed by 
rules to be framed by this Watd," — VWDcc^coaV^^^xdoC Education. 
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Thus we see this union, in the hud, clearly recognises as a means hy 
which the decanal hoard desired to carry out the work, which, under 
the hishop, it was appointed to do. 

Both the private declarations of those who were members of the 
board, and the resolution which they passed, clearly prove, that they 
did not intend to cast us oflf as a mere voluntary association of individual 
churchmen, unconnected with any thing but ourselves ; but that they 
designed us to be still a part of them, subject to the same paternal 
direction as themselves. As they are subject to, and a part of the 
diocesan board, so are we through them ; we are to be governed by 
rules framed by the decanal board, which they in turn lay before the 
diocesan board. 

To pass on to the proceedings of the union itself. Its first meeting 
was held at Long Ash ton, June 28, 1843, and its second annual meet* 
ing at Backwell. On both occasions there was a numerous attendance, 
and several of the laity have evidenced, both by their attendance and 
their liberality in offering prizes, that they are no unconcerned specta- 
tors of the labours of otliers, but take a warm interest in the education 
of their poorer and younger brethren. But at the same time that the 
zeal of several individuals demands this tribute, there is much cause to 
regret that the number of the lay members of the church who are alive 
to the vital importance of their doing their part towards the education 
of the poor, is so small. 

At both the annual meetings, lectures were delivered by the late 
Rev. Diocesan Inspector of schools, and the Rev. E. P. Vaughan, re- 
spectively ; the latter of which has since appeared in the English Jour- 
nal of Education, conveying much practical instruction, not to masters 
and mistresses only, but to those who, as patrons or visitors, have much 
of the welfare of the schools depending on them. 

Besides the annual meetings, half yearly meetings have been held, in 
December 1843 and December 1844 ; at the first of which a lecture on 
education was delivered by the rev. secretary of the diocesan board. 

Another means of improving education among us, is the distribution 
of prizes. 

A prize of £5 was granted by the liberality of the diocesan for the 
master of the best school in the deanery, and has since been continued 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Brymen, special commissary of the diocese. 

A prize of £3 was given out of the funds of the union for the mis- 
tress of the best girls' school ; and a prize of £1 from the funds of the 
union for the best essay on an educational subject. The subject given for 
1844 was, "The best means of giving separate instruction to monitors." 
Seven essays were sent in, all of which were pronounced by the judges 
to be very creditable to the writers ; the prize was adjudged to Mr. 
Frost of Wraxall. 

Prizes for the best and second best shirt were given by Mrs. Elton 
of Clevedon Court; and were awarded to Miss Cole of Backwell, and 
Miss Harding of Cleve, respectively. 

Additional prizes were kindly promised by A. H. Elton, Esq, for the 
second best boys' school, and the second best girls' school; and h\ 
Mrs- Gordon for the best and second beat p'dix^ oi "feo^'La. 
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The merits of the schools are decided by the inspectors of schools. 
In 1844, Mr. Humphreys, master of the Clevedon school, received the 
prize for the best boys' school, and Miss Clouter, of Portishead school, 
for the best girls' school. 

Another means of carrying out the objects of the union, has been the 
formation of a circulating book club among the masters and mistresses, 
who contribute 1^. per annum. The books, when circulated, are to 
form part of a permanent library for the use of the members. £5 was 
given towards it from the funds of the union; and books to the 
amount of £4. 0^. 8d, were presented by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Much benefit has evidently been derived to the schools of the dean- 
ery from this union ; ' and it seems assignable to no one of the means 
used, so much as to the educational atmosphere, which they have all 
contributed to create around us. 

The feeling of sympathy and brotherhood which has been elicited, 
has raised the flagging spirits of some, who, under unpromising cir- 
cumstances, are engaged in the work of education, and stimulated 
others to increased and more wisely directed exertions. 

Praise bestowed, and warnings given, in the course of the examina- 
tions or lectures ; hints casually dropped, and information given on 
educational subjects, imparted at the meetings, have shown their fruits 
in many practical improvements in various schools ; and there is hope 
of still more widely extended benefits, in the deeper tone of feeling 
with respect to the objects and method of education which is being 
spread by the association of the clergy, and some of the gentry, with the 
teachers of schools. 



ON TEACHING AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS. 

Rev. Sir, — It being the avowed object of your excellent publication, to 
recognize any new plan tending to advance sound education, by en- 
couraging in its pages friendly discussion, I beg leave to moot the 
above subject as one of importance, affecting, as it does, the interests 
of our agricultural districts, and I hope it may receive as large a share 
of attention fron\ your readers as it deserves. 

I cannot withhold my conviction, that the plan is practicable, and 
that ultimate good will result from its adoption. A spirit of inquiry 
will be awakened, which is in itself a desideratum, having a direct ten- 
dency to elevate the character of our farmers, and remove the stigma 
of ignorance with which they are charged as a body. 

Allowing that religious instruction should occupy the first place in 
our schools, to what must we look for a second, but the imparting a 
knowledge of those things by which the child is hereafter to earn its 
livelihood ? To train the youthful mind to habits of investigation, to 
engender a thirst for the acquiring of principles and the reasons of 
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things, are confessedly important featares in education. The science 
of chemistry will be found a wonderful handmaid to the imparting of 
knowledge such as this. It will be found of essential service in ascer- 
taining the constitution of plants, the composition, nature, and quali- 
ties of soils, and the various fertilizing properties of manures. Every 
farmer is a practical chemist, however deficient he may be in theory. 
His labours on the compost heap are unquestionably of a chemical cha- 
racter. Certain results, he knows, will be produced on the application 
of the mixture to the soil. How or why these changes are produced, 
he is in utter ignorance. Now an acquaintance with the 'subject in 
question would remove these difficulties ; besides, as he would after- 
wards find, being beneficial in a pecuniary point of view. 

It may be objected, that the science of chemistry is beyond the com- 
prehension of children. So far as my experience has gone, I should be 
inclined to hold a contrary opinion. Be it understood, that I allude to 
the science as applied to agriculture. I have before me a small publi- 
cation* which forms my class-book, and the preface to which I will 
take the liberty of transcribing. 

" To the Schoolmasters and Teachers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Gentlemen, — Having written the present little work with a view to the 
more speedy improvement of the agriculture of our common country, I 
take the liberty of dedicating it to you. No class of men possesses in 
so high a degree the power of promoting an object so important to all. 
I am anxious, therefore, to secure, not only your willing support, but 
your cordial co-operation. 

"The land from which our crops are raised must be rendered more pro- 
ductive, if food is to be grown at home for our increasing population. 
But the produce can be lajgely increased only by the application of in- 
creased knowledge to the culture of the soil ; and it is the rising gene- 
ration now under your care, which must possess and apply this know- 
ledge. You can scarcely render a higher service to your country, there- 
fore, than by imparting, along with your other instructions, the rudi- 
ments of that kind of knowledge on which its prosperity must so greatly 
depend. Few of your pupils will then escape from your hands so easily 
as not to have already learned what may enable them, on some spot or 
other in after life, * to make two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
be/ore/ " 

It is moreover added, that " any little apparatus he may require, will 
be readily obtained at the cost of a few shillings, from Richard Griffin 
and Co., of Glasgow." Desirous of seeing abler pens at work on the 
above subject, I beg to remain. 

Yours, &c., 
A Country Schoolmaster. 



* Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, by Professor Johnson. 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry for Young Farmers, by C. W. Johnson, Esq. 
llidgway, London. — [Ed.] 
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ON TEACHING GRAMMAR IM NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Rkv. Sir, — The teaching of grammar, as of some other subjects, in 
schools for the poor, may be the occasion of many questions ; among 
which, that of ** what good will the knowledge of them do children in 
their station of life ?'* is one of the most prominent. If this question 
be taken in the sense which appears at first sight, I believe that few will 
maintain that it does them much good ; for how few of them there are, 
who, from the language they use the moment they are out of school, ap- 
pear to know that they can speak improperly. No ; the most erroneous 
expressions and amusing provincialisms are used by them with utter 
thoughtlessness ; and should no remark be made, they never think that 
there is any error in what they say. Even if they knew that there was, 
they would not speak properly amidst those whose pleasure it would be 
to submit them to ridicule on that account. Should this be disputed, I 
will venture to affirm, that not one in fifty of this class of children, who 
have been best educated, recollect any amount of this and like subjects 
when they are grown up ; or who. by their language, could be disco- 
vered ever to have known them. No ; their language does not depend 
upon what is taught them, but upon the class of people with whom it falls 
to their lot to spend their life : or why do children who move in a higher 
rank speak so properly, compara4dvely speaking, before they know what 
grammar means ? Thus, if the apparent usefulness — producible results 
— were all we trusted to, we might give it up at once ; and not that 
alone, for few there are, who, having whilst young, in the old phrase 
even, " gone through the arithmetic,*' can, when twenty-one, work a 
sum in compound division, unless they have been in an occupation 
where arithmetic was required. 

I am far. Sir, from attempting to discourage the teaching of grammar 
and other of those higher subjects so seldom taught in national schools. 
On the contrary, I would encourage them by every means in my power. 
Not, however, as an expression above would seem to insinuate, after 
" the old method," but one in which the children w^ould learn, not from 
memory alone, but the understanding also. I do not say that memory 
should not be used ; for whether the instruction be given from books, 
or altogether orally, the pupils must be so much acquainted with the 
subject, as to have it in some measure impressed on their memory, be- 
fore the understanding can be brought suflficiently to bear upon it. The 
fact is, the chief thing for which I would teach these subjects, is the cul- 
tivation of the understanding ; and for this purpose I do not think that 
the children can ever be taught too much, even if it be granted that it 
will afterwards be forgotten. 

How frequently must everyone, who takes an interest in the manage- 
ment of schools, have been surprised at the senseless answers given to 
questions asked of those whose understandings have not been cultivated ? 
How often when " what do you mean by the communion of saints r" 
has been asked, the answer has been ** the forgiveness of sins," &c., &c. 
This should not be : children should be taught to think ; and what can 
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do this to a greater degree than teaching them grammar ? At the very 
outset, as there are but eight parts of speech in the English language, 
and as the same words may belong to several of these, it must neces- 
sarily require judgment to point out to which they belong. Then 
again, to distinguish the gender, case, mood, person, &c.. and to exem- 
plify each rule in syntax, do, in my opinion, greatly exercise the under- 
standing, nor can these be done without calling it into action ; and I 
venture to assert, that the boy or girl who is taught to parse well, will 
show this improvement of the intellectual faculties in other subjects, al- 
though they may never have been taught them as a lesson. 

If grammar is to be taught, or rather learnt from a book only, as 
was done when I was a boy, it is of little consequence what system be 
followed ; whether Murray's, or M'Culioch's, the practical good derived 
from each will be about the same. If it is to be taught as it should be, 
and as, I am not afraid to say ere long in many places it must be, it is 
of great moment that some good method should be adopted, and some 
one book, if possible, prepared, as a text book for the teacher. 

I have taught grammar for a time, and with some success, and the 
children have never had a grammar in their hands ; not that I think it 
wrong to allow them one, but because we have none in the school, and 
the children are many of them too poor to buy one. I cannot tell you 
whose system we follow, but I can state part of our plan, which is as fol- 
lows : — at the commencement, and without much preparation, I tell them 
that there are eight parts of speech, and teach them their names ; after- 
wards the definitions. The next step is to apply the knowledge gained, by 
requiring words in the diflferent parts of speech from each child; and when 
this becomes moderately easy, we take up books, and pick out certain 
classes of words, or take each word successively ; merely saying that 
such a word is such a part of speech. At the same time, I let nothing 
be said without a reason ; for I should ask, " Why is * John' a noun ?" 
and so on. This is much more difficult than without the book; for 
some of the words depending upon situation or termination, are not so 
easily distinguished ; but they do not get so accustomed to a certain 
number of words, as to render the lessons monotonous and less useful. 
I then show them that there is a difference in nouns when used for one 
or more, explaining that this is number ; and afterwards by degrees in- 
troduce proper nouns, cases, moods, &c. : so that a boy may be able to 
parse tolerably well, before he knows that there are regular and irre- 
gular verbs, &c. 

I will just add, that I teach no more than is essential, and for that 
reason use no more than three moods and two tenses ; and leave out 
many useless distinctions in pronouns. I prefer noun to substantive, 
and adnoun to adjective, as I find it much easier, the boys knowing some- 
thing of etymology ; for having taught them the derivation of the names 
of the parts of speech, they are never at a loss for the definition, which 
would not be so readily given were those words retained. 

llev. Sir, your humble servant, 

August, 1845. J. V. N. 
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INSTRUCTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

( Continued from page 205, J 

* From (Lat.; 

Tur 7*' 7' A' ± mtt/te*, many, 

Multtplication,* and !>/>«>, fold. 

40. How much will 5 yards of stuff cost, if each yard cost 4 shil- 
lings? 

Now 5 yards are 5 times 1 yard ; therefore 5 yards will cost 5 
times 4 shillings. If, then, we call x the price of 5 yards, we shall 
have a? = 4-f4-f4H-4 + 4; 
but 5 = 1 + 1 + I + 1 + 1. 

Therefore, after effecting the addition of the 5 fours (which are 20), 
we find that x, or the price of 5 yards, is found when the price 4 shil- 
lings is known, in the same manner as 5 is formed from 1. Or, again, 
that we have repeated 6 times the price of 1 yard, or 4 shillings, in 
order to find the price of 5 yards. 

This process, which is, after all, only a species of addition in which 
the same number is added several times to itself, is called multiplica- 
tion. It may, however, be considered under two points of view. 

41. Thus, multiplication is an operation by which a number called the 
multiplicand, is repeated as many times as there are units in another num" 
ber, called the multiplier. 

Or, multiplication is an operation by which a number is formed with a 
certain number called the multiplicand, in the same manner as another 
number called the multiplier is formed from unity. * From (Lat.) 

The result of multiplication is called the product,* and Jww^brin' "*^ 
the multiplicand and the multiplier are called the fac- ^ p^^^ (^at.) 

torsf of the product. /acio, make ordo. 

42. In order to express, for instance, that 4 has to be repeated 5 
times, we say, 4 multiplied by 5 ; and for this word " multiplied," in 
written arithmetic, is substituted the sign x , or sometimes a full stop 
or dot. 

Thus, 4 X 5, or 4.5 = 20, or (expressed in words), 4 multiplied by 
5 equals 20, and sometimes, for the sake of brevity, for the words 
" multiplied by," we substitute the word *' into ;" thus we say, " 4 into 
5 equals 20." 

43. How many square yards of plank are required for a floor which 
is 8 yards in length and 5 in breadth ? 

Let A B C D represent the floor, in which the line A B, being di- 
p c vided into 8 equal parts, will represent 8 yards 

in length, and the line A D being divided into 
5 such parts, will represent the breadth (or 
5 yards). 

Now it is evident, from the diagram an- 

G — j — I j H nexed, that there will be 8 squares, repre- 

A — ! — ! — ! ! — ' 'b senting 8 square yards upon the line A B, 

^ and that the whole of the floor contains 5 

such rows of 8 squares in each row, that is, 5 times 8, or 8 x 5. 
We may also say that there ate 5 sc\)3lm:^^, tvi^x«eKii>L\Ti^ ^ ^n^^axe 
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yards upon the line A D, and that the figure A B C D is formed of 8 
rows of 5 of such square ; so that we shall likewise be able to state 
that the surface ABCD = 5 x 8. 

Therefore a rectangular* surface, such as A B C D, ' From (L«t.) 
contains as many square units as there are units in the ind«^s£^ 
product of two numbers representing the length of the "^ '^t'*- 
sides AB and A D. 

And hence we see that 8x5=5x8; for both products repre- 
sent the same figure; and since the same argument mil apply in all 
cases of a similar kind, we deduce the general inference, tiiat in the 
multiplicatum of Ivio facton, the result is the same tehatever may be the 
order in which the two mmtbera'are placed, or the mtdliplicatton is ef- 
fected. 

44. A wall 5 yards in length, 3 in height, and 2 in thickness, is to 
be built ; how many cubic yards will it contain ? 

V B If we note the number of yards con- 

tained by the length A B, the hei^t 
B C, and the thickness B O; and 
if we cut the wall according to these 
points of division by ■ frrom cGr.) 

planes parallel* to the J^ViJto^S^' 
faces of the wait ; we wwUkt. 
may consider the solid contents un- 
der three different points of view. 
* "In considering the side A B C D, 

it is found to contain either 3 rows of 9, or 5 rows of 3 cnhic 

yards, and that the wall itself contains twice 3 rows of 5 cubic 

yards (i.e.) 5x3x2: 

or twice 5 rows of 3, or . . . . 3x5x2, 

Again, the face B C E G is formed of 3 rows of 2. or 2 rows of 3 

cubic feet, and the whole wail of 5 times 3 rows of 2, or . 2 x 3 x 5 ; 

or of 3 times 2 rows of 3, or 3x2x5. 

In a word, the bee C E F D contains 2 rows of 5, or 5 rows of 2, 

and the whole wall 3 times 2 rows of .5 (i. e.) 5x2x3; 

or 3 times 5 rows of 2, (t.e.) . . 2x5x3; 

or, as 2 X 5 X 3 = 10 X 3 = 30, 

the wall wilt contain 30 cubic yards. 

45. Hence it appears, that a rectangular parallelopi- * *'"b»'*hi'iiidB 
ped* such as A E, contains as many cubic units as there of. aUcfoo, one 
are units in the product of the numbers which repre- ^^^,1^4- 
sent its length, breadth, and height. ihegtoiuuC 

The six products which have been found to represent the same 
figures A E, are all equal the one to the other, that b to say, 

AE = 6.3.2 = 3.5.2 = 2.3.5 = 3.2.5 = 5.2.3 = 2.5.3. 

And as the same process of reasoning is applicable to any like case 
and to any similar figures representing it, we may lay down the general 
principle, that in every case where there are three factors, the order 
in which the multiplication is effected does not affect the product (or 
result). 

It may likewise be ottserved, that in th« a\MNe eiAin.^^ -wv'ilb.'^ ^ns^ 
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tors, we have six different combinations, and that it is not possible to 
have more than six. 

For when there are 2 factors, 5 and 3, there can only be 2 combina- 
tions, viz. 5.3 and 3.5, whereas when a third factor, 2, is added, we 
may place it either after or before, or between the other 2 factors, 
and this principle, which is as t^eful as it is important, may be shown 
to extend itself to any number of factors whatever * 

For instance, let it be asked what is the product of three numbers, 
5.9.2 ? 

Then, because 5 X 2 = 10 ; therefore 5.2.9 = 10.9 = 90. 

46. ITie multiplication of a number by the product of two or more 
numbers, can be effected either by multiplying by the product, or by 
multiplying by each of the factors from which the product resulted. 

Thus, in multiplying 3 by 10, 1 may adopt either of the three foUowing 
modes, and say 3 X 10 = 3.2.5 = 3.5.2, 10 being equal to 5 X 2 = 

2x5; for, let the figure A B C D be formed of 
10 squares, each of which contains three square 
yards, (or feet, or inches, &c.), and we have either 
10 times 3, or 3 X 10 ; but A B C D is formed of 
twice 5 squares (containing 3, &c.), or of 5 times 
two squares (containing 3, &c.) 

Therefore ABCD = 3 X 10 = 3.5.2 = 3.2.5. 

It is also evident, that, in the expression 3 x 10 we may substitute 
in the place of the product 10, its factors 5.2, or 2.5. 

47. The above principle is also clearly iUustrated by combining the 
process of addition with that of multiplication ; this will be seen in the 
following table, which indeed explains itself : — 
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3.5.2 
for 3.5 is taken twice 



3.5 = 



3 2 )= 3.2.5— for 3.2 is taken 

5 times. 
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3 
^3 



= 3.2 



3.27 



* For let a and h be two factors, and P their product, the type or formula of mul- 
tiplication will then be a x 6 = P, or a.b — P, or in fact a b = P ; for it has been 
agreed by mathematicians, that the multiplication of quantities expressed by letters 
shall be signified by the union of these letters without any intervening sign. 

Now we have shown that a b ^ b d, and that ab c = a c b = b a c = b c a = 
cab = c b a; and to extend this to any number, a b c d ef,[i will be sufficient to 
prove that any two may be transposed ; for then it will be easy to repeat the same 
process with each factor, ex. gr.. To show that the factor d and e may change places ; 
let us call the product of the precedmg factors a b c d = P^ or let a b c d = P ; but 
(by No. 46), P de = P e d^ therefore abcde = abced. W^Tvt^» iNs»^ al> c d e f 
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48, In order to multiply numbers with facility, tbe pupil ahould learn 
by heart the products of all the simple numbers from 1 to 12, taken 2 
at a time. 

The usual and most ready mode of introducing the learner to the 
knowledge of this ia by the tahle of Pythagoras (as it is called from its 
inventor), which is a table of double entry formed of 12 rows, of 13 
squares in each. 

It will be seen, that to find the 
product of any two numbers, it 
will he sufficient to carry the eye 
along the upper horizontal line, 
{containing the series of simple 
numbers from 1 to 12), till we 
find one of the gipen factors, and 
then looking for the other factor 
in the vertical line to the left, 
(containing tbe same series) the 
product of the two will be found 
in the square which is at the in- 
tersection of the rows of squares, 
which have severally at their 
upper and lateral extremity the 
given factors. 

Thus the product of 6 and 5 (or 30), is in the vertical row which 
has fi^e at its extremity and m the horizontal row which has 6 at its 
extremitv or again the same product (or 30), is in the vertical row 
which has 6 at its extremit} and in the horizontal row which has 5 at 

its extremity.* 

F. CnwB. 
(To be tmtiaiied.) 
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- abcedf ^ abecd/=aebcdf^eabcdf; or, in other words, the 
letter e may occupy any position tn the series of factors abed ef; and we may 
prove chat the same principle holds good in the case of an; other factors, f.g.h, &c. 

* Numeric factors are frequently found combined with letters : thus, if we have 
a + a, which would be twice a, the proper expression would 2 a; for the same rea- 
son a6+a6+afc is equivalent to three times a 6, or — 3 a *. The numerical 
factor is always placed first, and is called Uteco-efficient,' because it de- 
notes how many times the algebraic quantity is to be taken or repeated; ™"",i'^' 
thus 6 a e signifies that the numbers which a c represents are to be o"'.' •nd/o/io, 
taken 6 times. ""''■ 

Again, if we have to multiply a by a, instead of writing a a, we shall say a*, and 
on the same principle axaxa, oraoo would be expressed by a', &c. The 
figure 2, or 3, or 4, &c,, which denotes how often a is a factor in the product, be- 
ing termed the fxponenl. 

Thus the expression o*, signifies that o ia 4 timei the factor, and a", that a is n 
times the factor, or as many times a factor as there are units in n. 

The products themselves, when the same quantity is repeatedly multiplied by 
itself, are called poweri, and the factor is iu such cases called the root of ths 

Thus a* ii the 4tii power of a, and a is the Lst co'nct of a* . 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF QUESTIONS, FOR THE USE 
OF TEACHERS, IN THE FOUR RULES OF DUO- 

DECIMALS. 

The following method of constructing questions in the duodecimal 
scale of notation, is an extension of that which I have given, in my trea- 
tise on " The First Principles of Arithmetic,** for the construction of 
questions in the first four rules of arithmetic. This method, I believe, 
is superior, in point of practical utility, to any other which has hitherto 
been proposed. 
Ex 5' T 6" 4'" Addition, — Here, in each row, the figures 

on the left hand added to the corresponding 
figures on the right produce elevens; and 
the same law is observed in the answer. The 
only precaution to be attended to, is simply 
Kr . 5 . 1 . 6 that the sum of the last column should not 
exceed eleven. 

Obs. — ^The units of feet which are here marked with the accent ', 
may express lineal, square, or solid feet. 

Ex. 1. 6' . 2' . 5" . 9'" Subtraction, — Here the rows are formed 
1' . 0' . 10" . 11'" ^^ ^^® same way as in addition; and the 

figures in the answer follow the same 

5M'. 6". 10"' law. 

Ex. 2. 6' . 4' . 8" . 10"' Instead of the figures in the question 
4' . 7' '. 10" ! 7"' ^OTming elevens, any other number may 

'- be selected. In Ex. 2, 14 is the number 

1 . 8 . 10^ . 3 ' taken; but here also the figures in the 
answer follow the law of elevens. 

Multiplication. -- Ex, 1. 2' . 5' . 11" . 9"' . 6'' x 2' . 4' = 
5' . 9' . 1 1" . 6"' . 2'' . 0\ Here the figures to the left and right of the 
eleven, in the multiplicand, are formed in the same way as in additioo, 
and the figures in the product follow the same law. When there are 
three figures in the multiplier, there must be two central elevens in the 
multiplicand, and so on. The only precaution to be observed, is simply 
that the product of the multiplier by the figures to the left of the eleven. 

Note continued from paye 271. 

The 2nd power, when the root (or a) is twice the factor, is also called the square; 
thus a^, or a to the second power, is sometimes called a square. 

The 3rd power is called the cube ; also, from analogy with the figure which re- 
presents it ; thus a to the third power, or a', is called a cube. 

The root of the 2nd power is also termed the square root, and that of the 3rd 
power the cube root. 

To express the root, the sign a/ is employed, which is in fact only an old form of 

the letter r. Thus the square root of m is expressed by V m; \/m is the cube root 
of m ; /v^ m == the 4th root of m, &c. Thus also V a + V a = 2 V a ; and 

AJJ these quantities may be factors of products — thus 4xa2x6xc"x V m 
^ 4 a^ b c^ V m. 
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should contain the same number of figures that there are in the remain- 
ing part of the multiplicand. 

Ex. 2. 2' . 11' . 9" X 3^ r = 10' . 8' . 1" . 3"' 

Obs. — The units of feet, in the multiplicand, may be either lineal or 
square feet. • 

Z)iui5zo»,~Ex. 1 . 3 1) 10^ 3M" . 8'" (8' .11". 8'" or 4' — ^"' Here 
the divisor is written at pleabure, the 10' . 3', in the dividend, is found 
by multiplying the divisor by 4', and taking one from the primes' figure ; 
the remaining figures make up elevens, as in addition ; then the quo- 
tient is the product of the 4 by (1' — ^ 1'"), or we shall always have a 
central eleven, with the law of elevens, as in addition. The multiplier, 
4', here used, may be any number. If any number be added to the 3rd'8 
figure in the dividend, this number will appear in the answer as the re- 
mainder. 

Ex. 2. 7) 1' . 2' . 6" 10'" . 9'^ . 5' In this example, 2' . 1" is the 

; — T, :;; — ;; multiplier employed to form the 

^ ,vj ^ LL , u .Ai dividend, and the answer con- 
tains a central eleven, with the usual law of elevens. 

Obs, — The units of feet, in these questions, may represent lineal, 
square, or solid feet. 

Demonstration of the Rules. 

Taking any figures, having the law observed in each row of figures 
in addition, we have, 

3' . 7' . 8" . 4"' = 3' . 7' + 8" . 4'", adding and subtracting 1', 

= 3' . 8' — 3" . 8'" = 3' . 8' [1' — 1"] ... (1.) 

Conversely, we have, 

2' . 5' [1' — 1"] = 2' . 5' — 5" . 5'", adding and subtracting 1', 

= 2' . 4' -h 9" . 7'" = 2' . 4' . 9" . 7'" ... (2.) 

SimUarly, 2Ml' . 9'" = 3' [1' — 1"] ... (3.) 

And conversely, 5' [1' — 1"] = 4' . 1 1' . 7"n ., . 

4f j;i'_l'"] = 3', 11'. S'"J ••• ^^'^ 

These properties, viz., (1.), (2.), (3.), and (4.), admit of a general, 
or algebraic demonstration ; but, with the view of rendering the inves- 
tigation as simple as possible, I have here taken particular cases. 

From these properties, we infer, that in order to form the complete 
law of elevens, we must multiply (1' — 1") by as many places of 
figures as there are accents to the minus unit within the vinculum. 

Let us now take an example in addition ; then, by property (1.) we 
have, 

2' . 4' . 9" . 7'" = 2' . 5' [1' — 1"] 
1' . 8' . 10" . 3"' = 1' . 9' [I' — 1"] 
3'.0'. 8". 11'"= 3'. 1' [!'— 1"] 

r . 2' . 4" . 9'" = 7' . 3' [1' — 1"] 

Now by property (2.), 7' . 3' [1' — 1"], when developed, produces 
a quantity having the complete law of elevens, as ia our question ; 
which proves the rule for constructing questions in addldciw. 



Ill 
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Taking a case in subtraction, similar to Ex. 2., we have, 
8^ 5' . 6" . 9'" = 8^ 5' + 6" . 9'". adding and subtracting 14" . 14 

= 8' . 5' — 8" . 5"' + 14" . 14'" 
= 8^ 5' [1' — 1"] + 14" . 14"' 

Hence we have, by subtraction, 

8^ 5' . 6" . 9'" = 8' . 5' IV — 1"] -i- 14" . 14"' 
4^ 4' . 10" . 11"' = 4^ 3' [1' — 1"] + 14" . 14"' 

4M' . 7" . icy" = 4^ 2' LI' — 1"] 
Now by property (2.), the development of 4' . 2' [ 1' — 1"], pro- 
duces a quantity having the complete law of elevens ; which establishes 
the rule for constructing questions in subtraction. 

Similarlv for multiplication, we have by property (3.), 
2' . 11' .'9" X 3' . 2' = 3^ 2' [3' (1'— 1")] = 9' . 6' [1' — 1"] 
Now by property (2.), the development of this last expression ob- 
serves the complete law of elevens, as found in the answer ; which 
establishes the rule for constructing questions in multiplication. 
For division, we have, by property (1.), 

10' . 3' . 1" . 8'" -f- 31 = 10' . 4' [1'— 1"] ^ 31 = 4' X 31 [1'— 1"] 
-^31 = 4' [1' — 1"] = 4' [1' — 1'"; 

Now by property (4.), the development of this last expression, gives 
us a central eleven, with the usual law ; which estabfishes the rule 
given for constructing questions in division. 

T. Tate, 

Mathematical Master of the National Society's 

Training Institution, Battersea. 



(Syttacta from €i)argei^. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES IN SCHOOL. 

I SUPPOSE all serious observers will agree, that the amount of moral and 
religious influence exercised by our national schools, bears no due proportion 
to the measure of what is called religious instruction ; and that we see ex- 
emplified in them to a considerable extent that which is the most melancholy 
of all things, the union of a very considerable acquaintance with the language, 
the facts, and doctrines of Scripture, with a great deficiency in those fruits 
which it is the only real end of all education to produce. It would be in vain 
to hope altogether to do away with the grounds lor such a remark. But what- 
ever assists in substituting, in all instruction that has any bearing upon religion, 
a practical character for dead mechanical forms, whatever gives a greater pro- 
minence to moral teaching, of a kind relating directly to the duties of children, 
tends immediately to such a result. And I cannot therefore but greatly desire, 
that, with a view to this, the religious instruction in all our schools should be 
given, at least in some measure, by tlve clergyman himself ; and that it should 
at all events be altogether taken out of the hands of monitors and pupil 
teachers, who, as a class, are clearly not fitted to be trusted in this department, 
however useful their assistance may l)e in large schools, in the more elementary 
and mechanical parts of instruction. Another point in which I am glad to 
see that Mr. Allen's authonty couftnn^ m^ o^xi ^Mi^^Hicwt^ is that of the in- 
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expediency of the use, as forms, of all broken catechisms, or explanations of 
the catechism. He says, ^* I am unwilling to load their memories with any 
other catechism than that of the Church of England. The broken catechism, 
which might be useful if tlie questions were printed without the answers, should, 
in my judgment, be banished from our schools." He does not mean by this, 
that good works of this kind are not very useful, as helps to the teacher, show- 
ing him how to adapt and vary his questions, so as to call forth the intelligence 
of the learner on the subject of the lesson ; but that it is this, which is their 
use, and not that of being themselves learnt as forms ; in which case they be- 
come mere foi-ms, no better understood than that which they ai*e intended to 
illustrate, and also are very apt to drive out or confuse the recollection of the 
precise words of the catechism itself, which it is very desirable to retain ac- 
curately, as a form, in the explanation and illustration of which, all fuller 
knowledge on the subject may be employed. 

Another point of much importance to be attended to is the manner in which 
the devotional exercises are conducted in the school, and the attention which 
is paid to the behaviour of the children at church. In the absence of the 
clergyman, the prayers ought always to be read by the master or mistress of the 
school ; and pains should be taken to avoid all appearance of haste or careless- 
ness in the performance of this exercise. If the clergyman be present, he 
should himself do this office ; and it would be well if he were to make a point 
of being present occasionally at the opening or closing of the school, with this 
express object There are cases, in which the school being in the immediate 
vicinity of the clergyman's house, he makes a regular practice of doing so every 
morning. An excellent custom ; but one, of course, only practicable under 
such circumstances. — From a Charge hy the Bishop of Salisbury, 1845. 

ON TRAINING CHILDREN TO REVERENCE FOR GOD's HOUSE. 

But a greater influence is probably exerted upon the religious character of 
children by the behaviour to which they are habituated at church than even by 
their devotions in the school room. It is needless to point out how very great 
room there is for improvement in this respect ; and how important an influence 
it would have in the formation of the whole religious character of the nation, if 
we could imbue the minds of the children in our schools with a due reverence 
for the house of God and his services ; and implant such feelings in their hearts 
as would develop themselves into an habitual devoutness in the house of 
prayer. I suppose few religious parents among the highly educated classes 
nave not considered with some doubt and perplexity the question of the age at 
which it is desirable to begin to take their children to church, and the degree 
in which it is fitting to aim at an intelligent attention to the service. The an- 
swer to these questions ought probably to vary considerably according to the 
individual character of children. But in our schools general mles must take 
the place of consideration for individuals ; and in expressing my own appre- 
hension that the children of our Sunday schools are commonly taken to church 
at a more tender age than is desirable, considering the great length of the ser- 
vice, I am aware that I am pointing out an evil for which it is very difficult to 
find a remedy. I have myself often wished that the circumstances of our 
Church were such as to allow, at least in our great towns, that the younger 
children should be collected to a shorter service apart from the general congre- 
gation, at which some brief instruction should be given them suitable to their 
tender years ; and that those only should be taken to church who were of an 
age to understand the service, and might be expected to attend to it. 

But whatever be the age at which children are taken to church, it is clearly 
most important that all temptations and opportunities to misconduct should be, 
as much as possible, removea, and every facility given for the formation of habits 
of attention and devotion. If children ate crowded oiv\xiC.o\iNCvv\«0L\.\i«w2vNKfe> 

T 1 
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with no room or provision for kneelinp^ in an orderly manner ; or if, as I have 
sometimes seen, they are allowed or even required to sit during^ the whole ser- 
vice, because it is considered that in that attitude they are more easily seen 
and kept in order, how is it to be expected that they should ever learn the idea 
that they are part of a congi-egation eniiaged in the worship of Almighty God ? 
I know few things more deserving the attention of a clergyman than to en- 
deavour to obtain in his church good and convenient space and accommodation 
for the children of his school ; and such an arranuremeut of benches and means 
of kneeling, as may best conduce to form a habit of that only fitting attitude m 
prayer, in the use of whiqh our congregaticms in general are so sadly deficient, 
and the neglect of which so greatly tends to carelessness and irreverence in 
prayer itself. — Ibid, 

EARLY AGE AT WHICH CHILDREN LEAVE SCHOOL. 

But whatever may be the pains taken in our schools, and should they even 
become, as regards teachers and means of instruction, all that we could desire, 
we must still sorrowfully confess that the education they can impart will be 
sadly defective. What should we say ourselves, if we were told that the edu- 
cation of our own children must terminate at eight, nine, or even ten years of 
age ? You all agree in stating that this is as late as boys can be retained at 
school in our agricultural parishes, though girls may perhaps remain a year or 
two later. It is useless to lament this, however much we may regret the pres- 
sure of that poverty which is its cause. It is useless to strive against it, or to 
blame parents for it, as if they were indiff'erent to the education of their child- 
ren, because they are constrained by urgent necessity to avail themselves of 
whatever trifling assistance even little hands can give in providing a scanty 
supply for their bodily wants. 

Such a state of things, however, seems to suggest the duty of more carefully 
considering in what manner any influence can be retained over children after 
they have left our daily schools, and how any further process of education can 
be carried on. — Ibid. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

My attention has been particularly directed to the means of carrying on 
education beyond the age at which the children of the labouring class com- 
monly quit the daily school ; and 1 have received from many of you much in- 
formation on the three points about which I made inquiry, viz., Sunday schools, 
evening schools, and public catechising. I have little to say about the first of 
these. Sunday schools are now all but universal, and need no recommenda- 
tion from me. And it is genei-ally felt, that where there is a daily school, the 
value of the Sunday school greatly depends upon the degree in which it is 
made the means of retaining under instruction older children, if possible, up to 
the period of confirmation. This may sometimes be done more successfully, if 
they are not mixed up with those who are still daily scholars ; but are formed 
into a separate class, consisting altogether of those under the same circum- 
stances. In cases in which the aid of voluntary teachei's is called in, (and 
without these no large Sunday school is likely to be eff*ectively conducted,) it 
is very important that the clergyman should exercise a close and careful super- 
intendence over the instruction they give. This ofl[ice is frequently undertaken, 
and necessarily must be, by persons whose own education has been very im- 
perfect. Such persons are very apt to fall into a style of vague exhortation, 
very unsuited for children, rather than to give that sound catechetical instruc- 
tion which should be aimed at. It is an excellent plan when the clergyman 
meets the teachere of his school on some evening in the week, and goes over 
with them the lesson which they are to give on the Lord's day. Such a practice 
greatly assists the teachers, ll s\.reT\g\\\e^% \}tve ^ic^wwersAwvXitVK^^w \\\ftm and 
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the clerg^ynian, and teuds to an uniformity of tone and spirit in the school, 
whicli, where there are many persons employed, will otherwise not always be 
preserved. — Ibid. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

I referred to evening schools in my charge three years ago, and expressed 
my hope that they might be made the means of much usefulness. I am obliged 
to say, that though there does not appear to have been any indisposition on the 
part of the clergy to try the experiment, the result cannot be described as satis- 
factory or encouraging. 

It seems that not much fewer than one hundred clergy in this diocese either 
now have, or within no great period of lime have had, evening schools in their 
paiishes ; but the very great majority of these have not found them succeed. 
In some cases the attendance is said to be good, but in general even this has 
fallen oflf after a little while ; and there are extremely few instances indeed in 
which such schools appear to be made the means of eflfective religious influence. 
In some places in which the clergyman himself acts as schoolmaster to a 
limited class on one or two nights in the week, he is able to report favourably 
of the result ; and there are cases in which a master of a superior kind carries 
on an evening school successfully. But on the whole it must, I am afraid, be 
allowed, that under existing circumstances it is not to be hoped that evening 
schools can generally be made a means of completing the work which the daily 
school in our parishes fails to effect, of training up the young members of the 
Church in a manner suitable to their profession. — Ibid. 

PUBLIC CATECHISING ON THE LORD's DAY. 

In connexion with Sunday and evening schools, and as bearing on the same 
object, I referred to public catechising on the Lord's day. On this head I have 
received a good deal of information, and the expression of some variety of 
opinion ; but the result of the whole is such as greatly to encourage me in re- 
commending the subject to your best consideration, and in expressing my 
opinion that the practice in question may be productive of much advantage, if 
considerately introduced and efficiently followecj up. 

It would, perhaps, be difhcult to name any other subject on which a greater 
concurrence of high authority may be adduced than this, as any person will vsee 
at once, by referring to the '' Documents and Authorities on Public Catechising," 
collected and published by the Rev. I. Ley. He will there find the most 
eminent divines of our Church, some by their practice upholding this duty, 
others lamenting its disuse, and enjoining its revival, and ascribing the imper- 
fect knowledge and vagueness of views on religious subjects so common among 
the members of the Church, in no small degree to the discontinuance of this 
exercise. But it would be unwise to overlook the fact, that the very general 
disuse of a practice so obviously good in itself, expressly directed by the rule 
of our Church, and enforced by such high authority, cannot but result from the 
existence of some considerable obstacles to its universal adoption. And I wish 
you fully to understand, that I do not desire to urge upon you the resumption 
of this practice as a matter of obligation, in compliance with the letter of tlie 
rule of the Church, and in disregard of these obstacles, but to invite you to con- 
sider in what manner and how far any attempt may best be made towards 
attaining the advantages which the Church had in view in enjoining public 
catechising. 

I find that at present there are. about eighty parishes in my diocese in which 
in some degree or other, and in some manner or other, something of this kind 
is carried on. But I should rather infer, from the answera I have received, 
that there are hardly so many as half of these places in which the exercise is 
conducted so as to be really profitable. Some clergy agamslaAa vWvxJeka^ V^%^ 
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discontinued it aftier trial, not finding any advantage from it. Others, that they 
did think it advantageous, but that it was distasteful tu their congregations. On 
the other hand, it has been satisfactory to me to observe, that in several cases, 
and those the very ones in which the exercise is performed in the manner most 
likely to be useful, the clergy state that their congregations in general are much 
pleased with it, and are sensible of the advantage they derive from it. 

In order that this may be the case, it is clear that the catechising must not 
consist in the mere formal repetition of the words of the catechism, but of a 
detailed and varied explanation and illustration of some small portion of it. A 
very few of the questions of the catechism itself having been put and answered, 
a single one, or at most two or three, will supply materials for the whole ex- 
amination, and a subject for development in a familiar practical lecture at the 
close. There are cases in which this is stated to be done with much advantage 
every Sunday for half an hour before the afternoon service, the adult members 
of the congregation being invited and encouraged to attend. Many are said to 
do so, and to evince much interest. One clergyman states, that in this manner 
he goes regularly through the catechism once in the course of the year. In 
other places certain times are fixed, as at the seasons of Advent and Lent, or 
one Sunday in each month, for catechising in the presence of the whole congre- 
gation, either after the second lesson or at the close of the service. One or other 
mode may be preferable, according to the circumstances of different places. I 
do not think that it would any where be found expedient to introduce catechis- 
ing after the second lesson every Sunday, there being also a sermon. Nor 
would it probably prove advantageous in large parishes to replace the afternoon 
sermon altogether by catechising. But the extent of its introduction might 
rightly be measured by the degree in which it was found, in each particular 
case, to tend to edification, with reference not only to the catechumens, but to 
the congregation at large. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that the success of such an experiment 
would probably in great measure depend upon the manner in which the exer- 
cise was performed. And the office of catechist is not to be discharged effi- 
ciently without forethought and preparation. It is not indeed the case, as is 
frequently said, that it requires a peculiar gift. But it does require that pre- 
vious consideration of the subject which will secure a lucid and simple order of 
questions, adapted to the capacity and information of those who are to answer 
them, and giving scope to the catechist himself for such explanation and prac- 
tical application of the matter in hand as may edify all. Much help in this 
exercise may, of course, be derived from books. Mr. Allen, in his recent re- 
port, says, that in questioning on the catechism, he has found assistance from 
Bishop Nicholson's, Bisliop Ken's, Bishop Wilson's, and Bishop Beveridge's ex- 
positions of it. Of more recent publications, a Charge, by Archdeacon Bather, 
entitled, •' Hints on Scriptural f^ducation and Instruction by Catechising," 
contains the practical advice of one who has himself proved in his own expe- 
rience the utility of what he recommends, while Bevan's " Help to Catechising," 
and Archdeacon Sinclair's " Questions on the Church Catechism," have been 
found useful in suggesting a course of detailed examination. — Ibid. 
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ADDITIONAL CLERGYMEN AND LAY HEADERS. 



*** The following correspondence has passed between Lord Sandon, Sir 
R. Inglis, and Mr. Kingscote, as the representatives of a numerous body of 
petitioners, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the subject of a large increase 
in the efi'ective force of the clergy, as well as the employment of an auxiliary 
force in the shape of lay scripture readers : — 
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ADDBE8S TO THE PRIMATE. 

. My Lord Archbishop, — We have the honour herewith to transmit very res- 
pectiuUy the accompanying address to your Grace, signed by many noble, 
influential, and respectable persons, vrho concur with us in the hope that your 
Grace and the other members of the episcopal bench will be pleased to take the 
whole subject of the same into your earnest and early consideration, with a view 
to the adoption, if not of the precise means therein suggested, at least of some 
means towards removing the crying and growing evil of a church inadequate 
to the wants of a rapidly increasing population. 

We are, my Lord Archbishop, 
Your Grace's very faithful and humble servants, 

Sandon. 

Robert Harry Inglis. 

Henry Kingscote. 

May it please your Grace, — ^The period during which it has please4 
Almighty God to continue to the Church of England the mild and paternal 
superintendence of your Grace, in the discharge of her highest ecclesiastical 
functions, has been marked by great and impoitant changes in our social, mo- 
ral, and political circumstances. 

A lengthened interval of peace, the advancement of literature, the arts, sci- 
ences, and civilization, and above all, the rapid increase of our population, have 
produced an alteration in the relative position of the several orders in society, 
which demands the grave considemtion of every one who desires to promote the 
well-])eing of the nation, but more especially of those who are the appointed 
guardians of her religfious institutions and the pastora of her people. 

Under these circumstances, and impelled by a heartfelt attachment to the 
scriptural principles of our established church, and by an earnest desire that its 
efficiency should be increased, and the interests of true religion more effectually 
pi*omoted through its agency, we, the undersigned, lay members of that church, 
venture with all respect to bring under the consideration of your Grace, some 
means by which, we trust, under the divine blessing, these great objects may 
be attained. 

Admirably as our parochial system seems calculated to meet the wants of 
the country, and to bring the ministrations of the clergy within the reach of all 
classes, still the increase of our population, and its unequal distribution, render 
it impossible that they should extend their pastoral care to the great majority 
of their flocks in large towns and populous districts. We do not forget the 
attempts made by the legislature, by voluntary associations, and by individuals, 
to remedy this defect ; but we are convinced that further measures are required 
to reach the full extent of the evil. We believe that the efficiency and useful- 
ness of the national church might be very greatly increased by arrangements, 
which, without introducing any organic changes, should bring into active ope- 
ration the powers and capacities now lying donnant in her existing institutions. 
To effect this, we believe, that two important objects must be accomplished, 
— 1st, the clergy must be increased in number, and 2nd, provisions must be 
made for a more systematic employment of laymen, in the exercise of functions 
which do not belong exclusively to the clergy. For the attainment of these 
objects, we would respectfully request your Grace and the other members of 
the episcopal bench to take into your consideration: — 

1. The expediency of increasing largely the numbers of the third order of 
our clergy — the deacons. And we venture to suggest that this may be effected 
by admitting, on such conditions as will maintain the order and discipline of 
our church, persons who have not the means or opportunity of proceeding to a 
university degree, but who are found competently trained for the service of the 
sanctuary — their advancement to the higher order of the ministry being made 
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contingent upon a faithful discharge during a lengthened period of the office 
of a deacon ; or upon such other circumstances as your Grace and the other 
members of the episcopal bench may think fit 

2. The propriety of sanctioning and encouraging the employment of a class 
of laymen, who, without altogether abandoning their worldly callings, might 
be set apart, under episcopal authority, to act as visitors of the sick, scripture 
readers, catechists, and the like, in parishes where their introduction should be 
approved of by the parochial clergy. 

The system of district visiting, and the appointment of lay scripture readers, 
under clerical superintendence, have already been adopted, we believe, with 
much success in many populous parishes ; but the present state of society re- 
quires that both these means of usefulness should be gi'catly extended, and 
brought into more immediate connexion with our ecclesiastical arrangements, 
lor we are fully persuaded, that the true strength of our church can never be 
completely known, until, by some such means, her lay members are enabled, 
under direct sanction and control, to take part in the discharge of all those 
offices which are not by her constitution restricted to the three orders of 
the ministry. 

To provide the necessary funds (which should be administered by a board, 
made up by a well-considered union of the clergy and laity) contributions may, 
we have little doubt, be extensively called forth, in off'erings and collections 
made for this specific object, at such periods and under such regulations as may 
be found desirable ; and we venture to hope, that an object, so directly affect- 
ing the efficiency of the church, would attract the sympathies and obtain the 
support of all classes within her communion. 

In venturing to urge upon your Grace the adoption of these measures, which 
would supply a link much needed between the parochial clergy and the com- 
munity at large, we are far from desiring to make any innovation in our eccle- 
siastical polity ; we only seek to restore to full vigour and efficiency one of the 
or(lei*s in our church, and to promote the appointment of officers already recog- 
nised by ecclesiastical authority, and for which at no period since the Keforma- 
tion has the position of the church more imperatively called. 

(Signed) Name. Residence. 

TvEPLY OF THE PRIMATE. 

My dear Lord, — I have submitted to the consideration of such bishops as 
could be conveniently assembled in town the memorial which was presented to 
me in January last by your lordship. Sir llobert Inglis, and Mr. Kingscote, 
suggesting the expediency of meeting the great and immediate wants of the 
church — 1st, by multiplying the nuni])er of deacons ; 2nd, by sanctioning the 
systematic employment of a class of layiijen, who, without altogether abandon- 
ing their worldly callings, might assist the clergy in the discharge of all such 
affairs as are not restricted by the church to the three orders of the ministry. 

It is, I trust, needlcvss to say, that these proposals have been considered by us 
witli the attention which is due, as well to the vast importance of the subject, 
as to the opinions and wishes of the very numerous and highly respectable body 
of laymen, who, by affixing their signatures to this memorial, have testified 
their attachment to the church, and their concern for the spiritual welfare of 
multitudes, who are now in a great measure prevented by circumstances from 
benefitting by its teaching and ordinances. In respect to the desirableness of 
adding to the number of the clergy, and adopting other safe and legitimate 
methods of increasing the efficiency of the church in populous towns and dis- 
tricts, there is not, nor indeed could there be, any diflerence of opinion amongst 
us. As regards the mode of proceeding best calculated to promote the bene- 
ficial objects which the memorialists have in view, I have been' requested to 
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communicate to them the following observations, tlie result of our joint consi- 
derations: — 

1. No considerable addition can be made to the existing number of clergy- 
men without additional funds for their support. 

*2. The salary required for curates at present is not greater than must be paid 
to deacons under the proposed scheme. 

The funds, therefore, which must be raised for the new class of deacons would 
sufHce for the maintenance of an equal number of additional curates ; and if 
tlie funds of the existing societies for maintaining additional curates were so 
enlarged as to furnish the means of supporting a larger number than are now 
employed, it is not probable that the bishops would interpose any unnecessary 
obstacle to the admission into the ministry of a sufficient number of persons to 
supply the wants of their respective dioceses, although every bishop must be 
allowed to judge for himself of the measures proper to be taken for supplying 
the wants of his own diocese by the ordination of as many persons as may be 
required, in conformity with the canons of the Church. It does not appear to be 
expedient to lay down any general rule on the subject, which might control the 
bishops in the exercise of their discretion, or diminish the securities which now 
exist for the due preparation of candidates for the ministry. 

With respect to the employment of lay scripture readers, it is thought that 
the question may be most properly left to the bishop of each diocese to 
encourage or sanction such provision, if he should think fit, in those parishes, 
the incumbents of which may be desirous of availing themselves of such 
assistance. 

I remain, your Lordship's faithful servant. 

To Viscount Sandon. W. CANTUAR. 

Lambeth, July. 



COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA, STACKALLAJS', IRELAND. 

%* The following is the report laid by the governors before the Lord Primate 
of all Ireland, at his first visitation of diis institution. Though dated nearly a 
year ago, it appears to have been only lately made public : — 

My LoiiD PUIMATE, 

" On the occasion of your Grace's first visitation of the College of St. 
Columba, the founders and governors deem it their duty to submit to you the 
following brief account of the progress that has been made towards the attain- 
ment of the objects for which the college was founded. 

Your Grace is aware that in April, 1843, possession was taken of Stackallan 
House, of which a lease for seven years was obtained, as a temporary site for 
the college. The warden and fellows were formally appointed on the 25th of 
that month, and, on the 1st of August following, the necessary repairs and alie- 
rations being completed, the educational department of the college was opened, 
and at the close of the tenn, ending on the 16th of December last, there were 
seven boys on the books. 

During the second term, ending on the 1st of July last, the number of boys 
had increased to seventeen, and at present there are twenty-five on the books of 
the college. 

As the cultivation of the Irish language is one of the principal objects of 
the institution, it will be desirable to explain to your Grace, in the first 
instance, the measures that have been adopted for the attainment of this end. 

Five Irish scholarships have been founded in the University of Dublin, under 
regulations which have received your Grace's approval, and that of the provost 
of Trinity College. These scholarships have already been the means of encou- 
raging and assisting several members of the university in the study of Irish. 
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Mr. Coffey, one of the first scholars elected on this foundation, who has spoken 
Irish from infancy, is now a fellow of St. Columha's, and to him has been en- 
trusted the instruction of the boys in that language. Another of the fellows, 
Mr. King, has also made considerable proficiency in the language, and is able 
to give very efficient assistance in teaching the boys ; he is at present engaged, 
in conjunction with Mr. Coffey, in preparing, for die use of the college, an Irish 
primer and reading-book. 

Arrangements have also been made with Mr. O'Donovan, one of the best 
Irish scholars now living, for the publication of a complete Irish grammar for 
the use of the higher classes. 

Twelve scholarships have also been founded in the college itself ; two of the 
value of forty guineas per annum, and ten of thirty guineas ; the two former 
are tenable only by boys who are vernacularly acquainted with Irish before 
their admission into the college, and the remainder are held on the condition of 
acquiring that language. 

Every scholar of the college is required to learn Irish daily, and several have 
made such proficiency, that we hope very soon to introduce conversation classes. 
But while we have thus paid every possible attention to the cultivation of the 
Irish language, we have not forgotten that another very important part of our 
undertaking is to establish a classical school of the best and most efficient kind. 
No pains or expense have been spared to effect this object ; and we have been 
fortunate enough to secure the services of a warden and fellows, to whose zeal 
and enerjjfy is mainly owing the success that has hitherto attended us. 

The classical department of the college has been placed under the care of 
two gentlemen, both of them in holy orders, who have been distinguished for 
their classical attainments in the University of Oxford ; and Mr. King, who is 
also in orders, and who was formerly a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, has 
undertaken to give instructions in science and in Hebrew. 

One of the fellows, Mr. Monk, is an accomplished musician, and, with his 
assistance, the warden has been enabled to establish singing classes among the 
boys, and to teach them the elements of music theoretically. Their success has 
been such, that the boys are able now to take part in the Psalmody in 
the parish church, and to perform occasionally the choral service in the college 
chapel. 

To another of the fellows, Mr. Du Noyer, has been committed the depart- 
ment of drawing, and, although he has joined the college only during the last 
teim, the pupils have made a very considerable progress under his instructions. 

A very competent teacher of modem languages (Mons. De Crettes) has been 
engaged. This gentleman is not a member of the college, but resides in the 
neighbourhood, and attends daily, or as often as is found necessary, to give in- 
structions. Besides French, which is his native language, M. De Crettes is 
qualified to teach Italian and German ; and any or all of these languages, 
if desired by the parents of the pupils, will be taught without any additional 
charge. 

In carrying out the remainder of our plan, we have experienced considerable 
difficulties, chiefly arising from the inadequacy of our present temporary house 
to supply the accommodation required. We must, therefore, take immediate 
steps to procure a permanent site for the college, and to erect, without further 
delay, the necessary buildings. 

For this purpose we must endeavour to add very considerably to our funds, 
by an earnest appeal to the friends of religious education ; and the support we 
have already received lead» us to entertain a confident hope that such an ap- 
peal will not be made in vain. 

To one donor, whose name we are not permitted to mention, our most grater 
fill thanks are due, for the munificent gift of il2,000, which is to be made the 
foundation of a permanent endowmevil. 
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We are also under deep obligations to several zealous friends for most 
valuable presents of carved oak furaiture, of plate for tbe service of tbe cbapel, 
of a large bell, and of an organ which has cost £600. Our beuefa<?tors have 
prohibited the public mention of their names, and therefore we can only express 
in this general way our thankfulness, and our conviction that the welfare of 
th^ institution is effectually promoted by donations such as these. They enable 
us at once to give to the house an air of dignity ; they remove, in a great mea- 
sure, the appearance of a new establishment ; and they tend to create those 
associations which have been found so important as auxiliaiies of education in 
our ancient schools and colleges. 

The liberality of our friends has also enabled us to collect together a most 
valuable and useful library. We have had your Grace's permission to employ 
the munificent donation which you were pleased to contribute to our funds, in 
the purchase of books, with which we hope to connect your name, and thus to 
record the honourable patronage you have given to the college, in a more per- 
manent manner than if we had expended your Grace's donation in the general 
purposes of the establishment. Other friends have also contributed some 
valuable books, so that we are now in possession of a most useful library of 
classical, theological, and miscellaneous literature. 

We consider it a most fortunate circumstance that we have been ena])led, in 
this early stage of our labours, to form a library so admirably adapted to pro- 
mote the purposes of the college, that it cannot fail to be felt as a great addition 
to the value of a fellowship, in the estimation of the class of young men whom 
we would desire to engage. 

A temporary chapel has been fitted up in a manner we hope not unbecoming 
its destination. And here again we are indebted to the munificence of our 
friends, of whom we can only name the president and fellows of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

In the internal discipline of the college we have desired to follow, as closely 
as possible, the model of our ancient institutions, and to exhibit the religion of 
our church in all its reality and purity. For this purpose we have provided 
that daily instructions shall be given m the holy scriptures, and in the Church 
catechism and formularies ; ana we have placed the college in close connexion 
with your Grace, and with the bishop of this diocese, resolved to sudmit our- 
selves in every respect to the guidance of your Grace's advice and authority, 
and to anticipate, if possible, your wishes. 

Acting upon these principles, we feel that we can look with confidence for 
the divine blessing upon our laboure, conscious that we are aiming only at the 
promotion of God's glory, and the welfare of His holy Church. 

We have provided, with the bishop's sanction, that morning and evening 
prayer shall be said daily, according to the order of the Church, in the chapel 
which his lordship has been pleased to license for the purpose. But on Sundays 
and all other holidays when there is public service, our chapel service is sus- 
pended, and all members of the college attend in the parish church. 

The success that has hitherto attended our efforts, and the present most pros- 
perous state of the institution, may be taken, we trust, as a proof of the sound- 
ness of the principles upon which it is conducted. To the warden and fellows 
our warmest thanks are due, for the manner in which they have at uU times re- 
ceived our advice and suggestions ; and we cannot allow oui*selves to doubt, 
that the same Providential Hand which has already raised up for the college, 
agents so admirably fitted for their work, and inclined the hearts of so many of 
His servants to befriend it by their munificence and their prayers, will continue 
His blessing, and provide for it the means which are necessjjry for its perma- 
nent and efficient endowment." 
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Oxford Theological Prize, — " That a 
divine revelation contains mysteries is no 
valid argument against its truth." 

The subject above stated, as appointed 
by the judges for an English essay, is 
proposed to members of the University 
on the following conditi(^s, viz. : — 

1. The candidate must have passed his 
examination for the degree of B.A. or 
S.C.L. 

2. He must not on this day have ex- 
ceeded his 28th term. 

3. He must have commenced his 16th 
term eight weeks previous to the day 
appointed for sending in his essay to the 
registrar of the university. 

In every case the terms are to be 
computed from the matriculation inclu- 
sively. 

Tlie essays are to be sent under a seal- 
ed cover to the registrar of the univer- 
sity on or before the Wednesday in 
' Easter week next ensuing. None will 
be received after that day. The candi- 
date is desired to conceal his name, and 
to distinguish his composition by what 
motto he pleases, sending at the same 
time his name sealed up under another 
cover, with the motto inscribed upon it. 
The essay to which the prize shall have 
been adjudged will be read before the 
university in the divinity school on the 
same day in the week next before the 
commemoration ; and it is expected that 
no essay will be sent in which exceeds in 
length the ordinary limits of recitation. 

Mrs. Denyer*s Theological Prizes. — 
The subjects for the year 1846 are — 

*' On the sujfficiency of the holy Scrip- 
tures for the salvation of Man." 

" On the Christian Duty of Humility." 

Persons entitled to write for the above- 
mentioned prizes must be in deacon's 
orders at least ; and on the last day ap- 
pointed for the delivery of the composi- 
tions to the registrar, have entered on 
the eighth and not exceeded the tenth 
year from their matriculation. 

The compositions are to be sent under 
a sealed cover to the registrar of the 
university, on oc^ before Saturday, the 
28th day of February, 184G. None will 
be received after that day. The author 
is required to conceal his name, and to 
distinguish his composition by "wVvaX 



motto he pleases ; sending at the same 
time his name, and the date of his ma- 
triculation, sealed up under another 
cover, with the motto inscribed upon it. 
P. B. Symons, Vice-Chan. 
Wadham College. 

Proposed Missionary College at Canter- 
bury. — ^The want of an adequate supply 
of ministers, duly prepared by special 
training to labour with eflfect in the de- 
pendencies of the British empire, has long 
been felt, and of late has been frequently 
expressed by those who have been called 
to preside over the colonial churches. 

In relief of this deficiency, it is pro- 
posed to found a college, of which the 
object will be to provide an education to 
qualify young men for the service of the 
church in foreign settlements, with such 
strict regard to economy and frugality of 
habits, as may fit them for the special 
duties to be discharged, the difficulties to 
be encountered, and the hardships to be 
endured. And there is reason to believe, 
from the result of a very extensive in- 
quiry, that a considerable supply of per- 
sons willing thus to dedicate themselves 
may be looked for from our endowed 
grammar schools and other sources. 

A site in the metropolitical city of 
Canterbury (the ruins of the ancient 
Abbey of St. Augustine), has, by the 
gift of a lay member of the church, been 
devoted to this design. And the sums 
derived from the limited applications of 
a single individual — independently of the 
site, and the assurance, from its munifi- 
cent donor, of yet further assistance to- 
wards the erection of the buildings, in 
addition to a large donation to the gene- 
ral fund, — already amount to JE39,000. 

It is proposed, therefore, to commence 
immediately the principal quadrangle of 
the college, which includes the chapel, 
hall, library, and apartments for fifty 
§tudents, with the requisite accommoda- 
tion for the officers and servants of the 
establishment. The arrangements of the 
building will be so constructed, as to ad- 
mit subsequent enlargement. 

The institution will be formed on our 
own collegiate models, and his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has consented 
to give statutes for the future govern- 
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The appointment of all the officers of 
the college will be vested in the two me- 
tropolitans and Lord Bishop of London, 
as the prelates more immediately con- 
nected with the church in the colonies. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury will be 
the perpetual Visitor of the college. 

It is proposed to endow and support 
the institution by free contributions, and 
by such moderate payments as may be 
required from the students ; it being un- 
derstood, that no contribution shall con- 
vey any right of nomination, or of in- 
terference with the government of the 
college. 

The property of the college will be 
vested in trustees. 

The following provisional committee, 
for forwarding the preliminary arrange- 
ments, has been appointed by his Grace 
the Archbishop : — 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Coleridge. 

The Ven. W. R. Lyall, Archdeacon of 
Maidstone. 

The Rev. Dr. Jelf, Principal of King's 
College, London. 

The Rev. B Harrison, Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Archbishop. 

Joshua Watson, Esq. 

A. J. B. Hope, Esq,, M.P. 

His Grace has also been pleased to 
nominate the Hon. Mr. Justice Patteson 
and William Cotton, Esq. as treasurers, 
and the Rev. Edward Coleridge, as hono- 
rary secretary. 

Lord Morpeth upon the Education of 
Farmers. — At the annual dinner of the 
members of the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society, Beverley, Lord Feversham pre- 
siding, after grace had been said by Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, and the usual loyal 
toasts had been drunk, Lord Morpeth, in 
proposing " Success to the Society," 
having made a few remarks upon the exhi- 
bition, spoke as follows : — *' I have some- 
times been led to apprehend, amidst all 
the perfection to which the breeding of 
stock and the exhibitions of cattle have 
attained, from the faultless symmetry of 
the short horn to the unquestionable 
proportions of pigs and sheep — amidst, 
also, the perfection which has been at- 
tained in the department of agricultural 
implements, of which your field to-day 
afforded such vaiious and admirable spe- 
cimens — I have sometimes been led to 
apprehend, whether we bestow on all 
occasions a corresponding degree of cul- 



ture and attention upon that which you 
will all admit to be the most important 
breed, the noblest stock of all the human 
animals ; whether amidst the increasing 
care and skill which day by day, and year 
by year, are expended upon the farm, we 
do all we ought to do to the farmer. Now, 
I am well aware that out of the materials 
here before me I must at once meet with 
the most satisfactory and triumphant 
refutation. Many, very many farmers 
here present there are, who may safely be 
pointed out, and then I might be asked, 
where would you look for more intelli- 
gence, for more enterprise, for more 
worth ? In the face of such an exhibi- 
tion as we have seen to-day, where 
would you desire better evidence of the 
skill and ability which are bestowed upon 
the management and cultivation of the 
land ? Where, and under what system 
could you wish to better the results that 
are set forth in the farming of the Wolds, 
and in the show fields of Beverley? 
Now, I am the very last person to coun- 
teract or weaken such a satisfactory tes- 
timony ; but what I wish for us all to 
strive for is, to make what is now partial 
become universal — to make the whole 
mass what the pattern samples are now 
made of. It would be superfluous at 
this time of day, and upon this occasion, 
to descant upon the advantages of edu- 
cation. Education is probably now 
more abundantly provided for than at 
any former period of our history. But, 
whilst the best and most approved me- 
thods of education are at the service of 
the wealthier classes, and the mercantile 
and commercial classes in our larger 
towns, — and while, on the other hand, 
there is a multitude of schools now open 
in our country parishes and villages, 
where the children of the agricultural 
labourers, and the working classes gene- 
rally, may receive a daily improving sys- 
tem of education, it has seemed to me, 
and to others far more competent to 
form a sound opinion, that'there is a de- 
ficiency in the special and appropriate 
modes of education best fitted for the 
sons of farmers. Now, the importance 
of this point turns very much upon the 
importance which ought to be attached 
to the class of farmers, and to the rising 
generation of English farmers. I, for 
one, attach the very highest importance 
to that class. I think they fill the most 
important place in the social scale of the 
British commonwealth. I think they 
have \\\g\v dMt\e% \.o ^\«.^%x%<ir-Sa^>'«i 
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themselves; and, perhaps, this is the 
class of duties which we are always most 
likely to remember. But, whatever par- 
liaments or legislators might do with 
respect to the laws which bear upon 
their condition, ic is plain that, in the 
present state of competition which besets 
every department of human industry and 
eflfort, if the farmer will do his duty to 
himself, — if he means to keep his place, 
or, as I fervently hope, to improve upon 
it, he must be wide awake, he must be 
up to ail the new methods and discove- 
ries which are every day so largely deve- 
loping themselves, and adding to the 
science of practical agriculture. Next, 
the farmer has duties to his landlord, 
reciprocal duties, I admit, in which the 
landlord largely shares. I am not now 
about to take up the question of leases, 
or any which may excite difference of 
opinion ; but I may observe in passing, 
that, in my belief, there is perhaps a 
greater degree of what is called security 
of tenure in the ordinary run of the 
Yorkshire landlords — this practically is 
the case — than can be found in Scotland 
or elsewhere, where granting of leases 
forms the system of more regular busi- 
ness. But if this be the case, and if the 
landlord is expected not lightly to dis- 
turb the tenure of the tenant, as I hope 
he never lightly will, then, on the other 
hand, the tenant owes it to the landlord 
not to let himself be grievously outrun 
in the management of his farm by his 
neighbours around him. And the last 
duties to which I would advert on the 
part of the farmer, are those which he 
owes to the agricultural labourers, on the 
strength of whose arms he so much re- 
lies, and on which he must so mainly 
depend. Now, it is upon the well-being 
and the good conduct of the labouring 
classes of this country, that I think our 
hopes and destinies as a nation, more 
than on any other thing mainly depend. 
And when I reflect how much the farmer 
has it in his power, and within his reach, 
not only to consult the material wants 
and the condition of those who work 
for him, but also to influence their cha- 
racter, and to raise their moral tone, I 
think it must be agreed that, in addition 
to the duties they owe to themselves 
and to their landlords, they have most 
serious duties to discharge to the class of 
agricultural labourers. But wherever 
there are high duties, there are also high 
responsibiUties ; and what I eaineBlY^ 
wish is, that the coming generation ol 



British farmers shall be trained fully up 
to the level of its duties and responsi- 
bilities. I beg pardon, gentlemen, for 
being so long in laying my premises; 
but I will fix my conclusion very short- 
ly. That which under the circumstances 
I should have originally thought most 
desirable, would have been to establish 
some distinct school in a rural district, 
in connection with some model farm, 
where a complete course of agricultural 
instruction might be pursued. Bat 
those with whom I have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting, came to the con- 
viction that we should not be able to 
raise sufficient funds, nor ensure a suffi- 
cient attendance, to set on foot and 
maintain such an object. However that 
may be, I believe many amongst you 
may be acquainted with the substitute 
we are endeavouring to introduce. 
There is already in existence a most ex- 
cellent school at York, where a very use- 
ful, sound, and complete education — 
when I say complete, I admit that it will 
not be so without religion and morality 
being taught at the same time — where 
such an education is provided for the 
young and middle classes, who have at 
present no such means afforded. What 
we propose is to attach to this school 
a large and commodious boarding house, 
where children from any distance may 
be accommodated and carefully attended 
to; and on the education at present 
given it is proposed to graft special in- 
struction in agricultural chemistry, in 
practical mechanism, or any other branch 
which recent discoveries have brought 
to bear upon this class of her Majesty's 
subjects. But this undertaking, like all 
others, stands in need of funds. I have 
been informed that many of the wealthier 
and spirited farmers in this district have 
given as much as £100 a-year ; and it is 
proposed that the entire expense for 
lodging, board, and education, shall be 
21 guineas a-year, which I hope will not 
be considered out of the reach of that 
class whose interest we are wishful to 
consult. But, as I said, to accomplish 
this we are in need of the sinews of war. 
£2,200 has been already subscribed ; and 
about £1,000 more is required, in order 
to make the boarding house and school 
contiguous to the present establishment 
And I ought to mention that many of 
the chief proprietors and leading noUe- 
men and gentlemen of the county, in- 
c\vid\tv% owt ivoble chairman, have come 
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sion. But perhaps their munificence, 
in the first instance, may have had the 
effect of deterring smaller subscriptions. 
If, however, the wealthy farmers would 
spare us £1 a-piece, we should probably 
be enabled to accomplish the whole ex- 
tent of our wish. Our York Yeoman 
School is well worthy of support, and 
with the addition of what we propose, 
would be a most valuable acquisition to 
British farmers. I again beg pardon, for 
being indiscreet — tedious I know. But 
I thought that, having occasion to ad- 
dress you, you would forgive me, if, in> 
stead of indulging in vague generalities 
in praise of agriculture, I should at once 
call your attention to a project which, 
to my mind, would be most useful, most 
desirable, and which is most extremely 
wanted. And I feel that it would be as 
weU for us to make an intellectual co- 
operation second to our mechanical con- 
trivances, for when we have made man 
keep pace with the machine ; when we 
have made the human breed as tho- 
roughly furnished to the work as the 
best and most faultless of our short- 
horns ; when we can not only point to 
the rest of England, and, so far as the 
northern counties of the island are con- 
cerned, show our agricultural labourers 
superior to our brethren of the south, 
not only in the amount of wages, but in 
the physical energy which more than re- 
pays the. outlay, — ^when, besides these, 
we have made every class of the farmers 
take the same high ground in all their 
resources of intellectual affinity, it will 
then be with the best conscience, and 
with the surest auguries of prosperity, 
that we shall drink the toast 1 have now 
to propose, — " Success to the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society." 

The Charter House. — ^The two new go- 
vernors in the places of Earl Grey and 
Lord Canterbury, are the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Lord Devon. 

Merchant Tailor^ School. — ^The Rev. 
James Augustus Hessey, B.D., Fellow 
and Dean of St. John's College, Oxford, 
has been elected head master of this 
school, in the room of the Rev. J. W. 
Bellamy, B.D., resigned. 

City of London School. — ^The annual 
meeting, for the purpose of hearing the 
report of the examiners, and for award- 
ing the prizes open for distribution to 
the most proficient among the pupils in 



their different grades, was held on the 
1.5th ult., in the theatre belonging to 
this excellent institution. The Lord 
Mayor, with praiseworthy punctuality, 
took the chair precisely at one o'clock, 
having around him a numerous party of 
gentlemen and ladies, who betokened a 
warm interest in the proceedings. We 
noticed Aldermen and Sheriffs Hunter 
and Sidney, Dr. Conquest, Mr. Hobler, 
Mr. Hale (the chairman of the school 
committee), and many members of the 
court of common council. The proceed- 
ings were opened by the head-master, 
the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, who read a re- 
port, from which it appeared, that the 
condition and prospects of the school are 
highly satisfactory, that the number of 
scholars, now amounting to 488, shows 
a considerable increase on the number 
of the previous year, and that there is 
great promise of a distinguished career 
for those who have gained the highest 
honours of the school. Declamations in 
honour of the memory of the founder, 
John Carpenter, of whom a very fine 
statue has recently been erected on the 
premises, were delivered — 

In English, by Henry Judge Hose, se- 
nior Carpenter scholar. 

In Greek, by William Thomas Barry. 

In Latin, by Thomas Holwell Cole, 
Carpenter scholar. 

In German, by John J. Wilkinson, 
Carpenter scholar. 

In French, by Henry Stewart Fagan. 

They were all marked, in delivery, by 
correctness of intonation and consider- 
able approaches to a high power of elo- 
quence ; but, if we are bound to discrimi- 
nate, the highest meed of praise must un- 
hesitatingly be awarded to Mr. Fagan. 

In the distribution of prizes, the ''Beau- 
foy scholarship" of £50 per annum was 
awarded to Henry Judge Hose ; Sir M. 
M. Montefiore's prize of 10 guineas to 
Henry S. Fagan ; the Caipenter scholar- 
ships of £35 per annum, and a premium 
of £50 to William I>ewis and George F. 
Wright; Dr. Conquest's gold medal to 
L. B. Seeley ; Sir J. Shaw's medal to 
J. J. Wilkinson ; the Beaufoy medal to 
S. Barry ; and Mr. Lott's medal to T. L. 
Lingham. The other prizes, books of 
different value, were distributed to a 
much larger number. The institution of 
additional scholarships to those already 
founded by The TimeSf Mr. Beaufoy, &c., 
were announced amidst general applause 
and congratulation. 

At the c\o%e ol \Xifiaft ^^QSi^^^^i^ 
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which occupied considerable time, votes 
of thanks to the examiners, the head- 
master, the benefactors, and the chair- 
man were proposed, carried unanimous- 
ly, and responded to in an appropriate 
manner by the Rev. Mr. Miller, M.A., 
Mr. F. Fuller, M.A., Rev. Dr. Mortimer, 
&c. The Lord Mayor, in returning thanks, 
announced his intention of giving three 
prizes for the ensuing year — one of £10 
for the higher, and two of £5 each for 
proficiency in the junior classes. 

Education in Ireland. — ^The annual re- 
port of the Irish Education Commission- 
ers for the year 1844-45, has been pre- 
sented to parliament by the royal com- 
mand. It is addressed to William, Lord 
Heytesbury, the Lord-Lieutenant and Go- 
vernor- General of Ireland, and bears date 
the 20th May last. The commissioners 
report that the procuring from the mas- 
ters' reports of the course of instruction 
given in each school, the time so occu- 
pied by the teachers, the books employ- 
ed, the keeping in a state of good and 
substantial repair such of the various 
school houses as they are enabled to up- 
hold with the funds entrusted to their 
care, the management of the different 
estates vested in them, and the endea- 
vour to increase the comfort and improve 
the condition of their respective tenant- 
ries, have occupied much of their time 
and attention. They have selected se- 
veral students to fill royal scholarships 
in the university, and have founded five 
royal scholarships of the annual value of 
£25 each, tenable for five years, in con- 
nection with the Cavan royal school, in 
consequence of repeated applications 
made to that effect by the master. An 
application having been submitted to the 
commissioners, for contribution towards 
the expense of reducing Lough Sneagh 
to a permanent summer level, and it 
having been strongly urged that such a 
project, if carried into effect, would be 
beneficial to that part of the coun- 
try, they felt that it was incumbent 
upon them to subscribe towards the at- 
tainment of so desirable an object. With 



a view to foster that improvement which 
is manifestly and steadily taking place, 
they have resolved upon granting to such 
tenants as shall be reported to them as 
deserving, annual premiums of farming 
implements, according to the respective 
merits of the candidates. They regret, 
however, to Jbe obliged to state to his 
excellency, that the agriculturist, having 
been more than once fired at, they have 
thought it their duty to apply to govern- 
ment for the establishment of a police 
force in that district, and have under- 
taken to erect barracks for their accom- 
modation. They have resolved upon 
appointing an agriculturist to reside 
upon and instruct the tenants of the En- 
niskillen school estate, in an improved 
mode of husbandry. Many of the schools 
of private foundation continue to be most 
numerously attended, especially those of 
Kilkenny, Carrickmacross, Bandon, and 
Clonmel. The diocesan schools of Derry, 
Limerick, and Ferns, are numerously at- 
tended, both by boarders and daily stu- 
dents. Since their last report they have 
paid to the credit of government, the 
sum of £77 ; and the sum of £240, being 
the annual instalment payable for al- 
lowances made out of the consolidated 
fund, for the repairing of Raghoe school 
house, and the building of that of Clon- 
mel. Such are the principal features of 
this report, which, of course, refers for 
the most part, to matters of merely local 
interest. 

Hanover. — The King of Hanover pub- 
lished a decree on the 6th inst., forbid- 
ding his Catholic subjects destined to 
enter holy orders, to study theology out 
of the German universities, the govern- 
ment having ascertained by experieoce, 
that the clergymen educated in foreign 
universities were animated with an anti- 
national and ultra-montane spirit. The 
universities here alluded to are those of 
Louvain, in Belgium, and of Friburg, in 
Switzerland, which are frequented in 
preference by the Catholic youth of Ha- 
nover, and are placed under the direction 
of the Jesuits. 



During the last month the following books have been received: — 

Stories of the Primitive and Early Church. By Sophia Woodrooffie. Edited, 

with an Introduction to the Subject, by G. S. Faber, B.D. ISmo. pp. 208. (Seelqf.) 
Passages from the Life of a Daughter at Home, i2mo. pp. 158. {Ibid.) 
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ON PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

A PAPER READ AT ONE OF THE ORDINARY MEETINGS OF THE CHURCH 

SCHOOLMASTERS* ASSOCIATION, 

Although many different opinions exist upon the subject of public 
examinations, I am not aware that it has ever been brought before this 
association. I purpose, therefore, to make a few remarks upon it, 
which, I trust, will be followed by a discussion both profitable and in- 
teresting. 

Many of the remarks, which have been made at our meetings upon 
inspection, will apply equally to examinations, and although in some 
points there may be a material difference between the two, yet I ima- 
gine that those who object to the former, would also object to the lattery 
but whether we approve or disapprove of them is of very little conse- 
quence, as the question has been settled by others, to whom we are 
bound to submit. It was to, little purpose that the author of " Educa- 
tion for the People," pleaded a few years ago for " no examinations,*^* 
*' no rewards," &c. 

I am far from believing that examinations are unmixed good or evil ; 
according to the manner in which they are conducted they may be pro- 
ductive of the most opposite effects. The object of an examination I 
conceive to be to find out the efficiency of a school, to show what the 
children know, and whether they retain what they are taught, while 
inspection in addition to this aims at detecting defects in discipline or 
instruction, with a view to suggest remedies. The results of either 
must depend chiefly upon the person acting as inspector or examiner. 
An examination is generally conducted by the clergyman of the parish, 
or some one well acquainted with local circumstances and details, and 
who can thus make allowance for peculiar advantages or disadvantages ; 
it is thus carried out under more favourable circumstances than inspec- 
tion, which is generally conducted by one who, although perhaps more 
experienced in school matters, is a total stranger to the children, and 
ignorant of an3rthing which may be favourable or detrimental to the 
success of the particular school. My 'pinion is, that public examina- 
tions, if they pass off in a satisfactory manner, may be of great advan- 
tage in interesting subscribers and parents, and in giving encouragement 
to the schoolmaster, who can have no greater pleasure than to see that 
his efforts have given satisfaction. On the other hand, no practical 
teacher will question that a private examination of a school, which will 
lead the master to observe some deficiency, however unpleasant it may 
be at the time, is likely to prove highly beneficial. One of the most 
diflicult lessons for the human heart to learn, is to bear reproof; and no 
persons in any station of life require this spirit of patience more than 
we do. Being by our employment accustomed to absolute control over 
our children, the natural pride of our hearts is fostered, and therefore 
frequently unfitted to learn from the experience of others. The school- 
master should at all times receive the suggestions of the clergy with 
deference and thankfulness, however theoretical or opposed to his own 
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opinions they may appear to be, and should believe that he has but one 
object in view in all. that concerns the school, viz., the temporal and 
eternal welfare of the children. It certainly requires considerable nicety 
in throwing out hints for the improvement of a school, as it may other- 
v<dse tend to weaken that confidence which the schoolmaster should 
always feel, and without which it is almost impossible for him to go on 
with pleasure to himself or satisfaction to those under whom he acts. 
I believe there is no way by which we shall be more likely to gain the 
confidence and respect of the managers of our school, than by letting 
them see that we are at all times glad to receive suggestions by which 
the efficiency of our schools may be promoted. I remember being at 
an examination a few years ago, when the clergyman, speaking in com- 
mendation of the master, said, amongst other things, that he was always 
willing to learn. I wish that every clergyman could bear the same 
testimony respecting his schoolmaster. If this spirit pervaded the 
whole body of schoolmasters, surely every one living within a reasonable 
distance from this office, would enrol himself as a member of our associa- 
tion, and endeavour to benefit by the advantages which it oflfers. 

The result of an examination must depend almost entirely upon the 
persons conducting it. It is of the utmost importance that he should be 
one who can adapt his questions to the ideas of children, who can bear 
with their dulness and stupidity, and who possesses tact and ability to 
engage the attention and to win the aflPections ; in short, he should 
be a thorough schoolmaster, well versed in every branch of in- 
struction usually taught in our schools. It is of some importance to 
remember, that it is not always the best scholar who makes the best 
examiner ; the most eloquent speaker or profound mathematician may 
be quite unfit for the office of schoolmaster. While many of our 
clergy devote much of their time to their respective schools, and thereby 
gain much experience in the art of teaching, and great facility in ques- 
tioning children, it is well known that there are many others, who, 
although they may frequently visit their schools, are not in the habit of 
personally assisting the master, and perhaps know little or nothing of 
practical education. I hope I shall not be understood as speaking in any 
way disrespectfully of the clergy, or of any part of them, I believe 
that the clergyman who leaves the management of his school entirely 
to the master, may be quite as zealous and do as much good for the 
cause (although in a different way) as he who daily visits and works in 
his school. There is a great difference of opinion among clergymen 
about their own duty as regards the schools. Many feel in themselves 
a deep and personal responsibility for the spiritual welfare of their paro- 
chial children, and devote as much time to watching over them as they do 
to the rest of their flock ; while there are others who delegate the entire 
charge of the younger members of their flock to the schoolmaster, and 
having done their best to choose a person qualified for that office, think 
they have then little more to do, and leave the master and scholars to them- 
selves, except that they are sometiihes honoured with a casual visit, and 
his attendance at the public examination, when all is expected to go on 
well, although the person conducting the examination may be quite 
UD£t for it ; and if so, wlLielYier Vve \i^ ^ cV^i^-^m^ysv Qr layman, I am 
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bold to assert, he may do the master a positive injustice. I dare say 
there is not one schoolmaster here who has not at some time or other 
had the mortification to hear questions put to his children which would 
puzzle many an adult person, or put in such a form as to be quite unin- 
telligible, when some simple change in the wording of it would have 
ensured a ready answer. The person who will ask a class of boys, after 
having heard them read a chapter in the history of England, what was 
the ultimate result of all these proceedings, would not be very likely to 
draw out their knowledge of English history. Stow relates, in his work 
on moral training, that a gentleman having been invited to examine the 
children attending the Glasgow Normal School, the first question he 
put was, " Is it not a fact, children, that mutation is stamped upon all 
sublunary objects ?" They were, of course, unable to answer so diffi- 
cult a question ; and the gentleman went away, no doubt, the editor 
remarks, with the conviction that they were a dull and stupid set 
of children. I remember a clergyman once asking a little boy in my 
school, who had just learned a portion of the Catechism, to say the 
Creed, but the boy made no reply ; I was then taken to task about it, 
and feeling certain he knew it, called him to me, and desired him to say 
the Belief. The boy did so, and was asked by the clergyman why he 
did not say it to him ; the boy replied, ** Please, sir, I didn't know what 
you meant by the Creed." At all examinations the master should either 
have the management of it, or, at the least, should not be prevented 
from assisting the examiner by changing the form of a difficult question 
into one more adapted to the capacities of the children. 

We generally find the subscribers and friends of our schools inte- 
rested in examinations, and it is of the utmost importance to keep that 
interest alive, for it is evident that our schools must be supported by 
their subscriptions, and the efficiency of the school must, in a great 
degree, depend upon the amount. A public examination gives sub- 
scribers an opportunity of seeing and judging for themselves respecting 
the character of the institution they are called upon to support, and by 
what they see and hear upon such occasions they may be satisfied that 
their subscriptions are given for an object of paramount importance to 
the safety of our church and nation. They are reminded in a living 
way, that in their own immediate neighbourhood, the poorest child may 
acquire an education which will teach him to be contented with his 
condition, however mean; show him the vanity of all earthly distinc- 
tions ; be an antidote for the evil suggestions of a corrupt heart within, 
and of a world that lieth in wickedness without ; — which will prepare 
Mm for the faithful discharge of his duties in this life, and lead him to 
look forward, through the merits of his Redeemer, to a crown of glory 
in the next. By attending our examination, the public would hear 
that, while rival schools around us aim at nothing more than intellec- 
tual attainments, our church, on the other hand, not neglecting these, 
provides, in the first place, that her, children shall be taught as soon as 
they are able to learn, all things which they ought to know to their 
souls' health, including many points which others neglect, one of which 
I may mention, of no trifling importance, viz., reverence for authority 
and respect for superiors; in this, as in maxv^ otViet m'&X»xtfi^'fe,^^'^\si.^ 
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herself to be in an especial manner the poor man's church, though at 
the same time adapted for all sorts and conditions of men. But per- 
haps an objector will say. Why cannot the friends and supporters of 
the school visit it when the ordinary business is going on ? They may 
do so if they please ; our schools are open to receive them at all times; 
but in geneial the " Visitors' Book*' will tell how few avail themselves 
of the opportunity. It is very true, that what may be done at any time 
is very likely not to be done at all.) But even if our schools were visited 
frequently by the friends and subscribers, I would much rather that a 
stated time should be fixed for their attendance, and this for many 
reasons. The working of the monitorial system upon which our schools 
are conducted, is attended with an unavoidable noise, which is very 
unpleasant to most persons, and to one inexperienced might convey an 
incorrect idea of the state of a school. If only one class is allowed to 
proceed with its work, this must be attended with loss to the rest. Upon 
such occasions the mind of the master might be disturbed by symp- 
toms of irregularity or disorder in any other part of the school, or he 
might have been previously unprepared to receive visitors ; for there 
are occurrences sometimes in schools which will ruffle the calmest tem- 
per, and will unfit the best amongst us (for the time) for the proper dis- 
charge of our duties. But at an examination both master and boys 
will take care to be in the best possible mood, having their attention 
directed only to one thing at a time, and with nothing to withdraw 
them from it ; thus affording a favourable opportunity of giving the 
children a fair trial, provided that some allowance be made for bashfiil- 
ness and timidity. If subscribers and friends of schools were at all 
acquainted with the difficulties of school -keeping, and came to lend us 
a helping hand, we should then be glad to see diem at any time ; but 
this is seldom the case. They mostly come merely to look on. 

Next in importance to the subscribers of a school, in reference to an 
examination, are the parents of the children, to whom an examination 
gives an opportunity of judging what sort of education their children 
are receiving. Many of the parents of the lower classes are very bad 
judges of a good education, and, in many instances, form their ideas of 
a child's progress by his writing, which, however useful in its proper 
place, is but of secondary importance. It h'equently happens, that 
ignorant or impatient parents do the character of a school much injury 
by estimating its merits by one favourite branch of instruction. Again, 
should their child become troublesome or rude, they are ready enough 
to complain, that by going to school he learns everything that is 
bad; but should a marked improvement take place in his moral 
conduct, they never for one moment think of attributing it to the 
eflfects of a sound religious training, which alone is worthy of the name 
of education. The majority of parents, I believe, form their estimate 
of education by the amount of secular knowledge acquired, without one 
thought of the religious instruction of their children. Now an exami- 
nation would show to such persons how much importance we attach to 
" the one thing needful," and, that of all knowledge, we set the most 
value upon that which makes ** wise unto salvation ;" while we do not 
undervalue such instruction as ma^Xit u'^eiviX.'Ya.^w^a^V^^ Y^votof view, 
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but, on the contrary, teach our children its real value, and show them 
how to make it really useful. Parents would see, by making themselves 
acquainted with the benefits their children derive through the benevolence 
of the wealthier classes and the kindness of their parochial clergy, that 
they are the real friends to the poorer classes, and might be led to feel 
some degree of gratitude and respect for their benefactors, in which too 
many of them are lamentably deficient. If the parents of the children 
attending our schools knew how much both of money and labour were 
spent in the education of their offspring, surely they would think it a 
favour to have a child there, and would more readily co-operate with 
us in our laborious work. How different a spirit generally manifests 
itself, we are all too well aware. Allowing that the better sort of persons 
who avail themselves of the advantages our schools offer, are becoming 
more sensible of the advantages of education, yet there are many who 
appear quite insensible to the fact that they are under any obliga- 
tion to the managers and supporters of our schools, and do not forget, 
should an opportunity offer, of showing their independence. Now I 
cannot but think, that^examinations at which parents are present, will 
be highly useful in giving them correct views of education. What a 
blessing it would be if the clergy could induce the parents to carry into 
their domestic arrangements the spirit of that religion taught in the 
church and school, that so the heads of every family, from the highest 
to the lowest, might let their light so shine, that their children might 
feel religion to be a practical thing, by which the whole course of our 
life and conduct should be regulated. Do what we may for the training 
of our children, every day my opinion is confirmed, that the parents are 
the persons to form their characters ; they possess many advantages 
"which the schoolmaster does not. 

Again, what an admirable opportunity does an examination present 
to the clergyman of addressing a few words of advice to the parents. 
There they are, all assembled together for one common object, and that 
a most interesting one, — to witness the improvement of those whose natu- 
ral tie of relationship must render them most dear. What a pleasing 
sight it is to view, upon such occasions, the cheerful, happy counte- 
nances of both parent and child. Who c£in witness such a sight with- 
out the deepest interest, or watch unmoved the anxiety of the pastor 
for the safety of his lambs ? And when, let me ask, could a more 
favourable opportunity be pitched upon for encouraging, exhorting, 
and entreating parents to join with him in his labour of love ? ** A 
word fitly spoken," says the wise man, " is like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver ;" and never surely could a word be more fitly spoken 
than at such a time. I am certain that a public examination may be 
productive of great benefit in establishing a mutual confidence between 
the clergyman and a portion of his flock, and in a large parish where it 
would be almost impossible to visit them individually, affords an occa- 
sional opportunity of meeting them collectively. One thing, however, 
we must admit with respect to the parents, — they who are least inte- 
rested about their children, will be most likely to stay away. 

While public examinations, if well conducted, are productive of much 
benefit to the school through the parents aTidib\xb&c:c\b^x^, Xk^Vi Yc&kX^ssci^^ 
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for good is no less upon the children and master. The children them- 
selves look forward in general with pleasure to a coming examination, 
and by proper management it may be turned to their advantage. I 
know of nothing which will stimulate children to persevere in their stu- 
dies more than the kind encouragement of the clergy ; and this they will 
never fail to obtain, if they acquit themselves in a creditable manner. 
It is a good principle in education to be frequently retracing our steps, 
and calling ourselves to account for the store of knowledge which has 
been deposited in the mind ; and an examination would always require 
our children to arouse their latent energies, and call forth every dor- 
mant faculty to prepare themselves, and to refresh their memories upon 
the elementary subjects of instruction in which they are expected to be 
well versed. And as with the boys, so with the master. Allow him to 
be a devoted, conscientious man, yet are there no times when his ener- 
gies will flag, and his zeal require to be re-kindled ? I am ready to 
acknowledge for one, and I doubt not many others will candidly con- 
fess the same, that there are times when they seem to drag on heavily 
in their work, and for reasons to them unaccountable, find themselves 
unwillingly performing their duties in a very little more than a merely 
mechanical or perfunctory manner. There are times when the diflicul- 
ties of our office press so heavily upon us, that the school-room seems 
to have no attractions, and all the concerns of it wear a dull and melan- 
choly aspect, which almost causes us to sit down in despair. All this I 
maintain may happen, and yet I believe that a man may be perfectly 
correct in principle ; he merely wants something to lead him to look at 
the bright instead of the dark side of the picture ; and will not the test 
to which he is put by an inspection or examination, teach him at such 
times as these an important lesson, by arousing him to put forth all his 
energies, and knowing that events belong to God, will he not pray with 
redoubled fervency for the divine assistance and blessing ? and having 
done his best, and committed liis works to God, he will be kept from 
that over anxiety which is apt at times to seize the mind, and mar our 
best endeavours. Humble dependence on God, and a becoming confi- 
.dence in our children, will tend to keep us calm and collected in all our 
trials. A schoolmaster, I think, can have no greater incitement to per- 
severance, than to find that his labours have given satisfaction to those 
under whom he acts. It must be admitted that there is danger in this, 
lest our principles of action should become corrupted, and instead of the 
glory of God and the interests of our children being our object, we 
should aim at human applause and empty show. While we strive to 
give our children an education which will be approved, let us make sure, 
in the first place, that it will be approved by God ; and let us never 
forget that a day is coming, when he who knoweth the heart and tiieth 
the reins, will judge us according to our works. Supposing that we 
have in our several offices given entire satisfaction, let us beware lest 
we rest satisfied with the point we have attained, or suffer ourselves to 
indulge in a spirit of boasting or self-confidence. It will be well for ua 
at such a time to look into our own hearts ; and if we deal honestly 
and impartially with ourselves, we shall soon find much more to humble 
us than to puff us up. The expeiiencfe oi m^xc^ \\^V\saa.^^\RasiVR3» 
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has prored, that as with theu: spiritual so it is with their scholastic con- 
cerns ; if they find themselves, like the psalmist, believing that God has 
made their hill so strong, that they cannot be moved, he soon for a time 
hides his face, and they are troubled. If at any time we find the result 
of our examinations not so favourable as we could wish, let us not be 
discouraged, but use our best endeavours to turn all to good account. 
Let us start afresh. Let us go forth to work, more self-devoted, more 
zealous, and more prayerful. For it has been well said, that school- 
masters should be men of prayer, and then they would be men of 
power. B. 



A VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER'S METHOD OF TEACHING 

GRAMMAR. 

Rev. Sir, — I have read with much interest some letters recently 
inserted in the Journal on the subject of teaching grammar in schools. 
With your permission, I shall be glad to lay before your readers the 
method I have for some time practised. There are, I doubt not, errors 
in it which perhaps some of your correspondents will kindly point out. 
My chief object is to elicit the views of others, 

I divide the boys in my school into two classes. I use books, for I 
do not well see how any person can teach grammar without them. 
My second class use " Wilson's Outlines of English Grammar," and 
my first " Reid's Rudiments of English Grammar." These writers, I 
am aware, vary in some points, yet it is almost impossible to find 
two grammars coming nearer to uniformity, I expect each boy to 
learn a certain portion of his grammar by rote at home, which he 
says in the morning. The second class, who are little boys, are 
questioned very stricfly as to the meaning of the words which occur 
in the lesson ; then as to the meaning of the sentence ; and examples 
are given illustrative of the lesson. Every difficult word found in the 
lesson is explained, and thoroughly worked into the mind ; the defi- 
nitions of the parts of speech, of number, gender, case, person, tense, 
mode, and so on, are so completely learned, that the little pupil would 
as soon forget his own name as them. When the boy is familiar 
with the definitions, he is taught to put his knowledge into use. He 
tells which is a verb, which a noun, and which a pronoun. But I 
do not think it right to burden the young scholar's mind too much ; 
and omit many of the chief difficulties till he is considered fit to be 
put in the first class. I never receive an answer from little boys 
without requiring a reason, and I have invariably found this plan to 
be attended with great advantages. If a boy tells me, ** John is a 
noun," he also tells me why. If he tells me, " love is a verb," he 
tells me that it is called so because it affirms something of some noun 
or pronoun ; and so on with the other parts of speech. I cause all 
my pupils to write a deal on their slates, and sometimes a boy writes 
fifty verbs, sometimes fifty nouns, &c. The reading lesson is made an 
exercise of grammar. 



" The" 
'* way" 
" was" 
" long" 
"the" 
" wind" 



" way. 
»> 
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The first class is taught all about the numbers, genders, cases, per- 
sons, tenses, and moods. The etymology and meaning of every difficult 
word are explained, and pieces are parsed every day. Every difficult 
word in the reading lesson presents a subject for a question or two. 
I explain, where a word may be a verb, where it may be an adjective, 
and where it may be a noun. I have found it to be very useful to 
employ the first class boys, in parsing a verse (which is written on the 
slates), after the following example. 

" The way was long, the wind was cold. 
The minstrel was infirm and old ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joj. 
Was carried by an orphan boy.'' 

article, because it limits the signification of the noun ** way." 

noun, the name of a thing. 

verb, it affirms something of the noun ** way. 

adjective, it qualifies the noun ** way. 

article, it limits the signification of the noun " wind. 

noun, the name of a thing. 

And so on with the rest of the verse. After this manner the pupil is 
compelled to think, and to put down what he thinks. Another day he 
writes down the number, gender, case, person, &c., &c., and gives his 
reason for everything he asserts. This is a sure method, and so 
greatly does it contribute to correctness of judgment, that out of 
abundance of questions I put to my scholars, I seldom, when the 
question is rightly understood, get an improper answer. 

The rules of syntax are learned, and occasionally one is written out 
legibly on the slate ; and bad sentences, illustrating the violation of the 
rule, are placed under. The rule is then driven into the mind, and the 
pupil is shown how to apply his knowledge. I think it to be a good 
plan, to teach what is right, by showing what is wrong. Sentences of 
false construction are placed before the boys, which with their know- 
ledge of syntax they can readily correct. But question must follow 
question, and the teacher must employ all his art of explaining, illus« 
trating, and of fixing the attention. There is not so much skill 
required in teaching syntax : the difficulty is over when et3rmology is 
mastered. As to orthography and prosody, I do not trouble my head 
much about them. The former is best learned by giving the attention 
to words when reading, and by copying sentences. 

Your obedient servant, 

F.R. 
Smalley, near Derby. 



AN OBJECTION TO TOO MUCH ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

Rev. Sir, — Since it is the general practice to teach English grammar 
in our national schools, if not with a view to impart a knowledge of our 
language, at least to afford a mind- strengthening course of study, the 
method to be preserved with respect to eliciting the greatest possible 
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benefit therefrom, may be deemed a subject worthy of some con- 
sideration. There is a great predilection evinced in our large schools 
for what may be called vivd voce teaching, more especially with regard 
to instruction in grammar, and although this mode of teaching may 
have its advantages, when the subject is in the hands of one who is 
acquainted with the capacities of children's minds, still there is a 
danger attending it which claims great attention from those who are 
anxious to see the studies of the school exert an influence in disciplining 
the mind. The danger I advert to, is that of rendering study easy 
and soon acquired, instead of allowing the mind to exercise itself in 
such an investigation of the subject as would lead to an invigorating 
exertion of the reasoning faculties. A child accustomed to have the 
whole of his studies simplified in such a manner as to render that 
acquisition an affair requiring very little mental labour, will be but 
ill-prepared in riper years to encounter difficulties connected with 
subjects requiring close attention, and could calculate upon very little 
success from his own unassisted exertions. 

As far, therefore, as discipline of the mind is concerned, we cannot 
be too cautious as to how much we do for a child which he might do 
for himself, thereby fostering a timid feeling for support and explanation 
with respect to matters not beyond the capacity of his mind to unravel 
and comprehend. 

On this account, in teaching grammar, or any other subject requiring 
close application, I should prefer the use of books of a well-arranged 
and autjionzed stamp, with a view to the committal to memory of those 
parts which convey clear and comprehensive definitions. By such a 
method the ground work might be laid upon which vivd voce teaching 
could be usefully employed, more, however, in seeking to draw out 
what may have been acquired by strength of mind alone, than with an 
intention to simplify and explain. 

In subjects of the highest importance, such as religious instruction, 
we all know the value of sound views committed to memory, and why 
should not the same system be pursued in matters of minor import, 
but, neveriEhelesS, requiring that firm foundation which oral commu- 
nication can never effect } 

Your most obedient servant, 
Sept. 19, 1845. H. B. 



INSTRUCTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

(Continued from page 271 *) 

. . . •Proin(Lat.) di. 

Division,* vido, divide. 

49. What is the price of one yard of stuff, when four yards cost 20 
shillings ? 

If I knew the price of one yard, by repeating this four times, or by 
multiplying it by 4, 1 should find the price of 4 yards = 20^. 

Let me then call the price of one yard x, and I shall have x x 4 
= 20s. 
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By means of the table of products in section 48, 1 shall find 5x4 
= 20 ; hence x will equal 5, that is, the single yard will cost hs. 

This operation or process is called Division. Division, therefore, is 
an operation by which, when the product of two factors, and one of the two 
factors are given, we inquire what is the other factor P 

The given product is called the dividend, the given factor the divi- 
sor ; whilst the factor sought is termed the quotient :* JJ^J^ jj^'^ 
thus, in the last question, 20 is the dividend, 4 is the many times? 
divisor, and 5 is the quotient. 

50. We wish to distribute 24 shillings equally among six poor per- 
sons, how many shillings should each of them receive ? 

I might place these poor men in a row, as for in- 
stance the letters . . . . . a b e d e f 
and give to each a shilling at a time, until the sum { i i { } { 
was exhausted; in which case it would be seen i i i i i i 
that each person had received 4 shillings. i i i i i i 

Or, again, I might reason thus : If I call x the number of shillings 
which each person will have to receive, the six persons will receive 6 
times <r, or 6 <r ; and as the sum to be divided among them is 24 shil- 
lings, we shall have 6j7 == 24. 

The question might likewise be answered according to the definition 
of division in the preceding paragraph, for the product, 24, is known, 
as likewise one of the factors, 6 ; we have therefore only to look for the 
other factor, or x, in the table of products (in section 48) ; or, again, 
in accordance with the words of the question itself, we might define 
division to be an operation by which we divide a number into as many 
equal parts as there are units in another number. 

51. How many yards of stuff can I purchase for 20*. when one yard 
costs 5*. ? 

I can buy as many yards as there are 5*. (which is the price of one 
yard) in 20*. ; that is to say, the number of yards I can purchase 
will be equal to the number of times I can subtract 5*. from 20*. or 5 
from 20. 

In taking away 5 once, I shall have . . • 20 — 5 ^ 15 
„ twice . . . . . 15 — 5 = 10 

„ three times . . . . 10 — 5^5 

„ four times . . . . 5 — 5 = 

Whence I perceive that 5 is contained exactly 4 times in 20 ; or, in 
other words, that I can purchase 4 yards of stuff for 20*. when 1 yard 
costs 4*. 

Again, I can reason thus : — To have the price of a certain number of 
yards, I may repeat the price of one yard as many times as there are 
yards ; that is, I might multiply the price of one yard by the number 
of yards. 

Thus, if X represents the number of yards which we may buy with 
20*., and if 1 yard costs 5s., we shall have 5 X a? = 20; in which 
case the question would be answered as in section 49 ; for we have 
then to seek the factor x, knowing both what is the product, and what 
is the other factor, or 5. 

Again, referring to the original question, we may say, that division is 
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likewise an operation by which we subtract a certain number from some 
other given number, as many times as we can, and the quotient shows how 
often the divisor is contained in the dividend. 

52. Hence also we perceive, that these three views of the process 
of division are in fact one and the same ; for they at last resolve them- 
selves into this, that division, whether by one or other of the methods 
proposed, brings us to the multiplication of two factors, when the pro- 
duct and one of the factors are Imown. 

By a diagram this may be made still more evident. Let the figure 

A B C D, which represents 20, or the product of 

two factors, 5 and 4, be formed of four rows of 5 

squares, or of 5 rows of 4 squsdres. If then the 

product, or 20, and the factor, 5, are known (or 

given), the figure ABCD is likewise given, as 

^ B also the side A B, which is the base to a number 

of similar squares ; and in this case the number of rows of 5 on A D, 

or 4, will be the other factor. 

The figure ABCD, too, is naturally divided into 5 equal parts, or 
into 5 rows of 4. 

Again, if we take away from A B C D a row of 5 squares as many 
times as we can, it will be seen that it is possible to do this 4 times, 
since there are 4 rows of 5 similar squares. 

This rule, which we have just given, will solve any question in divi- 
sion. 

53. Division is signified by two dots, : , or by a horizontal line be- 
tween two dots, -r-, or by a horizontal line between the dividend and 

. . 20 
the divisor, -— : and for the sake of brevity, instead of saying 20 di- 

o 

vided by 5, we may say 20 by 5. 

54. If multiplication is the repeated addition of a given number a 
certain number of times, division is subtraction, in which we take away 
one number from another as many times as we can ; or, in other words, 
division is the converse of multiplication. For, ex, gr„ to form the 
product 20, I add 5 4-5 + 54-5; and to divide 20 by 5, I take 
away 5 four times from 20, and thus by one process we destroy the 
eflfect of the other : 

For ^=5, and M.= 4. 
4 5 

This principle may be expressed by sapng, that to divide a product by 
one of its factors, is to suppress or cancel this factor ; for, in dividing 
20 or 5.4 by 4, the factor 4 is suppressed or cancelled, and we have 
for a quotient the other factor, 5 ; and, conversely, in order to multi' 
ply a quantity by a number which divides it, we have only to suppress or 

20 
cancel this divisor: for — -—X 4 = 20. 

4 

For 20 being both multiplied and divided by 4 in this case, the two 
operations are contrary the one to the other ; and as by dividing 20 (or 
5.4) by 4, we cancel the 4 which is one of the factors, so by multiplying 
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20 by 4, the factor 4 is once more brought back. Thus no effect takes 

20 4 
place, and the number 20 remains unchanged, or — -^ = 20. 

55. Multiplication and division mutually assist each other. 

Thus, if we have to multiply 8 by 5, I observe that 10 = 5 X 2. 
If, then, I multiply 8 by 10, I shall obviously introduce the factor 2, 
"which is in excess, or more than is required. It can, however, be 
readily suppressed or cancelled ; for 8=4 X 2, and we shall have 8x5= 

4 X 2 X 10 

= 4 X 10 = 40 ; or, in other words, in the expression 

4 X 2 X 10 

, the two twos, in the dividend and in the divisor, destroy 

each other. 

Ag£un, if it be required to divide 60 by 5, 1 might for the 5 substi- 

tute 10, and say, --— = 6, thus cancelling the 10, according to the 

definition of division in section 54 ; but in cancelling 10, I have not 
only, as required by the original question, cancelled the factor 5, but 
likewise the factor 2, for 10 = 5x2. We must therefore bring back the 
2 by multiplication, and in that case in figures the expression would be 

60 -;- 5 = — X 2 = 6.2 = 12. 
10 

56. Addition, subtraction, and multiplication may be viewed as com- 
plete operations, but this is not the case with division ; for let it be 
required to divide 27 by 6, and we perceive that there is no whole num- 
ber which, multiplied by 6, will give 27 ; or, in other words, we cannot 
divide 27 into six equsil parts without a remainder, or six is not con- 
tained an exact number of times in 27. In such a case, we seek then 
for a number which, multiplied by 6, will give a product which, without 
exceeding 27, may approach as near as possible. This will be 4 ; for 
6 X 4 = 24, and 6 X 5 = 30. 

Again, if we divided 27 into 6 equal parts, each part would contain 
4 units, and there would be three units in excess, or as a remainder ; 
and the same result would follow if we took away 6 from 27 as many 
times as we could*do so ; for, after having taken away 6 four times from 
27, there will remain Z% 

In considering division as a separation into parts, we conceive that to 
part 27 into 6 equal parts, we must separate in the first instance 24 ; 
since to each part we must add the sixth part of 3. At present we 
would only indicate the division, 

rr^ 27 ' 24 + 3 24 . 3 . j^ 3 

Thus -5 — = -^ = h = 4 H .. 

6 6 6 6 6 

57. When a number is divisible exactly by another number, the one 
is said to be a multiple of the second, and the other is said to be a suh^ 
multiple and a divisor of the other. We may likewise say that the first 
number is divisible by the second ; thus 24 is a multiple of the numbers 
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2, S, 4, 6, 8, 12 ; for it is divisible exactly by all these numbers, and 
these numbers are submultiples or divisors of 24.* 

F. CURIB. 

(7b be Contintied.) 



A HELP TO TEACHERS IN SETTING SUMS. 

Rbv. Sir, — A correspondent favored us in the July number, with a 
key to the quotient of a division sum. As such keys unquestionably 
offer facilities to teachers, perhaps you may not deem it foreign to your 
purpose to insert the following " method of setting sums in simple and 
compound addition, showing the answer without the trouble of work- 
ing the sum.*' Your readers will understand that the method lays no 
claim to novelty. 

Simple Addition. 

Set down any line of figureSi as for instance, 864326. Let the next 
line be composed of numbers, each of which added to the figure above 
it, shall make nine, and in the unit's place, ten. 

Thus:— 8 6 4 3 2 6 
13 5 6 7 4 

Set down another pair of lines on the same principle. 

Thus :— 4 5 7 9 8 
5 4 2 9 2 

Now add another linef composed of any figures, and this last line 
will be the answer. 

Ex.gr.:— 8 6 4 3 2 6 
13 5 6 7 4 

4 5 7 9 8 

5 4 2 9 2 

3 6 8 9 4 2 (the key) 

2 I 3 6 8 9 4 2 



* Let it be required to divide m by n, and let y be the quotient, then the type or 

ftft 

formula of division will be = y, or m -f- n =• y. 

n 

Again, let it be required to divide 6 a ^b by 2 a ; then, because division is equi- 
valent to the cancelling of a factor to divide 6 a ^b by 2 a, is to cancel the factors 
2 and a ; so that 6 a^b-i-2a = 3ab; for 6 a^b = 3.2.a.a 6 = 2 a.3 a 6 ; 
and by cancelling the factor 2 a, we have Sab. 

Frequently we cannot cancel all the factors, and in this case the division is even a 
more simple process than before. 

4 a ^bc^ 2 2 a a ^b c^ 

Thus — = — '- — '■ — r7 — ; and then, because we can only cancel the 

6ab^ 2.3 a 6.6 

2a^c^ 



factors 2 a 6, we shall have 

36. 

t Surely it would be better, in order to avoid detection by the pupil, to add two 
lines, varying in position, the addition of which would not give much trpuble to the 
teacher. — [Ed.] 
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The figure 2 on the left hand indicates the number of pairs of lines, 
minus the last, of which the sum is composed. If three pairs be set 
down, 3 will be substituted for 2 ; if /our, 4 ; and so on. It will be 
evident on examination that the line of figures placed last in the above 
example, may, to avoid detection, be put in any other situation. All 
that is necessary is to form the pairs independently of it. 

Compound Addition (of Money). 

Set down any line as before, 

£ 9. d. 

Thus:— 342 13 6} 

The next line must be composed on the following plan. Beginning 
with the farthings, let as many be added as will make a penny, in this 
case three-farthings : which set down under the farthing. Passing to 
the pence let as many be added as will make eleven pence, in this case 
5d„ put it down under the 6d. Going forward to the shillings, let as 
many be added as will make nineteen shillings, in this case 6s. The 
pounds must now be treated in the same manner as in simple addition, 
each figure making nine with the one placed under it. The first pair of 
lines will then stand thus ; — 

£ «. d» 

342 13 6i 
657 6 5f 

Proceed in the same manner to form another pair of lines (or any 
number of pairs), and add a last line of any figures, as in simple addi- 
tion, which will be the answer. 



£ 


8. 


d. 


Ex. gr. : — 342 


13 


ei 


657 


6 


H 


482 


10 


H 


517 


9 


lOi 


464 


19 


7i 


2 1 464 


19 


7J 



7i (the key) 



Weights and Measures. 

Let the pairs correspond upon the same principle as before. Sup- 
pose the first line to be 

tons, cwtt, grs. lbs. 
486 17 1 21 

The second line will then be 

tons, cwi8. grs. lbs. 
513 2 2 7 
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the lbs. making 28 ; the qrs. 3 ; the cwts. 19 ; and the tons as in sim- 
ple addition. 

tons cwts. qrs, lbs. 

Ex. gr.:— 486 17 1 21 

513 2 2 7 

467 14 3 26 (the key) 

598 12 14 

401 7 3 14 

672 19 1 3 

327 2 25 



3 I 469 14 3 26 

In the above example the key is placed in a different situation from 
those that preceded it ; and the figure 3 on the left of the answer shows 
that there are three pairs of lines. 

Your obedient servant, 

Wrexham. P. G. 



ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 



Sir, — I have recently seen in the English Journal, some judicious ob- 
servations by ** H. B." on English grammars. Permit me to suggest, 
that the republication of Dr. Lowth's (which is now out of print) would 
meet most of his notions. No modern school grammar, with which I 
am acquainted, exhibits such a comprehensive, accurate, and systematic 
view of the principles and practice of the English language. The 
critical remarks are exceedingly valuable, and have been the store- 
house from which the materials of more recent publications have been 
taken. Some slight alterations and additions, in order to adapt it to 
improvements in tuition, might be made. The observations and criti- 
cal remarks, instead of being printed at the foot of the pages, might be 
put in their appropriate places in the body of the text, and in small 
type ; in some cases they might be compressed, and in others of less 
importance, omitted. This would save space, and have the advantage 
of marking out two distinct courses of instruction, if it should be deemed 
necessary. The verbs also might be arranged with greater simplicity ; 
a chapter on the derivation of words (a branch of education now de- 
servedly attracting much attention), would be desirable. These, with a 
more copious illustration of S3mtactical principles, which have received 
much elucidation since Lowth's time, and a few pages of parsing les- 
sons, consisting of entire passages from our best writers, would, in my 
opinion, render the book more useful and worthy of general support. 
The method which Dr. Lowth has adopted, of "teaching what is right 
by showing what is wrong," is, I think, sound in principle ; but, in 
addition to this, would it not be highly useful''^ to have, at the end of 

[* We have our doubts about this point. As to the republication of Lowth's 
grammar, we ventured to make this suggestion in our first number. — Ed.] 
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each chapter, a few passages in which inaccurate expressions occur, for 
the pupil to correct, which he may be fairly expected to do, with the 
aid of the critical remarks on similar passages in the preceding text ? 

With these views I have been for some time engaged on a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Lowth's grammar, which I expect to publish before Christ- 
mas. F. 

Plain Sermons, addressed to a Country Congregation, By the late Rev, 
Edward Blencowe, M,A,, Curate of Teversal, Notts, and formerly Fel- 
low of Oriel College, Oxford, Foolscap 8vo„pp, 412. (Bell.) 

It was observed by a correspondent in a recent number, that the exhor- 
tation addressed by the church to sponsors, enjoins that they " shall call 
upon " the child for whom they have answered, " to hear sermons," in 
order that it may the better know the things which its sureties have pro- 
mised in its name. Such an injunction can leave no doubt upon the 
minds of those to whom the church has committed the teaching of her 
youthful members, as to whether the hearing sermons should form a part 
of religious instruction. The main question for their consideration will 
be the kind of sermons best suited to this purpose. The motto of the 
volume before us, namely, that ** reality appears to be the most con- 
spicuous feature of the scripture method of instruction; the second 
being, perhaps, affectionateness ;'* and, as we conceive, the exemplifi- 
cation of this in the sermons themselves, seemed calculated to throw 
some light upon such a question. Reality and affectionateness appear 
to us to mark the happy medium between a cold constrained form of 
language on the one hand, and exaggerated statements and unwarranted 
excitements on the other. Sermons of the former cast cannot, under 
any circumstances, be expected to produce much effect, especially upon 
the young ; and although, as regards the latter kind of sermons, it is very 
certain that great immediate (apparent) effect may be produced by a 
high-strained and vehement tenor of discourse, yet still the question 
arises, whether the judgment must not be enlisted on the side of truth, 
in order to produce the true and lasting power of godliness. 

But here it may be asked, what share is the judgment likely to have 
in regulating the opinions or conduct of the young? or what is the 
standard to which it is most probable that their judgment would appeal ? 
To such questions our answers must necess£irily be brief, and will con- 
sist in assertions rather than in proofs. To the first, then, we reply by 
expressing our belief that, in the case of the young, the judgment is of 
necessity exercised (whether rightly or not) much more than is gene- 
rally supposed, and only apparently less on account of the operations of 
of the feelings being at an early age more conspicuous. Our reply to 
the second, is, that we believe real life to be the standard to which the 
young are continuaUy, though perhaps unconsciously, appealing. And 
hence we would infer that, whilst it is peculiarly necessary in the case 
of the young that the preacher should manifest personal concern, which 
is essential to engage their affections, it is no less necessary to the last- 
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ing efficiency of his teaching, that it should approach as nearly as pos- 
sihle to reality, or a true connection with life, and aim at constantly 
bringing home to the judgment the conviction that " true religion is a si- 
lent inward principle, of operation like to that of leaven, capable of spread- 
ing through the whole mass, both of the individual in whom it is, and 
of society in which it ought to be;" that " it is the very life blood circu- 
lating through every vein of the whole moral and social system ; the 
moving, vital spirit of man's daily life, and its unceasing, uniform, and 
universal guide ;" that '* it is (for instance) in worship, devoutness ; in 
business, diligence and honesty; in suffering, patient resignation ; amidst 
enjoyment, temperance and sobriety ; (and so on, through the chain of 
christian graces, religion being the perfection of each), all springing 
equally from a sincere belief in what the Saviour of the world has done 
for us, in the fulfilment of His Father's will." Discourses which, in a na- 
tural and affectionate manner, thus enforce the belief of the gospel as 
the foundation of daily conduct, and as the framework into which all 
acts, thoughts, hopes, affections, and desires are to be cast, and thereby 
moulded, — such discourses are models of instruction for all periods of 
life, and especially for youth. It is not because the sermons in the vo- 
lume before us are more particularly addressed to the young, but be- 
cause, as we conceive, they possess merits of this description, that we 
would recommend them to the notice of the readers of a " journal of 
education." We conclude with a few extracts : — 

The first sermon upon the text. Job, ch. vii, v. 6, ** My days are 
swifter than a weaver's shuttle," affords an instance of the successful 
application of peculiar local circumstances to the purposes of religious 
instruction. 

" The words of Joh fitly and strikingly describe the quickness with which the 
days of our life glide away. Have you ever seen, brethren, the weaver at his 
frame ? Have you ever watched how swiftly he throws the shuttle from side to 
side, backwards and forwards, and how every throw leaves a thread behind it, 
which is woven into the piece of cloth he is making ? If you have, you will 
feel how well Job compared human life to the shuttle's motion ; and if you have 
not, yet it is a thought you can all understand. Something like it you may 
see going on in many a cottage around us here. 

" The truths brought; before our minds, and which may God's grace and holy 
spirit bless to us, are the following: — 1. The swiftness of our days. 2. That 
each day as it goes adds a thread to the web of life. 3. That what we weave 
in time, we shsJl wear in eternity. 

" Hence, how needful it is for us to consider what sort of thread it is that our 
days are weaving in the web of life ! Is it dyed in the light of heaven ? When 
God at last shall cut it off, will it appear that we have been doing His work ? 
Will He accept it for Christ's sake ? Shall we be found clad in our Redeem- 
er's righteousness — in the garments of salvation ?" (pp. 1, 2.) 

In the 16th sermon, on Matt. ch. vii, v. 13, 14, the "broa^ way" is 
thus graphically described, and practically applied to real life : — 

" It is broad, because it admits of many paths, all forming, however, but one 
road, and all leading but to one end. The ways of sin are various ; the devices 
of Satan, for man's destruction, are manifold. ' All we,* says the prophet, * like 
sheep have gone astray ;' and he adds, ' we have turned every one to his own 
way. Suppose an army of soldiers marching across a country to a certain spot. 
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They may be moving along several roads, all bearing to the same place ; they 
they may be different in their language, nation, dress, yet they all cany the 
sanae colours ; they are all serving under the same commander ; they will all 
meet at last on the same field. So it is with those who are travelling along 
the way of destruction. All are going in the same direction ; all are servants 
of sin ; all have forsaken God ; all are pleasing themselves. But the besetting 
sin, the ruining sin, — that which holds each in especial bondage, is different in 
different men. It may be the love of money, or the love of pleasure, or of ease, 
or the sinful lusts of the flesh. One openly breaks God's commandments; 
another secretly keeps back his heart from God. Thus the way of destruction 
is a broad way, because there are many paths in it. But it is also called a broad, 
because it is easy travelling there. It is smooth and pleasant to the flesh. 
Sin and Satan spread their delights along it. Fruits pleasant to the eye hang 
by the road side, and tempt us to gather them. Men go along carelessly and 
joyously. ' It is a good way,* they say, * what matter where it leads to?" 
(pp. 168-9.) 

In the 23rd sermon, the distinction between slander and evil speak- 
ing is thus forcibly, but at the same time affectionately and naturally, 
brought home to the conscience : — 

" Does the apostle, when he bids the believer put away all evil speaking, 
mean only that he should not slander his neighbour? Nay, then, many might 
think that the precept had little to do with them ; for they are not, they believe, 
guilty of wilful calumny. But, in truth, the sin is of far wider extent. All 
that a man says of another may be true, and yet the saying it be evil speaking. 
For, as it has been well observed, * evil speaking is neither more nor less thui 
speaking evil of an absent person, relating something evil which was really done 
or said by one that is not present when it is related.' Suppose, for example, 
that having seen a man drunk, or heard him swear, I tell this in his absence, 
merely for the sake of telling it: this is evil speaking. Do any start ? for we 
are apt to think if what we say be true, there is no harm in telling it. No 
harm ! beloved brethren ? Is it our part to expose a brother's nakedness ? Is 
it keeping the law of love to trumpet abroad his fall ? — to hold him up to pub- 
lic gaze and unpitying censure ? Is this the charity that covers a multitude of 
sins ? Oh, no ! and though the tale be softly whispered, with expressions of 
pity, with hope that things may not be quite so bad, with declarations of good 
will to the person ; what is this but honeying over the sting ? Still it is evil 
speaking to relate the fault of a third person, when he is not present to answer 
for himself. But if this be so, beloved brethren, then how widely prevalent is 
this sin ! It spreads through sdl orders and degrees of men ; high and low, rich 
and poor, wise and foolish, learned and unlearned, — all run into it continually. 
Persons who differ in all things else, agree in this. How few, how very few, are 
there who can testify before God, ' I am clear in this matter ; I have always 
set a watch before my mouth, and kept the door of my lips.' " (pp. 249-51.) 

** The Sleep of sin," the subject of an advent sermon, is thus illus- 
trated in its different forms by a comparison with the various modes in 
which the body is affected by sleep : — 

1. " Have you ever watched the sleep of one labouring under disease — of one 
who is delirious with a raging fever ? Have (you seen how wild it is, how 
restless, uneasy, distempered ? The sick man starts, and tosses, and sometimes 
raves in unmeaning words : it is a grievous sleep. Like this is the state of the 
willing slave of sin, — the drunkard, or the quarreller, or the revengeful, or the 
dishonest, or any worker of ungodliness. They are asleep as to all that con- 
cerns the world to come, to eternal realities : they believe them not Heaven 
with its pure and holy joys, hell with its eternity of unspeakable tonnents, are 
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to them as an idle tale, the subject of profane mockery or mad derision. Warn- 
ings, threatenings, calls of mercy, are alike in vain. They sleep the sleep of 
death, and will not be awakened ; but there is no calmness in that sleep. * The 
wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest.' ' * * * 

2. ** Again, have you ever seen the sleep of one who has taken some powerful 
drug, some medicine producing slumber ? What a deep and heavy sleep is 
there ! How entirely is all sense and feeling overcome ! There is no sound, 
no motion. Like this is the state of those to whom this present world is all in 
all, whose hearts are engrossed with its cares, its business, its pursuits, its pos- 
sessions. To buy and sell, to make gain, to plant and build, to eat, drink, and 
be merry : for this end they live — live little above the brutes. If any glimmer- 
ing of holier light, — if any whispering of a better mind arise within them, it 
speedily sinks, overwhelmed and quenched beneath the load of worldly minded- 
ness. Their soul cleaveth to the dust ; they have their portion in this life : here 
is their treasure." * * * * 

3. " Once more : you know what it is to be dreaming in your sleep ; what wild 
fancies pass before us ! We think that we are following something, but just as 
we reach it, it is gone. We imagine ourselves hungry, and that food is before 
us ; but when we stretch the hand to seize it, it proves a shadow. So it is with 
us, when we are seeking happiness from anything earthly ; when we think that 
we will lay up goods for many years ; when things go well with us, and we say, 
how shall I enjoy myself and be at rest ? If, meantime, we look not to a higher 
end ; if God is not in all our thoughts ; if we think not of our souls, and of eter- 
nity ; then are we but in a dream. Now a man who is asleep in the day time, 
and dreaming of a thousand vanities, knows nothing of what is doing around 
him, though people may be passing to and fro, and all the realities of life be 
going on. So we may be asleep as to another world, and dreaming about this : 
but the things we thus forget are still real and true. God is on His eternal 
throne in heaven ; Jesus, our Bedeemer and Mediator, sits at His right hand ; 
angels are singing his praise, or passing on errands of mercy to Siis lower 
world. Years are rolling on ; the judgment day is approaching ; — all this is 
real, but men are dreaming on of a home and happiness on earth, as if we were 
to live here for ever. 

4. " And there is a state between sleeping and waking. The man is not sound 
asleep, and yet not broad awake. He sees a little, but not clearly ! he hears 
sounds, but not distinctly. If any danger came, he would not be quite insen- 
sible to its approach, but he could hardly defend himself Such is the state of 
many, even real christians. They are but half awake to those truths which 
ought to have our most serious, our whole attention. They do believe the gos - 
pel, but their faith is weak and dim. Is not this so, brethren ? Do we feel as 
we ought and might, what the word of God tells us, the great and wondrous 
things therein revealed ? Are we not dull of hearing ? Is not our heart stony 
and dead ? Which make most impression on us, the things of this world, or 
the things of the world to come ? * * * * Alas I my brethren, I fear we 
may join in the last words of a good and pious minister, who on his dying bed 
exclaimed, ' We are but half awake.* Eternity was then rising upon him ; he 
saw and felt its unutterable importance ; earth and all its concerns were fast 
sinking ; he began to awake in earnest" (pp. 374-379.) 
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"coaiMON schools" in the united states.. 

We went off to see the " common schools," which are also excellent of their 
kind : they are supported by a public tax, and the children pay nothing. The 
instruction professes to be entirely secular, and to exclude all reUgious teaching ; 

x2 
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but it is found, as must be the case, impossible to preserve perfect consistency in 
this respect ; and the rule is so far infringed upon, that the bible is read, though 
explanation is forbidden, and in most of the schools business is opened by the 
master saying the Lord's Prayer, which is a decided outrage on the consciences 
of scrupulous Jews. This last practice is, however, connived at, not prescribed. 
There has been lately, as you may recollect to have heard, a great agitation on 
the part of the Roman Catholics, upon this subject ; and they have so far suc- 
ceeded in it, that the law is now to be altered from what it has hitherto been, 
and whenever a certain number of people apply, a proportional part of the edu- 
cation fund is to be allotted to them, to educate their children after their own 
fashion. Other communions will of course follow this example, and the result 
will, in the opinion of many, be a break-up of the whole system of common and 
non-religious education. The fact is, that human nature naturally revolts against 
it, when not perverted by nineteenth century theories ; three hundred years ago 
it would not have been thought of for a moment by any sect or party ; the very 
term " non-religious education" would have been considered as self-contradictory, 
and as tending to confound the ideas of instruction in certain comparatively unim- 
portant branches, with education in its highest and most comprehensive sense ; 
that it should be now commonly received, is in itself symptomatic of the dis- 
proportionate importance which one age attaches to all that is " of the earth, 
earthy." As yet I know of no instances where the principle mooted in it has 
been carried out, or attempted to be so, in practice at home ; but here everybody 
thinks that it is fully established, and till lately has maintained, that it is advis- 
able and good. There is now, however, as I have said, a re-action against it, 
which, unless the American mind be entirely materialized, must, we would hope, 
spread and prevail. Whether the direction which it has taken in asking for a se- 
parate proportion of the common fund be a right one, is another question, and one 
which I should be inclined to dispute. I cannot conceive a body of men, consci- 
ous of holding the position of supremacy which the Catholic church claims for 
her ministers, at the same time acquiesing in accepting obligations from a system 
which proposes them simply as one among many sects, equally true and equally 
useful. The quality of the instruction given at the New York schools is exceed- 
ingly good, as it well may be, for the salaries of the masters are very large in pro- 
portion to the ordinary scale of literary remuneration in this country ; they vary 
according to the number of scholars, so as to create an emulation among the re- 
cipients ; and some are as high as 1,000 dollars a-year. The primary schools for 
little children, and the girls' schools, are taught by women, who get from 200 to 
400 dollars a-year. I was greatly pleased with the neat, well-dressed, and heal- 
thy appearance of the children, and with the excellence of the rooms and machi- 
nery. There are schools for the coloured children, taught by blacks ; and the 
master of one that I visited, a very intelligent negro, told me that he received 700 
dollars a-year. The little '* blackberries" read, wrote, and ciphered, in a manner 
which quite astonished me ; both the pronunciation and the calligraphy were in- 
finitely superior to any thing I have seen in a similar rank of life at home, 
lliere is such a demand for this sort of instruction here, and the Americans are 
so sharp-sighted with respect to their material interests, that they scruple at no 
expense to secure the best that can be got of the kind. 

It is, however, I think, a mistaken and shallow notion, to attribute the intelli- 
gence, precocity, and cleverness of the people, to the excellent education pro- 
vided for them; those who do so, confound cause and effect: the education is a 
symptom of the intelligence, and not necessarily, though of course usually, co- 
existent with it. The true causes of American sagacity and worldly wisdom, are 
to be found in the circumstances of the country and the nature of its institutions; 
every man has an ample scope for his exertions, and a certainty, or at least a rea- 
sonable prospect, that they will be rewarded ; every man is forced into social and 
political activity ; he feels that he is of consequence, that he has a stake in the 
country, and an influence, more or less direct, upon the administration of its 
aflairs ; he feels, too, that in the race of private individual advancement, there are 
prizes within his reach. These are the feelings which develope and exercise his 
faculties, and give him such an immense advantage, as regards success in life, over 
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the " masses'' in Europe. Of course, where such a state of things exists, there 
will be a demand for reading, writing, and every other branch of secular instruc- 
tion ; and where no external obstacles interpose, it will naturally be supplied ; 
but if the supply comes first, if the instruction be provided while the excitements 
to make use of it are wanting, it will be vain to expect any effects upon national 
character. Take the example of Prussia : there every child is driven to school, 
and forced to imbibe a certain quantity of such instruction as the government 
thinks fit. Now I have not the slightest doubt, that the suppression of indivi- 
duality (as it were), the interference on the part of the state with the liberum ar- 
bitrium of parents in the education and disposal of their children, does far 
more to retard the progress of national intelligence than the education given does 
to advance it ; or that if an American from one of the southern states, who, as is 
often the case therci had been debarred from opportunities of acquiring school 
instruction, were compared with a Prussian who had gone through the regular 
state course of education, and who fairly represented that class of his country, 
men who are not officially employed, his superiority in resource, energy, and 
activity of mind, would be nearly as remarkable as if the circumstances of their 
education, as it is miscalled, had been reversed. I am not now speaking of the 
moral and religious eflfect upon the two systems, but of their eflfect upon intel- 
lectual advancement. Instruction is not education, even in its purely secular 
sense ; and to force it upon the people, while their social and political condi- 
tion precludes them from having any interest or motive for its use, is, with re- 
ference to national progress, as absurd as it would be to give a man a sword, and 
impose a heavy penalty upon him if he drew it. — Letters from America by John 
Robert Godley, 1844. 

EDUCATION IN CANADA. 

Education among the lower orders is in rather an unsatisfactory state in Canada; 
the elementary parts of it, reading, writing, and arithmetic, are perhaps as gene- 
rally diffused as at home ; and at any rate, where the population are so well oflf, 
as is the case here, the demand for such ** practical" education will inevitably 
produce the supply. But at the national schools it is impossible, from the state 
of society and the policy of government, to impart any religious instruction. At 
present there is in each " district" a school, supported by the state, the master of 
which gets £100 a-year: these schools are subject to the inspection of trustees, 
appointed by the provisional government, and consisting generally of the Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian ministers, and of any layman who may be 
deemed proper for the purpose. These schools are, I believe, tolerably well 
taught and managed ; but of course they avail nothing to the great mass of the 
peasantry scattered through the district, which embraces a vast extent of coun- 
try. Recently, by an act of Lord Sydenham's parliament, municipal councils 
have been established after the American mode, elected by the people, who trans- 
act the local business of each township, very much in the same way that magis- 
trates at quarter sessions do in England ; and among their duties is the establish- 
ment and maintenance of township schools, for the support of whidh they are em- 
powered to levy a tax, and the masters of which they of course appoint. It is 
very easy to conjecture, from the composition of these councils, what sort of ap- 
pointments they are likely to make ; as in our poor-law unions at home, politics, 
private friendships, every thing in short but what is proper qualifications, in- 
fluence these selections ; so badly, indeed, has the plan worked, and so great is 
the outcry against it, that I believe there is no doubt it will be altered and re- 
modelled. But as there is not the least chance that government will make the 
church the means of educating the people, and as secular education will take care 
of itself where it is wanted, I look to the various schemes of state education 
without much hope or interest. — Ibid, 

A GOOD TEACHER. 

He, whene'er he taught, 
Put so much of his heart into his act. 
That his example had a magnet's force, 
And all were swift to follow, whom all loved. 
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THE BASIS OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION, 

We do not hesitate to sav that ancient literature — the Greek and Latin Ian- 
guages — should he the foundation of the education of youth. If you change 
the system, we venture to affirm you will cause the national mind to degenerate. 
Infancy is pre-eminently apt for the study of language, hecause at that age the 
understanding, unfit for the exercise of reflection, is well disposed for that of 
memory. * * Without the ancient languages we do not know antiquity ; 
we have hut a pale, imperfect representation of it ; now, antiquity, we venture 
to say, to an age proud of itself, is that which is most heautiful in the world. 
Independently of its heauty, it possesses for childhood an unequalled merit — 
that of simplicity. If simple food be necessary for the body of a child, it will 
also be necessary for its mind ; as their palates should not be palled by things 
too savoury, the mind should not be stimulated by the often exaggerated heauty 
of modem literature. Homer, Sophocles, and Virgil, should occupy, in the 
teaching of literature, the same place that Phidias and Praxiteles occupy in 
the teaching of the Arts. And it is not merely words that children are taught 
when they learn Latin and Greek ; they are noble and sublime things, the his- 
tory of human nature under images simple, great, and ineffaceable. — M, Thiers. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

God be gracious (I can say from my heart) to your precious little branch ! 
May you be taught of God to bring him up wisely. The great danger is from 
surfeiting a child with religious doctrines, or over-much talk. Doctrines they 
are too young to understand ; and too frequent talking to them is wearisome to 
them. Too many parents greatly err, in expecting the religion of a child 
should be nearly the same as their own. Much have I thought on the subject : 
and much pains, indeed, have I taken with my children ; and, God knoweth, 
desiring this one thing — that He would give them the knowledge and love of 
His ever-blessed name. But I did not give them formal instructions till they 
were eight years old ; and then chiefly set before them the striking facts in the 
Old Testament, or the miracles in the New ; and laboured much to set before 
them the goodness of our God, in things they could understand — in inclining 
my heart to love them — in all the comforts we enjoyed together. And, watch- 
ing providential occurrences, I made use of them, to give a body and substance 
to spiritual truth. One method, I remember, used to afiect them much, which 
I was careful to improve — carrying them to see an afflicted child of God, re- 
joicing in tribulation, and speaking of his love. To this day they tell me of 
one and another whom they saw happy, though poor and in pain. — Life and 
Selection from the Letters of the late Rev. Henry Venn. 

THE BIBLE OUR GUIDING STAR. 

The bible has been found a spiritual world, — spiritual, and yet at the same 
time outward and common to all. You in one place, I in another, all men, 
somewhere or at some time, meet with an assurance that the hopes and fears, 
the thoughts and yearnings that proceed from, or tend to a right spirit-in us, 
are not dreams or fleeting singularities, no voices heard in sleep, or spectres 
which the eye suffers but not perceives. As if on some dark night a pilgrim 
on suddenly beholding a bright star moving before him, should stop in fear and 
perplexity. But lo ! traveller after traveller passes by him, and each being 
questioned whither he is going, makes answer, ' I am following yon guiding 
star.' The pilgrim quickens his own steps, and presses onward in confidence. 
More confident still will he be, if by the way side he should fiud, here and there, 
ancient monuments, each with its votive lamp, and on each the name of some 
former pi]gnm, and a record that there he had first seen or begun to follow the 
benignant star. — S. T: Coleridge. 
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CA-TEgmSING. 

Indeed with regard to both Testaments, I consider oral and catechismal in- 
struction as the preparative provided by Christ himself in the establishment of 
a visible church — Ibid, 



FIFTH BEPOBT OF THE LONDON DIOCESAN BOABD OF EDUCATION. 

The interest which continues to be attached to the great subject of popular 
education secures a certain degree of public attention to the proceedings of 
diocesan boards. The committee of the board established in the metropolis are 
therefore not insensible to the responsibility which they incur when it becomes 
their duty to bring out an annual report, and to offer remarks and suggestions 
upon the most difficult, and yet the commonest, subject of our social economy. 

In their last report, the committee took occasion to advert to the original de- 
signs with which the London Diocesan Board of Education was formed in 
1839, and they enumerated the objects to which the attention of the manag- 
ing committee would be chiefly directed. The resources at the board's disposal 
being very limited, it became the special care of the committee to see how they 
could be applied to the best advantage, and with the strictest regard to econo- 
my ; and considering that to render existing schools more efficient was an ob- 
ject of little less importance than adding to their number, the committee during 
the past year have applied all the energies and resources of the board chiefly 
to that one object 

The functions of diocesan boards generally appear now to have found their 
limitations within the following points : — 

I. To train, or prepare for training, a succession of schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses of a superior description, and such as the gradual improvement in po- 
pular education appears to require. 

II. To bring schools into union, with a view to diocesan inspection, or to 
form a medium of communication between the clergy and other persons inte- 
rested in the cause of Church-of-England education. 

III. To institute inquiries into the statistics of popular education in Church- 
of-England schools, with a view of co-operating with the National Society, and 
showing to the country at large the extent of national education as carried on 
under the superintendence of the clergy. 

IV. To aid in the erection of new schools, by making grants on a small 
scale. 

There is, however, no diocesan board out of the fifteen already formed that 
has sufficient resources at its command to carry out with effect the whole of 
these objects — hence the necessity of selecting one or more according to local 
circumstances, and with reference to the special work for which contributions 
are made. The London board, for reasons which will be sufficiently obvious, 
has never attempted to make grants in aid of schools, except in the case of the 
Metropolitan Commercial Schools' Institution, for securing its establishment : 
the training institutions of the National Society, having their seat in the me- 
tropolis, render that particular object of a diocesan board in London superflu- 
ous ; but there still remain three things of great importance to be accomplish- 
ed : viz., 

1. To bring schools into union. 

2. To make statistical inquires. 

3. To prepare candidates for teachers. 

1. Schools in Union. — The number of schools of all descriptions in union 
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with the board is 209 ; during the past year five only have been added. This 
small number still shows the reluctance or the indiflference, on the part of ma- 
nagers of schools in the metropolis, to declare their schools to be in union ; in no 
instance that the committee are aware of does this reluctance exist on the part 
of the clergy, who are always ready to respond to the calls made upon meir 
time and attention, when sanctioned by the diocesan ; but the refusal generally 
arises from the parochial authorities or managers of endowed schools, who have 
erroneous impressions as to the nature and meaning of the union. Many are 
apprehensive, that by coming into union with the board, they would subject 
themselves and their schools to be controlled by the committee, and be bound 
to adopt certain rules and practices which might cripple their independence of 
action ; whereas the advantage of such union would manifestly be all on the 
side of the school, for it gives to every school the privilege of sending one or 
more candidates for the board's scholarships, as vacancies occur yearly, and of 
consulting the board on any subject connected with the management of schools 
or the selection of teachers, and (as will; appear at once from the " terms of 
union") neither control nor authority of any kind is sought for on the part oi 
the board by such union. In order to obviate any feeling of that kind, the 
terms of union have, in the course of the past year, been reduced to a simple 
declamtion of what must be the fact in every Church-of-England school, and 
it is not sought to bring any other into connexion with the board. The terms 
of union, the form of application, and the certificate of admission, will be ap- 
pended to thisjreport; and the committee would express a hope, that the clergy 
who have not yet succeeded in placing the schools with which they may be con- 
nected in union with the board, will press the subject upon the managers, and 
show them the advantage and propriety of such friendly association. It is not 
with a view to diocesan inspection that the London board seeks to bring schools 
into union with it ; for, as it was stated in a former report, the inspection which 
was so efficient, when conducted by the late secretary of the board, may now be 
procured by application to the privy council on education. From the report of 
the government inspector, the Rev. F. 0. Cook,itappears^thathe has inspected 
schools in 37 places in the two archdeaconries of London and Middlesex. The 
committee would not, however, be understood to say that diocesan inspection is 
rendered unnecessary by that which has been provided by the privy council ; 
but in the absence of a diocesan inspector, which it would in all cases be desi- 
rable to have, the committee, with the concurrence of the Right Reverend the 
President, recommend applications to be made for the government inspection. 
2. Statistical Inquiries. — This important branch of the board's operations 
has not been omitted during the past year, although the committee has but 
little progress to report on this subject. It was remarked in the last report, 
that a digest of 750 returns, containing a great mass of information, had been 
made ; and the committee have examined this digest, with a view to ascertain 
what information was still wanting to bring the state of education in the two 
archdeaconries of London and Middlesex before the public. Some communi- 
cations have passed between the board and the committee of the National So- 
ciety with reference to this subject of a statistical inquiry. If the National 
Society renews its quinquennial inquiry without the intervention of the diocesan 
boards, it would be almost superfluous for the committee to go on with this 
branch of their labours. It does, however, appear desirable to make this statis- 
tical inquiry, wherever it can be done well, through the diocesan board: more 
accurate information will probably be obtained when such inquiries are carried 
on under the immediate direction and sanction of the diocesan. The report of 
the Biistol Board of Education, printed in the appendix to the last published 
report of the National Society, shows how effectually this work may be done by 
a local board ; but it would seem reasonable that, if the National Society re- 
ceives the returns irom a diocesan board free of expense, a small grant should 
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be made towards covering the expenses attending such statistical inquiry. 
There is, upon the whole, every probability that the committee, before another 
annual meeting, will have to report upon the number and condition of church 
schools within the two archdeaconries above mentioned. 

3. Pupil'Teaehers. — The measure which has chiefly occupied the attention 
of the board during the past year, is that of raising up and preparing a certain 
number of boys and girls to be assistants in schools while they are in prepara- 
tory training for becoming masters or mistresses in due course of time. This 
plan, which is not without its difficulties, has not yet received its full develop- 
ment; and the committee feel that, in carrying it out so as to be a means of 
improving schools, as well as beneficial to the pupil-teachers, a longer time 
than one twelvemonth is necessary to test its merits. 

The acknowledged difficulty of finding fit subjects for training institutions 
at the age genemlly fixed for their admission, first induced the managing com- 
mittee to turn their attention to this subject ; but on account of the many ele- 
ments which enter into it, some time must elapse before the plan can be prac- 
tically and fully carried out. 

The consent of parents, as well as their interests, must concur in the appoint- 
ment of a pupil teacher ; and for that purpose parents must be made aware of 
the mode in which their children may advance to an honourable and useful oc- 
cupation. Provision for can7ing on the education ofthe successful candidates 
must also be made ; a moral superintendence, equivalent to that which a reli- 
gious parent would exercise, should be secured. The benefit of the school 
where the pupil-assistant is placed should be considered ; and the prospects 
held out to the parents of the boy or giri, thus, as it were, adopted by tiie board, 
must not be delusive. These and other considerations of equal importance, 
render the working out of this scheme no easy task for the committee ; but the 
results already obtained, from one short year of trial, are such as to encourage 
the board to pursue their plan with redoubled vigour. At the last annual meet- 
ing, the committee had to announce that the first ten boys, after a satisfactory 
examination, had been elected, out of sixteen candidates. In November last, 
an election of ten girls was made out of twenty-two candidates, and a further 
election of three boys out of thirteen candidates, to fill up the vacancies which 
had occurred. Since the original election, on the 26th and 27th of May, just 
past, other eight were elected, after examination, viz. five boys and three girls ; 
so that at this time there are no less than twenty-nine of those young persons 
enjoying the emoluments afforded by the board ; all of them, with the excep- 
tion of nine, receiving the full allowance. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that the most favourable reports of the 
conduct of those pupil-teachers, in the several schools where they are placed, 
have been received from the clerj:;y, together with certificates given them by the 
masters and mistresses. These reports were sent to the board, when tlie pupil- 
teachers appeared for examination, on the 22nd and 23rd of May last ; the re- 
sult of that examination was very satisfactory.* 

The committee cannot offer a better proof of the success which has attended 
this branch of their labours, than that which is afforded in the report presented 
to the committee of privy council on education by their inspector. 

The Rev. F. C. Cook observes, — " I have inspected schools in which these 
youths are employed, as, for example, at St John's, Hoxton, Hampstead, 
Christ Church, Chelsea, and Baldwin's Gardens, in which their assistance is 
highly valued ; and I am convinced that the plan will be found practicable and 
most beneficial. The qualifications of some of these youths," he adds, " are 
extremely creditable to the schools in which they were educated." After speak- 
ing in high terms of the qualities and attainments of one of the youths in par- 

♦ The reports of the examiners are given in the appendix. 
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ticular, the inspector adds, — " Those employed in the other schools are hardly 
inferior in attainments." The suggestions oflfered by Mr. Cook in his valuable 
report with respect to the employment of those piipil-teachers, and the strict 
conditions which ought to be made for them when placed as assistants in large 
schools, will not be lost upon the managing committee ; they feel the responsi- 
bility which rests upon them in taking a youth from under the immediate eye 
of the parents, and the consequent duty of doing their utmost to secure his mo- 
ral and spiritual welfare. 

A further consideration presses upon the attention of the board, how those 
pupil teachers are to be disposed of at the end of the three years, when they will 
have attained the age of 17, and be ready for a more complete course of train- 
ing. If the present number be maintained until the expiration of the first three 
years, there will be 30 of those young persons to be disposed of in the course of 
the year 1847. The committee is not without hope that the National Society 
will do something towards promoting this object. If the commitcee of that so- 
ciety would offer three exhibitions for male, and as many more for female can- 
didates, to be gained by competition in an examination, this would dispose of 
six out of the 30 ; and should the National Society deem it expedient to repeat 
the offer annually, there would be six teachers per annum prepared for the so- 
ciety's purposes in the best manner possible, at a comparatively small cost. The 
previous advantages which candidates for such exhibitions would have over 
others who had never been so employed or taught, would have the effect of 
abridging the time that is thought necessary for training others, — in some in- 
stances a year, in others eighteen months, and in others two years, might be 
required ; but, taking an average of a year and half (making each exhibition 
for boys worth £35, and for the girls £15), the National Society might have 
six teachers well prepared for national schools, at a total cost of £ 150. Ano- 
ther mode of providing the sura necessary for the expense of training for such 
as might not obtain the free exhibitions, is by the savings of the pupil-assistants 
themselves ; for in many schools where their services are valued, not only may 
they have the £10 or £12 per annum allowed by the board, but also a weekly 
payment from the school. In some instances they may be boarded and lodged 
free of expense ; so that the greatest part of their allowance from the board 
might go to form a fund sufficient, with very little assistance, to pay for their 
own training. In other cases, provident parents, not in the lowest circum- 
stances, would take care that in the course of the three years sufficient should be 
be saved to secure the training of their children ; and thus all of them might 
pass into the National Society's institutions. The board had contemplated also 
offering occasional exhibitions, so as to diminish still further the number of the 
self-supporters. This latter measure must, however, depend upon the amount 
of funds placed at the disposal of the board. The sum required for keeping up 
the number of the pupil-teachers is about £300. per annum ; and this together 
with the incidental expenses, nearly exhausts the resources of the board ; but 
it is hoped, when this plan of making the board a kind of preparatory training 
institution is made known, and if it should commend itself to the friends of po- 
pular education, a great accession of subscribers and donors will be obtained, 
so as to free the managing committee from anxiety on this head. It might also 
happen, that some individuals of great benevolence might think to give an ex- 
hibition to a boy or girl who should, upon examination, excel in some particu- 
lar branch of education. But these are anticipations which the committee will 
forbeai" at present to indulge in ; and they only give expression to them for the 
purpose of offering suggestions.* 

* Since this report was written, an exhibition to one of the National Society's 
training institutions has been offered by a private individual, upon condition of a 
similar offer being obtained elsewhere. 
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It is satisfactory to know that this plan for the improvement of large schools, 
and a future increase in the number of well trained and experienced school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, has lately been introduced into the diocese of 
Lichfield, and has for some time been in operation under the York diocesan 
boards. 

(To he concluded in our next.) 
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Trinity College, Scotland^ — A meeting 
of the bishops, and members of com- 
mittee, and subscribers, and others inte- 
rested in the formation of the above in- 
stitution, took place in the Hopetoun 
Rooms, on the llth inst., on which oc- 
casion there were present the whole of 
the bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, a numerous body of the clergy, 
among whom were observed — the Very 
Rev. E. B. Ramsay, Dean of Edinburgh ; 
the Very Rev. John Torry, Dean of 
Dunkeld ; the Rev. J. C. Lyon, M. A., 
St. Andrews ; the Rev. J. L. Ross, M. A., 
Pittenweem ; the Rev. A. Ranken, M. A., 
of Old Deer ; the Rev. A. Lendrum, M.A., 
ofMuthill; the Rev. J. Christie, M.A., 
Turiflf; the Rev. William Henderson, 
M. A., Arbroath; the Rev. J. W. Fer- 
guson, M. A., of St. Peter's, Edinburgh ; 
and the Rev. John Alexander, of St. 
Paul's, Carrubber's Close, Edinburgh; 
and the following members of committee 
and subscribers : — ^The Right Hon. Wil- 
liam £. Gladstone; Sir Archibald Ed- 
monstone, of Duntreath, Bart. ; the Hon. 
Lord Medwyn ; John Gladstone, Esq., of 
Fasque; Major Maclaren, Portobello; 
Captain R. Moorsom, Scots Fusilier 
Guards; Edward Badeley, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law ; J. W. Colville, Esq., Ad- 
vocate-General of Bengal ; John David 
Hope, Esq.; Patrick Boyle, Esq., of 
Shewalton; William Forbes, Esq., Ad- 
vocate ; Alexander M*Neill, Esq., Advo- 
cate; Robert Campbell, .Esq.. of Sker- 
rington; W. H. Sands, Esq. W. S. ; 
Hugh Hope, Esq. , John Anderson, Esq. 
W. S. ; Dr. Ogilvie, M. D., Aberdeen ; 
William Pitt Dundas, Esq., Advocate, 
Secretary and Treasurer ; William S. 
Walker, Esq., of Bowland, Joint Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; Charles G. Reid, 
Esq., W. S., Joint Secretary ; Wm. Skin- 
ner, Esq., Advocate, Local Secretary in 
Aberdeen ; &c. &c. 

The Bishop of Aberdeen and Primus 
having been called to the chair, a report 
which had been prepared by the com- 



mittee for the consideration and approval 
of the meeting, and containing the 
agenda relative to the appointment of 
the Council or Court of Visitors, in whom 
the government and superintendence of 
the college was proposed to be vested, 
was read, together with a state of the 
funds. The report set forth that the 
list of subscribers embraced subscriptions 
to the extent of upwards of £24,000, and 
that a most eligible site had been granted 
by George Patton, Esq., of Caimies, on 
the banks of the river Almond, at a 
distance of about nine miles from Perth, 
and three from Methven, a village on 
the high road between Perth and Crieflf. 
That the preparation of the plans had 
been entrusted to Mr. John Henderson, 
architect, who had placed in the hands 
of the committee the very beautiful de- 
sign which had been circulated among 
the subscribers. That the committee 
had, on the 20th of May last year, come 
to the resolution of commencing to build 
such portions of the design as would ad- 
mit of the opening of the institution on 
a limited scale, and that the necessary 
contracts had been entered into in the 
month of July thereafter. That the total 
expense of these portions of the building, 
including furnishing and every other 
requisite, amounted to £16,000, and 
they would be ready for occupation in 
the autumn of next year. That the 
necessity of postponing the erection of 
the chapel and library in particular, 
owing to the want of sufficient funds, 
had been a subject of great regret to the 
committee, but that in the meantime, 
distinct subscriptions had been opened 
for both these objects, and that upwards 
of £1,000 had been received for the 
former, and several donations of books 
and in money had been given towards 
the latter; and that it was earnestly 
hoped that proper provision for the due 
performance of public worship might be 
made as soon as possible. 

The agenda embodied in the report 
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contained the basis on which the deed of 
constitution of college council was to 
be framed ; and the following is a list of 
the individuals of whom that body is to 
be composed at the outset : — Ist, The 
Bench of Bishops, ex officio ; 2nd, the 
three Presbyters following, viz., the Very 
Rev. E. B. Ramsay, Dean of Edinburgh ; 
the Rev. A. Ranken, and the Rev. A. 
Lendrum ; 3rd, the following noblemen 
and gentlemen, as lay members, viz., 
the Duke of Buccleuh, the Earl of Home, 
the Right Hon. William E. Gladstone, 
Hon. John Talbot, Q. C, Sir Archibald 
Edraonstone, Bart., Sir Patrick M. Triep- 
land, Bart., Hon. Lord Medwyn, John 
Gladstone, Esq., of Fasque, William 
Smythe, Esq., Advocate, and William P. 
Dundas, Esq., Advocate. 

The adoption of the report was moved 
by the Bishop of Edinburgh, who ex- 
pressed his own and the cordial concur- 
rence of his Right Rev. brethren in the 
arrangements which had been made by 
the committee for the establishment of 
this institution, which was calculated to 
be of such important* benefit to the 
Church, and their entire and unanimous 
approval of the principles on which it 
was to be conducted. 

The meeting was also addressed by 
Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart., who 
congratulated the Right Rev. bishops 
and the clergy present on the prosperous 
state of the Church in 1845, compared 
with that which it enjoyed in 1745, 
and expressed the confident expectation 
that, through the instrumentality of the 
institution now on the eve of being 
established, the Scottish Episcopal Church 
would speedily assume that influence and 
position which the primitive purity of 
her system, and her apostolic origin, en- 
title her to look forward to. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in 
moving a vote of thanks to the bishops 
and clergy, entered at great length, and 
with his usual eloquence and feeling, into 
the objects which the college was de- 
signed to promote ; and concluded by a 
powerful appeal to the members of the 
Episcopal Communion in Scotland to 
come forward and evince, by their libe- 
rality in behalf of this institution, their 
convictions of the truth of the principles 
which they professed, and, under the 
blessing of God, enable the Church thus 
to realize those inestimable benefits which 
she was destined to produce. 

The meeting was also addressed by 
Mr. Badely, the secretary of the London 



committee, Mr. J. W. Colville, advocate- 
general of Bengal, and by the Rev. £. B. 
Ramsay, and others, who united in the 
expression of their satisfaction with the 
prospects of the institution, and con- 
gratulated the meeting on the harmonious 
and unanimous feeling which had per- 
vaded their proceedings. 

National Society. — ^A grant of £500 
has been obtained from government by 
the National Society, to meet the ex- 
pense of an inquiry into the statistics of 
education among the children of the 
poor throughout England and Wales. 
The form of queries will be the same 
which the society made use of four years 
ago in its inquiries into the statistics of 
the diocese of Rochester, and which has 
since been successfully adopted by t he 
Archidiaconal Board of Bristol, and by 
the Diocesan Board of Ripon. We sub- 
join the explanatory letter which accom- 
panied the queries, addressed to the pa- 
rochial clergy ; and in another number 
of the " Gazette," we propose to insert a 
digest of the returns obtained. 

" Rev. Sir, — It has hitherto been the 
practice of this society to print every 
third year a list of schools in union, and 
to obtain every fifth year a return of all 
Church of England schools. The report 
of the society for 1841 should contain 
the list of schools in union ; and the 
report for the year following should ex- 
hibit the result of the inquiry into all 
Church of England schools. To save, 
however, as much as possible the time of 
the clergy in making these important 
returns, it has been determined that in 
future one inquiry only shall be made, 
every fifth year ; embracing in one report 
the materials which before were sepa- 
rately communicated. 

It is with this view that the accompa- 
nying form has been drawn up; and it is 
hoped that little difficulty wiU be expe- 
rienced in furnishing the required in- 
formation. The annexed tables are 
arranged to suit all parishes, and you will 
perceive at once under which table your 
schools should be entered. 

The inquiry is directed to the following 
particulars: — Name and description of 
each school ; number of separate schools 
and school-rooms ; number of schools in 
union with the National Society, or with 
diocesan and district boards, or with 
both ; number of children on the books 
of each school; number of g^tuitous 
teacherb in Sunday schools ; number of 
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school-rooms permanently secured for 
the education of the poor ; number of 
teachers* houses, and what proportion of 
them permanently secured; number of 
paid masters, mistresses, and assistants ; 
amount of salary to the master or mis- 
tress; annual expense of maintaining 
schools, and sources of the funds for 
meeting that expense. 

The above particulars would enable 
the society and the public to ascertain 
what are the existing means of church 
education for the poor, and at what 
annual cost those means may be main- 
tained. It would, however, be desirable 
also to know what additional means, if 
any, are wanting, and at what cost they 
could be provided. As these latter par- 
ticulars could not be conveniently ar- 
ranged into a schedule which should 
apply to all the various peculiarities of 
different parishes, you are particularly 
requested to state them in a separate 
paper ; or to signify, under the head of 
Remarks, below, that the provision is 
already svfficient. 

Although the annexed printed form 
may at first sight appear intricate and 
voluminous, you will perceive that only a 
small portion of it requires in most cases 
to be filled up. The request, that you 
would fill up this return, is made in the 
name of the National Society ; and I am 
authorised to add, that your own dio- 
cesan requests your compliance. 

From the zeal and energy which the 
clergy have shown in advancing the 
cause of popular education upon right 
principles, the society is persuaded that 
you will appreciate the importance of 
these statistical inquiries ; and conse- 
quently be prepared, by the readiness 
and accuracy of your replies, to give it 
your assistance in the completion of its 
undertaking. 

I have the honour to be. Rev. Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
John Sinclair, Sec. 

P. S. You are earnestly requested to 
insert in the proper table, rather than 
under the head of general Remarks^ the 
particulars relating to any church school 
whatever, that is carried on within the 
parish. 
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Batter sea Training Institution. — ^The 
National Society having been induced by 
the ** offer of contributions to be espe- 
cially appropriated in aid of one or other 
of its training institutions, to establish 
subsidiary fiinds for their special be- 



nefit," an appeal has recently been made 
to the friends of education in behalf of 
the Battersea College. 

This establishment was instituted, 
some years ago, by Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth and Mr. Tufnell, and having been 
much enlarged, it was transferred to the 
National Society at the close of the year 
1843 ; and the main features of the sys- 
tem on which it is conducted, are fully 
described in the minutes of the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education for 1842 and 
1843. The only modification it has re- 
ceived under the present management, is 
in the departments of ecclesiastical and 
liturgical history, and in the study of the 
English language. The time occupied in 
these subjects has been increased. 

The masters it has sent out are now at 
work in various parts of the country, es- 
pecially the manufacturing and mining 
districts : and the strongest testimonials 
are constantly received of their efficiency 
and usefulness. 

It has been found, that many of the 
most eligible candidates for admission are 
utterly unable to contribute any sum to- 
wards their own training, and are destitute 
of books and school apparatus. Others 
have exhausted their httle funds in pay- 
ing for their training, clothes, wash- 
ing, &c., and are equally without means 
when they receive an appointment to a 
school. 

The special fund will be devoted to the 
following objects : — 

1. The foundation of exhibitions of 
£\b and £\0 each towards the expenses 
of deserving students. 

2. The enlargement of the institution 
library, and the presentation to such 
schools, as may receive masters from 
the Battersea institution, of text-books, 
black-boards, and other apparatus, re- 
quired for efficient elementary instruc- 
tion, according to the methods employed 
in the model school. 

3. The development of the industrial 
department of the institution ; e. g. the 
enlargement of the workshops, the pur- 
chase of a printing press, electrical appa- 
ratus, &c., and the formation of a bota- 
nical garden. [Through the kindness of 
a few friends, a new printing office has 
been erected, materials for buok-binding 
and printing purchased, and four exhi- 
bitions, one of £5, two of £10, and one of 
£15, given to deserving students.] 

4. The erection of a dormitory for stu- 
dents from the colonies and dependen- 
cies of Great Britain, whose expenses 
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will be paid by the government, — a 
most important feature in the prospects 
of the institution. 

5. The erection of a large class-room, 
capable of holding 120 students, to serve 
as a chapel and examination hall. 

6. The purchase of standard works on 
education, maps, models, diagrams, plans 
of school buildings, &c., as specimens of 
method in elementary instruction. 

London Diocesan Board. — At the last 
annual meeting, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man in the chair, 
among other resolutions, the following 
was unanimously adopted : — 

" That the success which has attended 
the plan adopted by this board for sup- 
plying schools with assistant teachers, 
and at the same time raising up candi- 
dates for the National Society's and Dio- 
cesan Training Institutions, is such as to 
encourage the board to proceed in car- 
rying out their plan, and to appeal to the 
friends of education in the metropolis for 
increased support and encouragement.* 



*t 



Parliamentary Grant. — ^The House of 
Commons, during the last session, raised 
the grant for education in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, to £75,000 for the current 
vear. 

• 

Roy stone Grammar School, Yorkshire. — 
The suit in Chancery, which has been 
pending between the master and trustees 
of this school for the last seven years, 
has recently been brought to a close. By 
the scheme drawn up by the court it is 
required, that the master to be appointed 
for the school, if not in holy orders, shall 
be a lay member of the Church of Eng- 
land. He is to be appointed, and may 
be dismissed by the trustees, of which the 
vicar of Roystone for the time being is 
one, subject to the approval of the Arch- 
bishop of York, the diocesan. The school 
is to be opened each day with prayer, and 
the children are to be catechised, at least 
once in each month, in the grounds of 
the religion of the Church. No child is 
to be admitted to the school before he 
can read the New Testament in English ; 
and the vicar is to be requested to exa- 
mine the scholars once a-year. Should 
he refuse, the archbishop is to appoint an 
examiner. Boys to the number of forty 
may be taught Latin and Greek free ; 
but if any instruction in English be 
given, a quarterly payment is due to t\ve 
master. These are the most impoTtant 



features of the scheme; and although 
there will be a diminution, happily only 
temporary, of the funds of the institution 
by this litigation, it is gratifying to find 
that the school is restored to the Church, 
and placed upon a footing suited to the 
wants of the parish. With the gram- 
mar school for the children of the 
middle classes, and the national school 
recently established for the children of 
the poor, the Christian education of the 
young is now amply provided for. 

Tiverton, — A silver salver and a cup, 
bearing the following inscription, have 
been presented, by his former and late 
pupils, to the Rev. Dr. Boulton, upon 
the occasion of his retirement from the 
head-mastership of BlundeU's school, 
Tiverton : — 

Viro Reverendo 

Antonio Boulton, S.T. P. 

Scholae Blundellinse xviii. annos Sub- 

MagistrOy 

Hoc quantulumcumque ut 

Perpetuae benevolentiae testimonium, 

Vitae integrae, summae morum comitatis, 

Animique in se fere paterni memores, 

D.D. 
Discipuli amantissimi valedicentes 

VI. KaL. Sept. A. D. MDCCCXLV. 

Ireland. — In the town of Londonderry, 
besides the usual seminaries, there has 
recently been erected a very handsome 
school, called the " Glynn School," 
founded on the munificent bequest of a 
gentleman of the name of Glynn, who 
left £50,000 for its establishment. 100 
boys are here educated and taught some 
trade. They are afterwards apprenticed, 
and, until their apprenticeship has ceas- 
ed, a care and supervision is exercised 
over them. This establishment has, 
since its foundation, been attended with 
the most beneficial results to the com- 
munity. 

In 1 826 a number of the gentry in the 
neighbourhood established an agricul- 
tural seminary at Templemoyle, the ob- 
ject of which was to give a substantially 
good English education to the sons of 
farmers, and also to instruct them in the 
scientific and practical knowledge of form- 
ing pursuits. The Grocers* Company 
contributed £1,500 towards the esta- 
blishment of this institution, the Irish 
Society £200, and other large sums were 
subscribed by the gentry and other com- 
^Mi\%%. K c<c^tci\£i!Q^vsvM^ «sv<i ^ell-planned 
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of poor land rented from the Grocers' 
Company. Each subscriber to the funds 
to a certain amount, has the privilege of 
nominating a pupil, the whole cost of 
whose education to his parents is but 
iSlO a year. One half the day the pupils 
are instructed in the school ; the other 
half they are practically taught farming 
by a Scotch farmer, and made to labour 
on the land. The sphere of the society 
is confined to no district ; pupils are re- 
ceived from every part of Ireland, and in- 
deed from all parts of the kingdom. Its 
object is to train up young men as agri- 
culturists, — to fit them to become either 
clever practical agents or skilful farmers. 
The system pursued necessarily incul- 
cates in them habits of great cleanliness 
and order, as well as practical and scien- 
tific knowledge ; and there cannot be a 
doubt but that such habits, carried home 
by these young men to the.dweUings from 
which many of them come, must have 
the most beneficial effect. This has 
been found to be the case in practice. 
The great bulk of the young men taught 
at this establishment settle down at home 
in agricultural pursuits, and by their su- 
perior knowledge of agriculture, succeed 
well in life, and set a valuable example 
to their neighbours. Many become sur- 
veyors, clerks, and agents, and not a few 
of them emigrate. Sir Robert A. Fer- 
guson, M.P., Sir Robert Bateson of Cas- 
trense, and many of the gentry of the 
neighbourhood, deserve much credit for 
their exertions in getting up and sup^- 
porting this institution. I had an op- 
portunity of being present at its anni- 
versary on Thursday. The 70 young 
men who there receive their agricultural 
instruction, went through a very credit- 
able examination in the different branches 
of their studies, and had afterwards a 
lecture delivered to them by Mr. John- 
son, Professor of Chymistry in the Dur- 
ham University. The Bishop of Derry 
and his family, Sir E. M*Naughton, and 
most of the gentry of the neighbourhood 
were present. — Correspondent of the 
Times. 

St. John's College, New Zealand. — 
Two years have barely elapsed since the 
foundation of this excellent institution, 
and already we have some of the fruits 
of the system apparent, which put to 
shame the abortive exertions of our own 
government. From a copy which we have 
seen of "The Calendar of St. John's 
College, New Zealand, corrected to July 



24th, 1844, Waimati, printed at the Col- 
lege Press,'* we gather that the Bishop of 
New Zealand is the visitor, and his exa- 
mining chaplain presides over the studies 
of the college. The divinity lectureship 
was adorned by the rare and brilliant 
talents of the Rev. T. Whytehead, pre- 
viously to his lamented decease. Many 
are already familiar with his distin- 
guished university career at Cambridge, 
in which, as first chancellor's medallist, 
he eclipsed every classical competitor of 
his year; and with the noble self-devo- 
tion which led him to follow the for- 
tunes of the first missionary Bishop of 
New Zealand, whose examining chaplain 
he was. His early death has left a blank 
upon the annals of the infant church 
which all must deplore. Four ordina- 
tions had already taken place of students 
from this college; and nine candidates, 
who were in course of preparation last 
July, have since been likewise ordained. 
Though designed principally for candi- 
dates for holy orders, the college is open 
to all other students. All members of 
the body are expected to devote them- 
selves, during the intervals of study, to 
some useful study, in furtherance of the 
general purposes of the institution. The 
expense of tuition, commons, and at- 
tendance, does not exceed £30 per an- 
num. There are two scholarships in the 
bishop's gift, for those who are unable 
to defray the above-mentioned expenses. 
The original sum which formed the foun- 
dation estate of the college was, we be- 
lieve, £5,000, which has since been in- 
creased by donations and bequests. 

A collegiate school is attached to the 
college, under the charge of the Rev. 
W. C. Cotton, M.A., student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and formerly of Eton. 
Fourteen scholars have already been en- 
tered. The general plan of education 
is similar to that of an English public 
school. The vacation begins Nov. 1, 
and ends Feb. 28. The expense of tui- 
tion, commons, and attendance does not 
exceed £25 a year. 

Not only is there provision made, how- 
ever, for an education suited to the wants 
of the most advanced civilisation, con- 
ducted on the English public school sys- 
tem, but a second subsidiary institution 
appears to have been formed, viz.. The 
St. John's Native Teachers* School, for 
the especial advantage of the natives. 
Three classes are admitted into this insti- 
tution. No teacher is a.dmU&\hle. v^t.<(^ 
the fiLT&t c\«Aa ^Vtfi ^o^ xvoX. ^V't^'?,^ \v\\sv- 
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self to adopt English habits, and wear 
English clothes, and, above all, to be re^ 
gular at church and school. The second 
class is composed of those who are can- 
didates for admission into the first. 
The third class consists of those who 
wish to learn English, but have not yet 
made up their minds to give up native 
habits. Between forty and fifty natives 
have voluntarily connected themselves 
with this school. 

But the beneficent organisation of St. 
John's college does not cease here. We 
have an infant native school, with the 
names of from thirty to forty New Zea- 
land children of both sexes, recorded 
upon a separate page of the " St. John's 
College Calendar;" and a native boys' 
school, where about twenty-two boys are 
boarded and clothed, and instructed in 
English, arithmetic, writing, and singing. 
We also observe that preparations are 
being made for a system of industrial 
employments, by which it is hoped the 
whole native establishment will ulti- 
mately be clothed and fed. 

This valuable institution has lately 
been removed from Waimati to a place 
in the neighbourhood of Auckland, called 
Bishop's Auckland, where it will have 



the advantage of being established on its 
own lands. 

Here is an energetic attempt being 
made to plant religion and learning of 
the highest order side by side, in the 
midst of a half-ruined settlement over- 
run with savages. Need we say that we 
heartily wish it success. We will go 
further, and avow our belief that it will 
succeed in triumphing over every diffi- 
culty, because it has been begun in good 
time, under the auspices of an authority 
equal to the due maintenance of the un- 
dertaking. We sincerely hope that New 
Zealand will not a generation hence share 
in the opprobrium which this colony has 
now to bear, that in the forty-first year 
of its existence it can barely yet be said 
to have been organised into a diocese, 
and is utterly devoid of any permanently 
established institution for the protection 
and maintenance of religious learning.— 
Hobart Toum Courier. 

Education in Denmark. — ^The King of 
Denmark has just ordered the teaching 
of the French language and singing in all 
the colleges of the kingdom. All scholars 
will be obliged to learn these subjects, 
there will be an annual examination. 
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During the last month the following books have been received : — 

Plain Sermons, addressed to a Country Congregation. By the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Blencowe, M.A. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 412. (Bell.) 

Questions on the Orders for Morning and Evening Prayer. 12mo. pp. 20. 
{Rivington.) 

England and its People. By Emily Taylor. 18mo. pp. 387. {Houlston and 
Stoneman.) 

The Bromsgrove Greek Grammar. New Edition. 12mo. pp. 295. (Siny)kin 
Sf Co.) 

The same. Abridged for Beginners. 12mo. pp. 56. {Ibid.) 

Exercises in Composition. By H. Hopkins, A.M. 18mo. pp. 257. {Relfe 8f 
Fletcher.) 

Exercises in Orthography. By the same. 12mo. pp. 257. (Ibid.) 

The Pupil's Manual of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic. By the same. pp. 120. 
(Ibid.) 

The Teacher's Manual of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic. By the same. pp. 
232. {Ibid.) 

The First Class Cyphering-Book. Part First. By G. Scott. 4to. pp. 77. (Skep- 
herd 8f Sutton ; Groombridge.) 

Key to the above. 4to. pp. 36. {Ibid.) 

Part Second of the First Class Cyphering-Book. 4to. pp. 108. {Ibid.) 

Key to the Above. 4to. pp. 48. {Ibid.) 

ADti-Jesuitica, 12mo. pp. 48. {Gilbert.) 
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ON PRESENT DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAV OF SOUND 

EDUCATION. 

Having before submitted a few thoughts on certain broad principles to 
be kept in view in the establishment of adult schools on a permanent 
basis, I think it may be useful now to advert to some leading difficulties, 
arising from the existing state of things, with a view of stimulating into 
activity the exertions of those whose particular office in the church or 
state more especially caUs upon them to promote these objects. 

I propose at present to confine the attention of your readers to the 
three following points : — 1st, the overgrown state of parishes; 2ndly, 
the principle of extensive unions ; and 3rdly, the widely-spread feeling 
of aversion to authoritative teaching. 

As to the existing state of parishes in this country, everybody knows 
that they practically deny the principle of the parochial system, which 
is, to provide sound spiritual instruction, suited to each inhabitant ; and, 
of course, unless the country be broken up into parishes of moderate ex- 
tent, within the scope of pastoral superintendence, the evils resulting 
from such neglect will continue to increase in frightful proportion. It 
is true, the work of supplying additional districts with churches and 
schools has been going on to a considerable extent within the last few 
years, but not on anything like a principle of extending the parochial 
system to meet the wants of an increasing and altering population. 

Now we have to remember, that the divine commission of the church, 
as the teacher of all, remains ever the same, and that her powers as an 
instrument of grace decay not with time ; we are, therefore, charged and 
encouraged to persevere, each in his own calling, to bring about the full 
development of the church, and her complete adaptation to the wants of 
all ; taking care, however, as the surest way, under God, of attaining 
this blessed result, that all our arrangements in the meantime, however 
crippled by outward circumstances, are based upon sound church prin- 
ciples. 

The apparent disposition of the legislature to extend, rather than 
to contract, the principle of unions of parishes, suggests a second diffi- 
culty in the way of a duly organised scheme of adult schools, under pa- 
rochial superintendence. The working of a system of extended unions is 
calculated to efface all impressions of neighbourship between the rich and 
poor, and to break up all the ties of mutual dependence, which, for the 
general good, it is so desirable to cultivia,te and strengthen. Still, our 
regrets will not avail to remedy the evil, which will go on increasing, 
unless counteracted by the exercise of some adequate corrective princi- 
ple. I think, then, this difficulty strongly inculcates the duty of at all 
times recognising our fellow membership in ** Christ's body, the church." 
However unpopular may be the following out, in all its completeness, of 
the duty of honouring all men, on the ground of oneness in Christ, it 
is, in my judgment, most essential to the permanency of any efforts for 
the spread of sound education. 

But we have a third difficulty to contend with in the growing feeling 
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of the public mind against authoritative teaching. Here is matter for 
grave apprehension, especially when we consider that parliament have 
lately by their acts enunciated the principle that, as to the subject-mat- 
ter of christian education, there exists so much contrariety of opinion, 
that no fixed ideas can be put forth with the authority of truth. 

This difficulty reminds us that we have a positive revelation of God's 
will for our guidance, and *' the church of the living God, which is the 
pillar and ground of the truth," for its interpreter, so that we must, in 
spite of all the confounding tendencies of the age, keep to this everlast- 
ing standard of truth, as the groundwork of all our teaching. 

It becomes necessary, it is true, to adapt the manner of this teaching 
to the external circumstances of the age, the very purpose of the church 
being to correct the various disorganisations of human opinion and 
practice, which receive their impressions from the things of the day ; 
but the substance and breadth of the church's teaching stand upon the 
everlasting principles of revealed truth. 

I have thus alluded in a cursory manner to three great topics, which 
must be taken into account as having a real bearing upon the present 
question : persons like your readers will, I trust, hence conclude, that 
to delay the practical consideration of this subject is highly dangerous, 
inasmuch as the difficulties which surround it are of a progressive cha- 
racter, and we are now suffering, in a great measure, the consequences 
of past neglect. 

There is, however, to my mind, a brighter view to be taken, namely, 
that as nothing can happen in the world without God's permission, even 
our very difficulties have a purpose to answer, and will not be allowed to 
crush us, if only we humbly go forward in the work, sensible of our own 
intrinsic weakness, but at the same time confident of our strength in 
God. Disparity of worldly strength need no more deter us from facing 
these difficulties, than did the gigantic power of Goliath hinder the 
youthful David from advancing to conquer in the name of the living 
God. 

W. Spence. 

Upper Clapton, 
Oct. 14M, 1845. 



ON THE PUNISHMENT OF GIRLS IN PAROCHIAL 

SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — In the July number of your publication there was an inquiry 
from " A Constant Reader," respecting the best mode of correcting re- 
fractory girls in our parochial schools, that question, as regards boys, 
having been brought forward in a former number. I am not aware that 
this inquiry has been answered ; and having had considerable experience 
in the education of the children of the poorer classes, I send these few 
hints as they have occurred to me, feeling sure, that if not deemed to 
the purpose, you will not insert them. 

In the first place, I disclaim altogether the necessity of any regular 
system of coercion in any long ^^\a)cX\^\v^^, vj^XSi x^^^slated school. 
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whether composed of boys or girls. If it is necessary to the main- 
tenance of order, then we may be quite sure the master or mistress is 
more to blame than the children. I am thoroughly convinced that 
though all schools are of course subject to the occasional outbreak of 
insubordination from refractory subjects, extreme measures would rarely 
if ever, be required, were the order and discipline of the school inflexibly 
and constantly maintained. But I presume your correspondent has 
mainly in view the difficulties attendant on a newly formed school, when, 
a great variety of unpromising characters being suddenly perhaps brought 
together, it requires more than ordinary skill (if to some it may not even 
appear utterly impossible), to establish order without extreme measures. 
But here, I cannot help thinking, lies the great mistake under which so 
many act who are employed in the education of the children of the poor : 
they judge (and perhaps naturally so) that because children have been 
subject to rough and injudicious management at home, that therefore 
they must be met with the like rough management at school, if \\ e would 
expect to bring them into order. Now this is not the way our Heavenly 
Father deals with his rebellious and wayward children, and I am quite 
sure experience teaches us that it is not the best or the surest way of 
dealing with ours. I am persuaded (as a general rule, of course not 
without exceptions) that the more unpromising the subjects we have to 
deal with, the more care should we display to treat them at all times 
with the utmost gentleness and quietness ; let them see and feel the 
difference between the conduct of those who act from christian princi- 
ples, and that of those who are actuated by nothing but selfishness ; let 
them be made thoroughly sensible, that all our conduct towards them is 
invariably dictated by love for their souls, and by strict principles of 
justice in the correction of their faults, and the most refractory among 
them cannot fail after a time to be more or less influenced by it ; let 
their faults invariably be treated, not as offences against ourselves, but 
as sins against the Most High God, carefully discriminating between 
such as are simply to our inconvenience, and such as are really sinful in 
themselves, — between such as proceed from previous neglect and bad 
habits at home, and ^ch as are decidedly the fruit of bad disposition ; 
let us show them that we can bear patiently and quietly with natural 
stupidity, slowness, awkwardness, &c., in fact with whatever may come 
under the denomination of unintentional faults, reserving all real dis- 
pleasure and severity for such as are sinful and oflfensive to God. 

As regards rules, let them be as few in number and as reasonable as 
possible, but at the same time make it quite certain that not the slightest 
infringement of any one of them will ever be allowed with impunity. 
This is one great secret of maintaining order in our schools, and though 
apparently self-evident, it is, comparatively speaking, rarely practised ; 
for instance, if one of the rules be that the school assembles at 9 o'clock, 
how frequently is it the case that a quarter, or even half an hour is al- 
lowed for the gathering ; whereas it is as easy for them to come pre- 
cisely at 9, as at a quarter past, and the fact of being allowed to evade 
one rule so easily, is a precedent with the rest for making like attempts. 
Rules cannot be too strictly enforced. 

On the modes of punishment usually adopted In ova ^vcV^ ^<:3oLWi\&»V 
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would first remark, that a strong objection is attached to all those which 
are made either wholly, or chiefly, to consist in their being exposed to 
the gaze of others. Timidity and modesty is what, above every thing, 
it is our duty, as well as our policy, to encourage and cherish in the 
softer sex ; and I would ask, if this end is likely to be promoted by such 
a constant hardening process as usually takes place in our parochial 
schools. Besides, it defeats its own end, for what in this way would be 
overwhelming to a modest character, is scarcely any punishment at all 
to a bold and forward one ; and even as regards these forward ones, 
would it not be one step towards making them less so, if they were in- 
variably treated as though they really possessed the modesty they ought 
to have. I throw this hint out for the consideration of those engaged 
in education. I am sure it is best to let all punishment, as regards girls 
at least, be as private as possible. I should suggest that an empty dull 
room should be attached to every large girls' school, to which the mis- 
tress may at any time be at liberty to banish a refractory girl during 
school hours, or else retire with her then, or after school, for the purpose 
of correction, admonition, and private prayer, if advisable. This, with 
the occasional deprivation of a pleasant scripture lesson, or any other 
pleasures the mistress may be in the habit of indulging them with, 
would, in the hands of a judicious and sensible woman, be all that was 
requisite to ensure her due authority, provided she always acted firmly 
and consistently. As regards the use of a cane for girls, it is certainly 
very undesirable as a frequent mode of punishment, but a judicious mis- 
tress may sometimes find either that or a rod useful to have by her ; and 
I should not be afraid to trust her with one, provided it be used at all 
times with the utmost calmness, always in private, very rarely, and 
almost entirely in the correction of the younger members of the school, 
ever remembering that restraints of all kinds are almost always to be 
preferred before this latter alternative. Rewards are another powerful 
means in the government of a school. But I have already trespassed so 
long upon your time, and have written so much more than I intended 
when I sat down to endeavour to answer your correspondent's query, 
that I must conclude with my best wishes for the increased circulation 
of your valuable Journal, and beg to subscribe myself. Sir, 

Yours very faithfully. 

Simplex. 



Rev. Sir, — In your number of July last, I find this query, — " What is 
to be done with refractory girls ?" — So far as this refers to the punish- 
ment of girls in Sunday schools, may I be aUowed to suggest expul- 
sion as the best mode of treating old offenders. Tasks, as your corres- 
pondent observes, serve but to disgust them with their books, and there 
are few stubborn natures that will give way to quiet reasoning. Ex- 
pulsion, I have generally found, to be followed by submission, and a re- 
quest to be allowed to return. In one particular case which has come 
under my notice, in fact, which occurred in m)' own school, the offender, 
who had been from her earliest years a notoriously saucy, careless, and 
independent child, was at lengtYv, iox o^ew ^v&Oofe^v^TiKfc ^€ orders. 
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quietly and privately expelled. Before ten days had elapsed, she had 
humbly begged pardon, and by promise of future better conduct ob- 
tained readmission. Her promise has been faithfully kept ever since ; 
she has not given the slightest cause for correction or even reproof in 
the two years which have passed, and has become both amiable and 
cheerful in disposition. At the same time, let it be remembered, that 
readmission should only be granted as a great favour both to parents 
and child. 

Hoping that these observations may prove of some small use, 

I am. Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oct. 22nd, 1845. A Sunday School Teacher. 



SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 

IFROM A PAPER BY THE REV. A. HUME, LL.D., READ AT ONE OF 
THE EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS OF THE MASTERS OF THE COL- 
LEGIATE SCHOOLS, LIVERPOOL, AND PRIVATELY PRINTED FOR 
DISTRIBUTION AMONG TEACHERS. 2 

Almost any one who has been engaged in teaching geogra- introduction, 
phy, or almost any one who has ever learned it, can bear testimony to 
the fact, that it is taught in very different ways by different individuals. 
With one, it is merely a dry catalogue of names, localities, and facts, 
totally unconnected, in most instances, either with themselves, or with 
anything else which the mind can grasp ; while with another, the facts, 
the names, and the positions are so interwoven mutually, or with some- 
thing extraneous, that they always rise in the mind in associated groups. 
In the former case, the study of the subject is heartless and forbidding, 
and we can make due allowance for the dislike that many entertain for 
it ; in the latter it may be, and indeed often is, as fascinating to the 
youthful mind as Robinson Crusoe or the Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments. The suggestions which I have the pleasure of submitting at 
present, assume that these results are not matters of mere accident, but 
the unavoidable consequences of a certain line of proceeding ; and they 
tend to show how impressions, both permanent and pleasing, may be 
made in every case. It is impossible to examine the subject to its full 
extent, in a brief sketch like the present ; indeed, the original intention 
was only to oflfer a few suggestions respecting the best method of teach- 
ing numbers in geography ; I shall, however^ have a word to say on each 
of the three subjects of topography, numbers, and maps. 

SECTION I. TOPOGRAPHY. 

Of the many books which have been written on common or Too uniform 
descriptive geography, all the larger treatises speak of the va- *° p^"- 
rious countries of the world as if they were of equal, or of nearly equal, 
importance. They give as minute an account of the United States, or 
of Persia, or of Egypt, as they do of Wales or of Scotland, provided 
their materials will allow them to do so ; and in one sense this is right. 
Works of refej'ence should treat as freely as possible on each of their 
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various subjects ; for in some respects they resemble encyclopaedias, in 
which a complete and perfect treatise is expected under each principal 
word. But the case is far different with school books, which ought not 
only to contain full and accurate instruction respecting our own coun- 
tries, but information of a much more general kind respecting the other 
divisions of the world. Thus a schoolboy, in England, ought to know 
Middlesex, Yorkshire, Northumberland, and Kent, at least as well as 
our very best school books treat of them ; but it is by no means neces- 
sary that he should be equally familiar with Kentucky, the Deccan, 
Hesse Cassel, or Dalmatia. To use the illustration of a pc^uiar writer, 
he should know his own country as the twopenny postman knows his 
own district; he should know the other countries as an intelligent 
stranger knows London from occasional visits. The want-of attention 
to this distinction is a prominent objection to our ordinary school geo- 
graphies ; and instances are not wanting, in which the pages that treat 
of the British Isles are decidedly the most inaccurate and the worst writ- 
ten in the whole book. 

Difficulties of But perhaps the main difficulty with the schoolboy is, that 
the study, jjjg |jqq]^ jg jj^jjg gjgg ^^^^ ^ Catalogue of names. To him, 

the learning of a hundred localities is just a hundred separate acts of 
memory : each one is as isolated as the separate words of a dictionary ; 
indeed, even more so, as in that case the alphabetical arrangement is 
still some guide. The learning of mere positions, then, especially those 
of a country in which he is not immediately interested, is to the ordi- 
nary pupil what the learning of the alphabet is to a child — one of the 
most difficult tasks that he is ever called upon to perform. Accordingly, 
we are not to be suprised that this kind of knowledge is retained in so 
few instances ; the wonder is, that it is retained so well, or in so many. 
Again, it has been a favourite practice with navigators and others for 
many centuries to appropriate familiar names to new places, instead of 
giving them new names, derived either from their history or their cha- 
racteristics. Thus, there was not only an ancient as well as a modem 
Troy, and a Sicilian as well as a Peloponnesian Messene, but there are at 
this moment three or four Yorks, nearly half a dozen Liverpools, with 
perhaps a similar number of Santiagos, Granadas, and Valladolids. 
This, as any one will see, is adding confusion to difficulty ; and as the 
information which would enable us to remove either, is rarely given in 
the text, when given at all, it is the more incumbent on the teacher to 
})roduce it in the proper quantity, kind, and manner, as far as it is in 
his power to do so. 

General prin- ^^® great general principle, which I have found extremely 
cipieof the useful, and which recommends itself by its very nature, is — 
reme y. ^^ make the judgment subservient to the memory ; and this may 
be done in various ways. We may lead the mind of the pupil, for in- 
stance, into the way of cause and effect, so that many important results 
may be reached independently d, priori; we may introduce rational com- 
parisons, so that the circumstances of one country will always suggest 
those of another, and thus give rise to important general ideas ; or we 
may diminish the intellectual labour of the very youngest, by pointing 
out obvious inferences, which rendet «ie\^t«\. ol xXva ^XaX^meuts of the 
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book unnecessary. For example, what is more natural than to infer 
that the English language is spoken in the United States, that French 
is common in the Mauritius, or Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, when 
the most meagre outline of these colonies is known ? By simple infer- 
ences, I mean such as the climate, and natural productions, animal or 
vegetable, of which every one can form some idea, from the latitude and 
general situation. And to take an example of comparison, let us place 
side by side the two facts, that England proper contains 15,000,000 of 
population, and that Spain, which is twice as large as the whole island 
of Great Britain, contains only 15,000,000. The most indolent and 
stupid boy is roused to ask, either of himself, or his teacher, or his book, 
*• why is this ?" And he then begins to think, for the first time, of the 
effects of peace, intelligence, and varied industry in the one country, or 
of bloodshed, ignorance, and national habits in the other, though he may 
have heard the separate facts stated twenty times before. But to show 
the application of this principle a little more in detail, I shall follow it 
out in one or two divisions of the subject. 

1. The physical outlines of a particular country — which Physical fea- 
may be examined on the map, or on an outline sketched for the ^^^^^' 
purpose before the book is opened — present great facilities for teaching 
the boy to think. The mountains, for example, by their rise and situa- 
tion, determine the courses of rivers ; the extent of country to be drained 
is the main element in determining their size ; and both are connected, 
more or less, with agriculture and commerce, and with the positions of 
the principal towns. Thus, Spain has its various sierras or ridges run- 
ning across it in an east and westerly direction ; therefore its large 
rivers must drain the country in that direction, the tributaries from the 
hills flowing north and south. In Italy, again, the peculiar situation of 
the Alps and Apennines leaves no egress for the drainage of the north- 
em division but the eastern side of the valley of the Po. In America, 
North or South, the large rivers must flow in a direction more or less 
easterly, the short and rapid mountain torrents flowing westward. In 
Asia, the elevated table land in the centre directs the rivers east, north, 
and south, to the ocean. And in England, the elevation on the west, 
and l^e depression on the east side, induce us to look for the principal 
rivers, the alluvial deposit, and the flourishing agriculture on the east ;. 
while the lakes, the scenery, the minerals, and uf course the important 
manufactures, lie more towards the west side. 

2. The derivation of the names of places should be pointed Derivation of 
out as often as the teacher has opportunity ; and thus a term 
which was as utterly unmeaning to the pupil as a word of Hindostanee 
or Arabic, becomes the link of a pleasing association, and suggestive of 
whole trains of ideas. In some words, the meaning lies quite on the 
surface, and yet it is not always seen : as, for instance, New Holland, 
and New Zealand, tell us that the countries which they represent were 
named by the Dutch, while New South Wales is suggestive of an Eng- 
lish colony. Again, Mexico is otherwise known as New Spain ; Cana- 
da, as New France ; and the north part of the United States as New 
England — every one of which names leads us back to the early history 
of the country which it represents. Similar remarks apply to Nova 
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Scotia, New Hebrides, New Orleans, New York, New Guinea, New 
Ireland, New Granada, and many others. In very many instances, it is 
only necessary to translate the name of the district or town from one 
language into another ; and it is wonderful what a limited knowledge 
of language will enable a teacher to understand almost every word he 
meets. Thus, Terra del Fuego, is the land of fire; Cabo del Tormentoso, 
the stormy cape ; Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz, the rich town of the true 
cross ; Mesopotamia, the country between the rivers, equivalent to Entre 
Rios, in South America ; Stamboul, it was a city ; Constantinople, the 
city of Constantine ; Rio de la Plata, the river of silver , Gibraltar, the 
mountain of Tarifa, &c. Sometimes the name refers to a peculiar cir- 
cumstance, as Florida and Botany Bay, which were named from their 
plants ; the Pacific Ocean from its temporary placid appearance ; and 
the Ladrone Islands from the robbing propensity of the people. Some- 
times it refers to physical phenomena, as the White Sea, the Red Sea, 
the Yellow Sea ; and again it throws us back into past ages, as Ebro, 
which tells of the land of the Iberians, and the river which bounded 
Hannibal ; Batavia, which tells of the people from whom the Hollanders 
are descended ; and Palestine, derived from the ancient Philistines. In 
almost every instance, the names occur in classes, as may be shown by a 
reference to our own country. Thus, in England, we have Plymouth, 
Falmouth, Exmouth, Yarmouth, Dartmouth, Eyemouth, Wyemouth, 
and others, each of which is situated at the mouth of a river; Chester, 
Ilchester, Manchester, Doncaster, Exeter, Leicester, and others, the posi- 
tions of Roman encampments ; with an immense number ending in 
ford, ton (i.e. town), don (down, or hill), ham (hame or home), leigk, 
and Jield (which are nearly equivalent), croft, thorpe, bridge, bury, &c., 
which are all easily explained. In Scotland, holm means low meadow 
land by a river's side, as Langholm, Branxholm, Dudholm. In Ireland, 
kil is a burying place, as Kildare, Kilkenny ; and bally means the village 
of, as Bally mena. Bally shannon. 

Association. 3. It is also important to associate every place with some 
fact, which may be historical or not. This is easily done in the case of 
battle fields, towns that have been besieged, places noted for convulsions 
of nature, or for being the birthplace or the burial-place of some dis- 
tinguished individual. Thus, Gibraltar will never be forgotten, if once 
its famous siege be alluded to ; every schoolboy knows about the burn- 
ing of Moscow ; and an obscure speck on the map of Africa, Cape Coast 
Castle, is sought for with eagerness, from its melancholy association 
with her who was once Miss Landon. A similar association might be 
formed with a thousand other places, in which the great historical facts 
would present themselves at once. But even in minor matters, what an 
interesting thing does a map of the world become, when a boy can show 
where Byron died, where Falconer was wrecked, where Captain Cook 
was killed, where Lander terminated his labours, where Stoddart and 
Conolly were put to death, or Wolff imprisoned, where Howard became 
a martyr to his benevolence, where Park was encouraged by a flower in 
the desert, or where Napoleon was an exile. It is no longer a couple 
of circles, with printing and scratches, or with blotches of colouring, 
but a living, speaking picture, 'wYucVv Yie \ie^t^*YDL\v\a. xsiva^ %& ^Rkx^j^ «;& me- 
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moiy exists. Nor is this all : the spirit of inquiry has been stirred 
within him, and *• the intellectual appetite/* curiosity, must be supplied. 
He searches for a copy of Park's Travels, to ascertain more on a subject 
of which he knows something already ; he is led by reference and asso- 
ciation to Lander, Bruce, Salt, and others ; he reads Falconer's poem, 
which he would never have thought of opening ; he refers to a biogra- 
phical dictionary for particulars concerning Howard or Byron; and 
some friend is obliged to yield to his importunity, and get him Cook's 
Voyages to read. And if it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that " all 
knowledge is money laid out at compound interest " — since every fact 
enables us to understand others, that without it would remain unknown 
— these suggestions, however trite they may appear, rise in magnitude 
and importance. 

Connected with this part of the subject, there are two auxiliaries 
which demand a passing notice. The one is a historical map of Eng- 
land, showing merely the positions of all the remarkable occurrences in 
our history, with their dates.* The other is a series of small maps, 
suitable either for a schoolroom or a study ;t und each giving the scene 
of some important event in modern times. One is the plan of Acre, 
with Commodore Napier besieging it ; another the French conquests at 
Algiers and Constantine ; another the isle of Chusan ; with plans of 
Ghuznee, Tangier, the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang; the Khoord, Cabool, 
and Bolam passes ; the Isthmus of Darien, and the surveys for the pro- 
jected canaJ ; the overland mail route, &c. It is very important to have 
such things, and to have them while the interest is fresh, so that the les- 
sons of the schoolroom may tell upon every newspaper article read at 
the breakfast table, and that boys and men may not only be enabled, 
but to some extent obliged, to keep up with the spirit of the age. 

4. A particular p:\rt of this subject, which will recommend Trayeia. 
itself at once, is tracing the routes of particular travellers, and reading 
interesting passages from their works. Geography is thus turned to a 
]iractical account at once ; and information and enjoyment are united. 
The pictures of scenery, costume, and incident rise in the mind as cor- 
rect associations ; and there is no danger of a pupil, who has been taught 
in this way, imagining that sledges travel in Nigritia, that elephants are 
found in New Holland, or that palm trees grown on the mountains of 
Sweden and Norway, The books which commonly exist in schools for 
this purpose, are such as ** Grecian Stories," and " Winter Evening 
Conversations," by Maria Hack : they contain a great deal of matter of 
this kind ; and the teacher, from his own reading, can supply a great 
deal more. For example, he can travel with Xenophon and his 10,000 
Greeks, he can follow Mr. Borrow through Spain, he can trace Bruce 
to the source^ of the Nile, or can accompany any conqueror, Alexander, 
Napoleon, or Wellington, through his various campaigns. 

5. There are other means of producing the same eifects, QuotoUons, 
apparently unimportant, but really not so. Such, for instance, ^i^rases, &c. 
is the simple quotation of a line of poetry bearing upon any particular 

* Harris, St. Paul's Church-yard, London. 
t Wyld, Charing-CTOSB, Lotvdotv. 
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place, which, as it is more easily retained than any other description, 
gives more marked and vivid ideas. Thus, if the first line of Heber's 
Missionary Hymn were explained to a boy, he could never lose sight of 
the local characteristics : — 

" From Greenland's icy mountains. 
From India's coral strand. 
Where Afric's sunny fountains. 
Roll down their golden sand/' 
Or, again — 

" From Lapland's woods, and hills, and frost. 
By the rapid reindeer cross'd." 

Or Macaulay's line — 

*' Thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters !" 

Or that of Watts— 

" I would not change my native land 
For rich Peru and all her gold. 

In some '* modem instances," as in Murray's Continental Hand 
Books, poetical quotations are often given with great appropriateness. 
The writings of Byron, Scott, Rogers, &c., abound with allusions to 
localities, of the kind suggested here ; so that a reading teacher could 
have no diiiiculty in finding enough. The peculiar turning of an ex- 
pression has often a most marked effect upon our associations, as " sunny 
Italy," ** the pleasant land of France," " the beautiful Rhine ;" and 
there is an entire class, which are all particularly useful in particular 
countries, like " from Dan to Beersheba," " from Eddystone to Berwick 
bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay," "frae Maidenkirk to John-o'- 
Groats." The reason why any imaginative association of this kind is 
seized with such avidity, is, that it gives a more tangible existence to 
the place. The recollection is no longer a mere idea, an abstraction ; 
but its use is apparent, as means to an end ; it is connected with litera- 
ture, and associated with genius. 

AddHioiwi It is evident, ^om this, that the subject of Geography is 
remarks, j^q^. taugbt when all the facts contained in a meagre text- book 
are elicited by cross-examination. Bat what must be taught to a pupil 
besides } The use of his own intellect, we reply, to retain what be has 
got and to acquire more ; the inclination to do so ; the pleasure con- 
nected with knowledge; the classification and connection of various 
kinds of it ; and Inst, and not least important, an additional number of 
facts. It is evident that no two teachers would go over the same ground 
in the same way ; but each, in the independent exercise of his own mind, 
might do it well, and answer the end fully. So far as my own experience 
goes, I find that by far the most convenient plan is to give the associa- 
tion — whether fact, illusion, or anything else — when we are actually 
treating of the place ; on a separate day, the interest is gone, and the 
prolixity of a tale, or narrative of travels, with many useless digressions 
— when at best it is not so pointed as one requires — fails to fix the at- 
tention, if indeed it does not occasionally dissipate it. When once these 
pictures are placed in the mind, they are indelible, or may be revived in 
their full colouring in an instant. For example, the single application 
of the term ** New France" to Candida, ^-^^k^tka >l)cl^ T^^^\\ft.^t\axL of its 
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eaily inhabitants, of their language and i»anners» of General Wolfe, of 
M. R4>ineau, of the recent rebeliiiHi. And with what unmixed delight 
does the intelligent student of get^aphy look upon the map of such a 
country as Spain. He forgets for the moment its size, and form, and 
colouring. He thinks of Hannibal and of Carthage, of Scipio and the 
Celtiberian Prince, of the Goths, of the victorious Moors, of their gor- 
geous palaces, of their dances, and their songs. He glows with the 
chivalry of Rodrigo the Cid, or he thinks of the petty jealousies of Gal- 
legan. Catalan, Andalusian, and Caatilian, in a country which nature 
has made one ; he' recollects Ferdinand and the Inquisition, Charles V., 
and America ; or fancies he sees an auto daf^, a bull- fight, or a Castanet 
dance. There is not a country of Europe, and there is scarcely a coun- 
try of the w^orld, that would not aiFord the materials for a most inte- 
resting essay, in which all these suggestions could be appropriately ap- 
plied, and beautifully blended, >vith every important town, province, 
mountain, and river. 



INSTRUCTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

( Continued from page 301.^ 

CHAPTER III. ON THE POUR FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS OF ARITH- 
METIC, AND THE NATURE OF NUMBERS IN RELATION TO THEM. 

58. The numbers we have hitherto added or subtracted have been 
either abstract numbers, or, if concrete, of the same kind ; and this fol- 
lows from the definition of addition and subtraction. For it is evident 
that the sum or difference of any numbers, can only be the sum or difference 
of units of the same kind. Thus the sum or difference of nine shillings 
and four shillings, can only be thirteen shillings or five shillings ; and 
when we treat of abstract numbers, their sum or difference must be ab- 
stract also. 

59. In multiplication, the multiplier is an abstract number, and thepro^ 
duct, for the most part, of the same species as the multiplicand. 

For, if I inquire the price of eight yards when one yard costs five shil- 
lings, I must repeat the price of one yard a** many times as there are 
yards ; that is, I roust multiply five shillings by eight. Now eight is 
an abstract number, for I say, eight times five shillings, and to say eight 
yards multiplied into five shillings, would be an expression without 
meaning. 

We have seen in the case of abstract numbers, that 5x8^=^8x5; 
but in the previous example, to say that eight yards are to be repeated 
five times, would be incorrect, seeing that the answer to the question 
would then be in yards, and not in shillings. 

Hence, we should always take care to assume for the multiplicand 
that which is so in reality, and is therefore to be repeated. The fact, 
however, that 5 X 8 = 8X5, leads to this inference; — that eight 
yards at five shillings the yard, cost as much as five yards at eight 
shillings, and in like manner, if the question be the price of 20 yards at 
four shillings the yard, we might say that it would be equivalent to the 
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price of four yards at 20 shillings, or 4 yards at one pound, that is, four 
pounds; and this change in the order of the factors is sometimes 
useful. 

60. When two factors are measures of length of the same kind, and we 
are treating of surfaces, the product is formed of squares, which have for 
their sides a unit of that kind. 

And again, if we are treating of solids, and there are three factors, being 
measures of length of the same kind, the product is formed of cubes, each 
of which has for its side a unit of that kind. 

61. Sometimes the two factors and the product are lines; in which 
case, however, one of the factors is considered as an abstract number, 
ex. gr. : — Let it be asked, what is the inclination or the difference of 
level of two points, which are distant eight yards from each other^ when 
for each yard the inclination is two inches ? — 

^ Let A B, being the line 
of inclination, be equal to 
eight yards; and let AC 
be the horizontal line. The 
inclination of a yard, A D, 
is D E, which by supposi- 
tion is two inches. 
A E c For two yards the in- 

clination will be double ; and for B C, or the inclination of the line 
AB, we shall have eight times DE, or 2 inches X 8 = 16 inches. 

Hence we see that eight is an abstract number, and that the result, 
or 16, represents inches. 

62. In division, the divisor is in general an abstract number, and the pro- 
duct is of the same nature as the dividend. This is always the case in ques- 
tions which are referable to the two first mentioned modes of considering 
the process of division (vide Sect. 49 and 50) ; for let it be proposed to 
divide 12 shillings between three persons, and it is evident that the num- 
ber 3, which indicates into how many parts we must divide the 
twelve shillings, ceases to be a concrete number, and no longer repre- 
sents three persons, but solely the number 3, and is consequently 
abstract ; and in dividing 12 shillings into three equal parts, each part 
consists of four shillings, or a concrete number of the same kind as the 
dividend. 

If we reason according to the first mode (Sect. 49), calling x the 
share of each person, x will be so many shillings, and if we repeat them 
three times, we shall have 12 shillings, and thus the factor 3, which is 
the divisor, is an abstract number. 

63. According to the third mentioned mode (Sect. 51) of considering 
division, the dividend and the divisor, being concrete numbers, are of 
the same kind, and the quotient is an abstract number, in order that it 
may subsequently be a concrete number of another kind; ex.gr.. When 
the question is how many yards can be bought for 20 shillings, when 
one yard costs five shillings, and we ask how often five shillings is con- 
tained in 20 shillings, the quotient, or 4, is an abstract number ; but 
as the same number, 4, indicates also how many yards we can buy 
with 20 shillings, it thus becomes a conexeX.^ xiwrnbet, though of a differ- 
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ent kind from the divisor and dividend. When we have problems or 
questions, the converse of those given in Sect. 60 and 61, it will be 
easy to determine the nature or kind of each number, since the dividend 
is the product of two factors, of which one is the quotient and the other 
the divisor. 

F. Curie. 
{To he Contirvued.) 



ON CERTAIN CURIOUS PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS, WITH 
THEIR APPLICATION TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF QUES- 
TIONS FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS. 

Independently of the utility of the following methods of constructing 
questions, the properties of numbers upon which they depend are curi- 
ous and instructive, and have not, so far as I know, been noticed by 
any writer upon this subject. Although some of the methods here pro- 
posed may be less simple, and therefore less generally useful, than the 
method given in my treatise on the ** First Principles of Arithmetic," 
yet they will enable the intelligent teacher to give a greater variety to 
the form of his questions. 

Addition, 

Ex. I. — 142,524 Here, taking the central point of the first hori- 

213,120 zontal row, the figures on the left hand, added to 

340,215 the corresponding figures on the right, produce 

023,421 sixes ; in the second they produce threes ; in the 

third fives ; in the fourth fours ; and so on, ob- 

719,280 serving that the sum of the numbers 6, 3, 5, and 4 

is some multiple of nine ; then, in the answer, the 
figures to the left of the central point, added to the corresponding 
figures to the right, produce nines. The only precaution to be observed 
is simply, that the sum of the last column should not exceed nine. 

Ex. II. — 14,52 In this example the numbers made up by the 

23,43 figures in the question are sixes, and the figures 

32,34 in the answer make up nines, as in the last ex- 

ample. 

70,29 

Ex. III. — 23,54 In this example the numbers made up by the 
14,74 figures in the question are taken at pleasure, and 
28,93 in the answer the figures make up eights. 



67.21 

When questions are constructed as in example 3, the law of the 
figures in the answer will frequently appear in a disguised form ; but 
the true law may be exhibited by adding a certain number (determined 
from the form of the question) to the answer, as in the following ex- 
ample : — 
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Ex. IV. — 2464 Here the numbers made up by the figures in 

1342 the question, are, 8, 5, 3, and 6; subtracting each 

3201 of these numbers from 9, we have 14-4 + 6 + 3= 

1 65 9 + 5 ; that is, after casting out the nines, the re- 

mainder is 5 ; we therefore add 55 to the answer, 

7172 and then the result gives the law of nines. The 

55 number of figures to be added must always be half 

■ the number of figures in the answer. 
7227 

Ex. V. — 124653 Here the figures in the first row produce sevens, 

53835 in the second eights, and in the third fourteens ; 

587967 then 2 + 1 +4=7 ; and by adding 777 to the an- 

swer, the law of nines will be produced. 

766455 
.777 



767232 

As the most general form has been given to the construction of ques- 
tions according to this method, in the rule of subtraction, in the " First 
Principles of Arithmetic," any further exposition, on this part of the 
subject may be deemed unnecessary. 

Multiplication, 

Ex. 1.-214,7,563x36=7731.2268. Here the figures in the mul- 
tiplicand make up sevens, with a central seven ; the addition of the 
figures in the multiplier make up nine ; and the figures in the product, 
or answer, observe the usual law of nines. The figures in the multi- 
plicand may make up any number whatever. The only precaution to 
be observed is simply, that the product of the first figures in the multi- 
plicand and multiplier,that is, 2x3, does not produce a number greater 
than nine, and for this purpose it is only necessary to keep these figures 
low numbers. When there are three figures in the multiplier, there 
must be two central figures in the multiplicand, and so on, as in the 
following example : — 

Ex. 11. — 132,88,756x243=32291,67708. Here the figures in 
the multiplicand make up eights. 

Ex. 111.-14,6,52 X 48=703,296. Here the figures in the multipli- 
cand make up sixes ; the addition of the figures in the multiplier gives 
twelve ; and the figures in the product, or answer, follow the law of 
nines. Now 6 and 12 are both multiples of 3. The numbers respec- 
tively made up by the figures in the multiplicand and multiplier, may be 
any multiples of 3. When there are three figures in the multiplier, 
there must be two central figures in the multiplicand, and so on as in 
the last case. 

Ex. IV.— 121,3,212 X 57=6915,3084. In this example, the figures 
in the multiplicand make up threes ; the addition of the figures in the 
multiplier gives 12, which is a multiple of 3, and the figures in the 
product follow the law of nines. 

Ex. v.— 132,6,534 X42=551\A^^^. ^^ ^^>& ewccKv^feAVia fi^ires 
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in the multiplicand make up sixes, and the figures in the multiplier, ad* 
ded together, give six ; now 6 being a multiple of 3, the figures in the 
product will follow the law of nines. 

Ex. VI.— 201.465x3=604,395. 

Ex. VII.— 143,66.523 x 342=49133,50866. 

Let us DOW consider the most general form in which these questions 
may be proposed. 

Ex. VIII.— 153,7,624x48=7380,5852 

6666 



7381.2618 

In this example, the figures in the multiplicand make up sevens, with 
a central seven ; the two figures of the multiplier are written at plea- 
sure ; then to obtain the test for the accuracy of the answer, we cast 
out the nines from the figures of the multiplier; thus, 4 + 8=9-1-3, 
which gives us 3 for the remainder ; we now subtract 7 (the number 
made up by the figures in the multiplicand), from 9, which gives us 2, 
and multiplying these remainders together, we have 3x2=6; then, 
6666 being added to the product, the resulting figures will follow the 
law of nines. The figures in the multiplicand may make up any num- 
ber. When there are three figures in the multiplier, there must be two 
central figures in the multiplicand, and so on as before mentioned. 

Ex. IX.— 243,5,312x37=9010,6544 

4444 



9-11,0988 
In this example, the figures in the multiplicand make up fives ; casting 
out the nines from 3 + 7, we have 1 for the remainder; then 9 — 5=4, 
and 4 X 1=4 ; we now add fours to produce the law of nines. 

Ex. X.— 1273,9837 X 7=8917,8859 

2222 



8918,1081 

Ex, XL— 231,44,213x361=83550,60893 

55555 



83551,16448 

The method given in the " The First Principles of Arithmetic," is 
a particular case of the method here proposed. 

T. Tate, 
Mathematical Master of the National Society's 
Training Institution, Battersea. 

fTo be continued J 



HINTS TO TEACHERS ON SETTING SUMS. 

Rev. Sir, — A correspondent in the October number has given us " A 
Help to Teachers in Setting Sums." I apprehend that but few teachers 
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will be inclined to avail themselves of the method he proposes, as the 
detection of the plan by the scholars would be almost certain. 

I must confess that I do not set any great value upon such schemes. 
I have been in the habit, for several years past, of hearing a class for an 
hour every afternoon on the separate sum system. Every child is fur- 
nished with a sum written on a strip of paper (part of the cover of a 
copy book generally), which he works as quickly as he can, and on its 
accuracy being ascertained, he changes his paper for another, from a 
reserve of sums lying by for the purpose. There are no answers affixed 
to these sums, nor have I any means of testing their correctness bat 
by actual calculation ; yet I find that I get more done in a given time on 
this plan than on any other I have tried. The boys are evidently 
pleased with my endeavours to overlook their sums with sufficient quick- 
ness to keep them employed, and use their utmost exertions to finish 
them rapidly enough to keep me employed. In this manner we spend 
a happy hour, I trust not without improvement. 

As to the preparatory trouble of writing out the sums on paper (and 
allowing a sufficient number in each of the useful rules, a considerable 
quantity is required), that may be irksome to my brethren in large 
towns ; but for myself, situated in the country, I can truly say, that it 
has furnished me with happy employment for many a winter's evening. 

Your very obedient servant, 

J. W. H. 



Rev. Sir, — In your last number, a correspondent suggests a " method 
of setting sums in simple and compound addition, showing the answer 
without the trouble of working the sum." He gives a few examples : 
— " Set down any line of figures," &c. 

Now, admitting the ingenuity of his method — what utility in a prac- 
tical application does his method possess ? By his theory we are tied 
to certain figures in the second line, dependent upon the first line, 
which is entirely at variance with the application of arithmetical know- 
ledge to the business of life ; for in that business we not allowed to 
select our figures, but to take them as they come before us. If the inge- 
nious method, suggested by your correspondent, be adopted in a school, 
it will never qualify a boy to add up a bill, or any account that may 
come before him. 

I am. Rev. Sir, yours, 

nth Oct. Obsbrvsb. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

*^* We are frequently asked for Rules and Regulations to be given 
to parents on the admission of their children into parochial schools. 
The following were drawn up with great care for the use of a large 
country parish, 

1. Children may be admitted into the infant school at two years of age or 
upwardSf and into the boys and g\i\s scViooU «it. seven years or upwards. One 
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of ibe clergfv will attend at the school house every Monday morninp: after 
service, for the purpose of admitting such children as shall he hrought by one 
of the parents. 

2. Twopence a week are to he paid for one child in a family ; threepence 
for twt» ; fourpence for three, and a penny for each child after the first. For 
this payment the child will have the use of books, slates, &c. and all the 
regular instruction of the school. There is no other charge, except for bibles, 
prayer books, and copy books, which may be had at the school room at reduced 
prices. The week's payment to be made each Monday morning in advance. 
Any child that comes without the money will be sent home again until the 
same be paid. 

3. The children are to attend regularly and punctually at the school hours, 
namely, a quarter before nine and a quarter before two, with clean hands and 
faces, clothes neatly mended, and hair cut short and combed, or (if allowed in 
any case to be worn long), simply parted in front and turned behind the ears. 

4. In no case is a child to be absent without leave previously obtained by a 
parent or guardian, either in person or by note. The doors once closed, no 
admission will be given, except to children accompanied by a parent or other 
adult, or by a note explaining the reason of the late attendance. To he late 
is to he absent. In case of sickness or any accident, immediate notice should 
be sent to the master or mistress. 

5. There is no school on Saturday. 

6. No child is to be allowed the benefit of the school on weekniays who docs 
not attend regularly on Sundays, namely, in the morning at ten, and in the 
afternoon at half-past two. 

7. Any question arising about the management of the school is to be refened 
to the committee, who will meet at the school house every other Tuesday at 
twelve o'clock. 

TTie Sunday school is open free of expense to all children or young persons living 

in the town or parish. 
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EDUCA.TI0N IN FllANCE. 

(From Dr C. Wordsworth's Diary in France,) 

The subjects, generally speaking, which are proposed for examination and re- 
ward are almost as special and numerous in all the colleges as in the minor 
school before described of M. Mourice ; from philosophy, rhetoric, Greek, and 
Latin, down to chemistry and the English and German languages. This spe- 
ciality, if I may so call it, of study and distinction, has evidently a tendency to 
distract the mind of the student, and to produce bad moral results. A young 
man is rewarded simply because he may have acquitted himself well in one of 
the numerous branches of study, and one only. He is tempted to forget the 
univei-sal harmony and connexion subsisting among the various objects of in- 
tellectual pursuit, and is induced to substitute in his own mind as his intellec- 
tual plenum, some one technical and material science, as chemistry or botany, 
in lieu of the prima philosophia of human and divine wisdom, which unites, 
animates, and elevates all sciences, and makes them profitable and ennobling 
subjects for human study, and fit instruments for human education. 

This practice of giving the highest distinctions that the University and its 
Colleges have to bestow, to special excellence in individual branches of study, 
having this direct tendency to lead the young studeut, lo ^^xsx ?.c\^\v^^^ q\ ^n^sl 
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single departments of it, into the place which ought to be occupied by wisdoiD 
and virtue alone, his mind, instead of being a monarchy presided over by con- 
science regulated by divine law, is iu danger of becoming a democracy, in which 
various plebeian powers struggle for the mastery. 

But this speciality of rewards is a large subject: and it is time for us to 
return to the College of Louis le Crrand. This, as has been already mentioned, 
is one of the largest colleges of Paris. It gives instruction to l,0i*4 students, 
of which 432 only are lodged within the walls (called pensionnaires litres) ; 
122 are extemes libres, i. e., day scholars ; 471 are SUves des institutioiis et pen' 
sions, i. e., are lodged, Sec, in boarding-houses, but suivent les cours du co'.Uye ; 
27 are boursiers royaux ; 37 boursiers coinmunaux, i. e., the charge of their 
education is defrayed by the crown and commune ; 5 are detni-pensionnaires 
libres. 

To say a few words of the numbers, &c., of the other colleges of Paris. That 
of Henri IV. has 788 students, distributed pretty much in the same proportions 
as Louis le Grand ; St. Louis has 958, also on the same system ; Charlemagne 
(the college which has been recently the most distinguished for the literary 
success of its scholars) has 827, none of whom board or lodge within the walls. 
It has no aumonier or chaplain. Bourbon has 1,120 students, and is precisely 
on the same tooting as Charlemagne, i. e., all the students are day scliolars, and 
for the most part they reside in some boarding-house (pension) in the city. 
The two following colleges, on the contrary, receive only internes^ as they are 
called, i. e., boarders, the colleges Stanislas and Rollin, tlie former having 290, 
the latter 390 students. 

Those students who are lodged in pensions in the town are conducted by a 
professeur twice a day to the college to which they belong, and return under 
his charge ; and the director of the pension takes care that they are prepared 
for the lessons which they have to say at the college, and thus discharges the 
duty (which is called r^pHition) which is performed by a private tutor in our 
large schools and universities. Every pension is attached to some one parti- 
cular college, the classes of which are attended by all the members of the pen- 
sion above ten years of age. 

The College of Louis le Grand consists of three quadrangles, assigned res- 
pectively to le petit colUge^ le moyen colUge, and le grand colleje. 'I'hese divi- 
sions contain the students ranged according to their age aud proficiency ; and 
there is no communication, except on stated occasions, between these diflerent 
divisions. The restraint to which all the internes are subject, is very rigorous ; 
they are not allowed to go out of the precincts of tiie college more than twice 
a-week, i. e., Sundays and Thursdays: their amusements, therefore, ordinarily 
are couiined to these quadrangles, which have a very dull and monotonous ap- 
pearance. 

Their games are playing at ball and gymnastic exercises, at which, to judge 
by the poles, like lofty masts of a ship, which they climb, and the long cylindri- 
cal bars at which they run along at full speed, at a distance of ten or twelve feet 
from the ground, they are very active and adroit proficients. And not merely 
are they thus confined in space, but they are never left to themselves without 
the presence and superintendence of either a professor when they are en classe, 
or a maitre dHude (a very ill-paid and subordinate functionary), when they are 
preparing their lessons : their recreations also are under similar control, which 
does not cease at night: lor at each end of their bed-rooms, which are long and 
spacious, is a bed for a professor, and the room door has an aperture through 
■which a Serjeant on guard during the night is bound to look every hour, and to 
see that all is quiet and orderly in the apartment, which is lighted by a lamp. 
The neatness and airiness of the rooms, especially of the infirmaiy, was very 
remarkable ; and the same may be said, I think, of the kitchen and refectories. 

The re/ectories are furnished mxVv. ta.\)les, each table afibrding room for ten 
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youths. During the repast one of tLe students reads to the rest some book of 
history, &c., from a raised rostrum, for which labour he is rewarded with a 
better meal than the rest after they have been served. The carte du jour for a 
fortnight, which is hung up in the kitchen, did not exhibit a very various or 
copious supply of viands. Friday and Saturday are invariably observed as 
jours maigres, i. e., no meat is then allowed. The breakfast is limited to bread 
and water, which is taken at eight o'clock, the students having risen at five. 
The dinner is at twelve, supper at eight. Bed-time half-past eight o'clock. 
The expense of education is 1,000 francs per annum, with a few extras, such 
as instruction in English and German, lessons in music, fencing, dancing and 
riding, which vary from twelve to twenty francs per month. 

I have said that the control under which the students are kept, the confine- 
ment to which they are subject, and the superintendence which is exercised 
over them, are very strict and almost without intermission ; yet, as we shall 
hereafter have occasion to observe, this mechanical discipline has entirely failed 
to produce any moral effect ; and it is also true that these same students, as 
soon as they quit college and begin to follow the faculties, as they are called, 
at the University — that is, to study law, medicine, literature, or science — find 
themselves all at once placed in a condition of absolute freedom, for which they 
are wholly unprepared by any previous moral and religious training. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that their spirit and passions, having been so long compressed 
by external force, and being counteracted by no principle of self-government, 
should suddenly explode when the pressure is removed, and that the students 
of the Parisian colleges, when let loose upon the capital, should be I'eady at any 
moment to place themselves at the head of a revolution. 

Since the time of this visit to the College of Louis le Grand, I have made 
inquiries in various quarters concerning the moral character of these Parisian 
schools, and I regret to say that in no case has the report been a favourable 
one. I cannot but feel some hesitation in making the statement which I have 
done with respect to the morality of these great establishments, the Colleges of 
Paris, as what affects them not only concerns their own most important social 
and moral interests and duties, but also affects the University (of which they 
are constituent parts) and the Government and the nation at large. 

But in giving utterance to this judgment, I am not only recording the result 
of private inquiries, but I am echoing, and that very faintly, the language of 
the official report of nine chaplains of these colleges themselves, to their eccle- 
siastical superior in the year 1830, the terms of which are so serious and fearful, 
that it may well be considered a matter of surprise that these colleges should 
now be overflowing with the vast number of students \^ho resort to them, indeed, 
that they should be the accredited places of education for the youth of this 
great country. This fact, which one can hardly call other than a symptom of 
parental infatuation, can, I apprehend, be only explained from tne circum- 
stance, that education in one of the colleges is the avenue through which a 
young n^an must necessarily pass (unless he is brought up entirely under the 
roof of parent or guardian,) to enter upon a career of professional life. The 
report of these Aumoniers will be found in the " Histoire de I'lnstruction pub- 
lique de M. H. de Riancey," tom. ii. p. 378 ; to which may be added the testi- 
mony of a liberal deputy and a member of the council of instruction itself, 
M. St. Marc Giranlin : " We do not make citizens any more than saints in our 
colleges : what do we make then ? We instruct, we do not elevate : we culti- 
vate and develop the mind, but not the heart." After writing the above, I re- 
ceived to-day (Aug. 21,) a most unreserved confirmation of this unliapp}' clia- 
racter of these schools of Paris from an ecclesiastic whom I met at the house of 
one of tlie professors of the University. 
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I'll TH REPORT OF THE LONDON DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCAIIOX. 

{Concluded from page 315.) 

Considering the great importance of cheap Class-books, the committee have 
learnt with much satisfaction that the Society for Promoting ChrisUan Know- 
ledge is taking more active measures for completing the different series of edu- 
cational, works, as originally suggested by the London diocesan board. A 
History of the Roman Empire, a Second Heading-Book, a Grammar, and other 
works, will shortly he added to the catalogue. 

The committee do not feel themselves conlpetent as yet to make any state- 
ments with respect to the educational deficiency, in point of quantity, of the 
metropolis, nor yet to speak with sufficient confidence upon the increasing 
number of schools and accommodation for scholars ; but with reference to the 
kind and degree of instruction, the committee may be allowed to offer some 
few remarks. 

The board has witnessed with pleasure the comparatively superior attainments 
of those boys and girls from which the pupil-teachers have been selected ; and 
it is to be desired that the standard of attainments in every branch of primary 
instruction, should rather be still more raised than lowered. The London 
diocesan board have no fears on the subject of over-educating the poor and in- 
dustrious classes, as long as such education is conducted on the basis of moral 
and religious training. But there are two points connected with the instruction 
to be given in National and other schools of that class, which are of a practical 
importance. The first is the state of ignorance in which a large proportion of 
the scholars enters the school ; the second is the very limited period allowed 
for teaching them anything. Of 3,022 boys examined by the government in- 
spector in the schools of the Metropolis, 1,244 were found to be learning letters, 
or only able to read easy monosyllables. In one school connected with the 
board, 139 new scholars were admitted in the course of the year; they were 
classified in the following manner by the master: — 

35 did not know the alphabet, 

20 could not read monosyllables, 
22 were beginning to read, 

21 read imperfectly, 
1 7 read moderately, 

3 could read fluently, 
So that out of 139 boys admitted, 77, that is, more than one half, were totally 
unable to read. The other circumstance to which the committee allude, is the 
short time, upon an average, allowed for removing this mass of ignorance : it is 
found that about 15 months is the average time for children remaining at any 
one school. " I am convinced," the Rev. F. C. Cook remarks, "that the pro- 
portion of boys in the metropolitan schools who have reached the age of eleven 
years is singularly small ; and in a school of 220 boys it will frequently be 
found that not more than five or six have reached the age of thirteen." These 
are important facts in the great subject of popular education, and show that 
while instruction may be carried to a great extent where there are subjects to 
work upon, the best interests of the great mass of our children should be first 
secured. The subjects to be dealt with are, for the most part, deplorably ig- 
norant when they enter the school, and they are hardly allowed time to cross 
the threshold of elementary instruction, before they are taken away beyond the 
reach of the instructor -, so thai the real practical bearing of the question is 
this — How can the elements o£ mom\ aitvS \«\\^\ci\\s» \xw\Jsv >a^ ^^^xix^^-^jifi fixed 
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in the mind of an ignorant child within the hrief space of 18 months? The 
one thing needful must be secured, if the other branches of a secular education 
be neglected ; and if there be not time for all, then the knowledge which will 
pass away must needs give place to that which leads t(f life eternal. 

The Central Commercial School, for promoting education among the middle 
classes, originally established by this board, continues to keep up its number of 
sch()lai*s, and is even on the increase. The members of the board who have 
visited and examined the school from time to time, have given very favourable 
reports. The head master, Mr. Sansbury, continues to conduct the school oil 
the same principles as those on which it was originally founded, to the satis- 
faction of the board. At Christmas next the board will be entirely relieved 
from all expenses attending that institution, which was designed from the be- 
ginning to be a self-suppoiting one. It would be highly desirable to promote, 
in connexion with the Central Commercial School, a system of evening instruc- 
tion. The Metropolitan Drapers' Association, if successful in abridging the 
hoars of attendance in shops, will give to a great number of intelligent young 
men the opportunity of improving their minds by evening instruction, 

The subscriptions and donations of the past year, including a balance in 
band, amount to £5S4 I6s. 2d. ; the expenditure for the year is £384 lis, 6d., 
leaving a balance of £200 11#. 3d. The liabilities, however, for the current 
year will nearly absorb that balance ; and as the board has incieased the num- 
ber of pupil-teachers, it will be difficult to meet all the demands of the ensuing 
year with the same amount of income ; but the committee rely upon that gooa 
feeling and christian sympathy which will never permit a good work to fail for 
want of that measure of succour which the necessities of the case require. 

The whole subject of primary education is comprised in three words — 
Teachers, Books, Inspection. The Church will fail in her duty to the nation at 
large, if she allows any one of these elements to escape entirely from her control. 
It is a source of satisfaction to every sincere member of the established church, 
that in the matter of government inspection, a security has been granted for the 
personal character and church membership of the individuals who are, or may 
be, appointed to the office of inspector ; and there is a further security for the 
implements of religious and moral instruction, according to the doctrines and 
discipline of the church, in the catalogue of cheap books of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. Still it would be worthy of the attention of this 
and every other diocesan board, to see how government inspection, without 
being supei*seded, might be supplemented ; and how educational books might 
be so classified and improved, as to form a complete series proper to be recom- 
mended as a whole for church schools. Both these objects are within the pro- 
vince of boards of education, and both may be promoted independent of State 
assistance, by the hearty co-operation of the clergy and laity of the church. 
But for the fonning of a sufficient number of competent teachers, and for rais- 
ing that class to a higher consideration in this country, more means will be 
required than are placed at the disposal of the chmch by voluntary contribu- 
tions ; and in this, as well as in the erecting of school-rooms and school-houses, 
the assistance of the public treasury will continue to be needed ; and, happily 
for educational boards and societies, that assistance is aflforded by the com- 
mittee of privy council on such terms that the Church, if she be faithful to 
herself, will continue to be what this board has ever maintained she ought to 
be, viz. — The Instructress of the people of this nation in that which gives to all 
education its chief value ; but in the conflict of opinions which still continues 
to agitate men's minds on this great subject, it is not easy to foresee the turn 
which the State co-operation may eventually take. The severance of the se- 
cular from the relit;:ious part of instruction can never be permitted in Church- 
of-England Schools, established for the benefit of the poor and industrious 
classes. To pra\ ide against the introduction and revival of such a system 
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should be the care of every diocesan board ; and there is no more effectual way 
of doing this than by raising up, out of schools conducted upon sound princi- 
ples, an army of teachers, trained from childhood, who may carry, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, the words of this christian educational 
charter, " The Word of God the basis of all good instruction^ and the FonnuLa- 
ries and Articles of the Church its best interpreter." 

APPENDIX REFERRED TO IN THE PRECEDING REPORT. 

For National and Parochial Schools. 

1. The children are to be instructed in the Holy Scriptures, and in the Liturgy 
and Catechism of the Established Church. 

2. With respect to such instruction the schools are to be subject to the super- 
intendence of the parochial clergy. 

3. The masters and mistresses are to be members of the Church of England. 

4. The managers engage to give information to the board, if required, upon 
the state and progress of the schools, and especially with reference to the 
religious instruction. 

dpiarm ol ^ppltcattoit far tEnian. 

Kev. Sir, — Having considered the terms upon which schools are taken into 

Union with the London Diocesajj^ Board of Education, I have to request, 

with the concurrence of 

\the committee, trustees, or managers, as the case may be"], that the school known 

by the name of 

may be considered in union with the board, and that you will be pleased to 

return to me a Certificate to that effect 

I am. Rev. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
To the Honorary Secretary of the 
London Diocesan Board of Education, 79, Pall Mall. 

N.B. In the case of Infant Schools it will be sufficient to state that the in- 
struction is given upon the principles of the established Church, by masters and 
mistresses who are members of the same. 

Certificate of Wnxinn. 

THE LONDON DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION, INSTITUTED 1839. 

President. — The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 

At a meeting of the committee, held on 
at the office of the Board, 79, Pall Mall, the following application having been 
read, viz. — 

Rev. Sir, — Having considered the teiins upon which schools are taken into 
union with the London Diocesan Board of Education, I have to request, 
with the concurrence of that the 

school known by the name of 

may be considered in union with the Board, and that you will be pleased to 
forward to me a Certificate to that effect. 

I am, Rev. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
To the Honorary Secretary of the 
London Diocesan Board of Education, 79, Pall Mall. 

It WAS Resolved — 

*' That the said school, having agreed to the Rules and Regulations below 
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Stated, be now in union with the London Diocesan Board of Education, 
and Uiat this declaration be communicated to the managers." 

President. 

Hon, Secretary. " 



THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOLMASTERS* 

ASSOCIATION. 

According to annual custom, the committee of the Church Schoolmasters' As- 
sociation desire to lay before its members and friends a brief and simple state- 
ment of its proceedings during the past year, the seventh of its existence. !M ad- 
dling with nothing beyond its province, but silently and unobtrusively pursuing 
a steady course, the record of its progress may not interest those who desire to 
hear of some new thing, or excite the attention of such as despise the day of 
small things ; but it is hoped and believed, that to all who desire the welfare 
of our country, both in church and state, and especially to those who are 
actively engaged in promoting the extension of sound religion and useful 
leaniing, our simple annals will be both gratifying and encouraging, and that 
our fellow labourers in other places will be induced to form similar associations, 
and so mutually comfort and assist each other, and provoke one another to love 
and good works. 

Your committee feel bound at the very outset, not as a mere matter of form, 
but with a reverential and grateful heart, to acknowledge the good hand of our 
God upon us during the past year. He who maketh men to be of one mind iu 
a house, hath blessed us with unity, peace, and concord; and rejoicing, though 
with trembling, we desire to thank God and take coui-age. 

From the list appended to this report, it will be seen, that the number of 
members at present is about the same as at the commencement of the year; no 
considerable increase or diminution has taken place. Your committee consider 
this as tending to confirm the expectation expressed in the last report that the 
numbers would soon again equal those of any former year, being satisfied that 
the changes which have been made during the past year, and which will be no- 
ticed in their proper place, will have that result. 

Under this head they have to mention, that we are again reminded of that 
day when we can no longer work, by the death of two of the members during 
the past year. These, as it were, annual warnings, should indeed make us 
watchful, that when our call shall come, we may be found ready. 

With regard to the finances, your committee have much satisfaction in re- 
porting a considerable and progi-essive improvement ; this is chiefly owing to 
the relinquishing the premises formerly held by the association in Exeter-street, 
Strand, the rent and other expenses of which pressed heavily upon the associa- 
tion, and involved it considerably in debt. It will be remembered, that this 
matter was mentioned in the last report, and had then occupied a large share 
of the committee's attention. Immediately after the last annual meeting, the 
attention of the committee was again directed to the matter; and after much 
consideration and diligent inquiry, being satisfied that convenient premises 
could be had for the purposes of the association at a very much less rent than 
had hitherto been paid, they felt it their duty to recommend a speedy removal 
from Exeter-street. 

By the kindness and generosity of the committee of the St. Martin's Infant 
School, under whom we were tenants, in dispensing with the usual notice of 
removal, the committee were able to terminate their tenancy in March last ; 
and as our present premises in Philip-lane are held at a very much less rent, a 
portion of our debt has been discharged ; and the committee hope, by a little 
assistance from the friends of tlie association, which they have been encouraged 
to expect, very soon to be able to discharge the remainder. 
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Indeed, so confident are they of this, that they were unanimous in recom- 
mending, recently, a reduction of the annual subscription, believing that the 
association would be benefited by the accession of new members, and its meet- 
ings more numerously attended by those who, living at a distance from the place 
of meeting, could not attend without incurring some expense. 

Your committee feel it would be most ungrateful on their part to omit to 
acknowledge the kind and liberal pecuniary assistance the association has re- 
ceived during the past year from several well known and esteemed members of 
the church. They feel bound to make especial mention of the very liberal do- 
nation of £5 from* G. F. Mathison, Esq., being the second donation from diat 
gentleman.* Of a person so distinguished for his exertions in behalf of church 
education, it would be impertinent in your committee to say a single word of 
praise ; they cannot, however, but regard it as a token for good, that they are 
allowed to look upon such men as Mr. Mathison and other kindred spirits, 
whose names adorn the pages of this and preceding reports, as cordial friends 
of the association. 

The committee have been much gratified by the liberal manner in which the 
appeal contained in the last report on behalf of the library has been responded 
to during the past year ; several volumes have been presented, and more are 
promised. And it is with especial satisfaction the committee mention some do- 
nations from Messrs. Eivington and Messrs. Longman and Co., and the liberal 
donation of five pounds' worth of books from Francis Green, Esq., of Upper 
Clapton ; a gentleman who, being himself engaged in the work of education, 
has thus in the kindest manner shown his sympathy with those who are called 
to labour in a humbler, though, as he would himself readily allow, not less im- 
portant sphere than his own. 

Your committee would again respectfully recommend the library to the no- 
tice of their friends, and indulge a hope tlvat in future reports they shall again 
have to acknowledge their kind donations. 

The monthly meetings of the association still continue to be valued as a 
means of mutual comfort and assistance, and have been continued during the 
past year without any interruption, or it is hoped, diminution of usefulness. 
From the following list of papers read and discussed at these meetings, it will 
be seen that the time is not wasted upon unprofitable matters, but improve- 
ment in the great work in which we are engaged is the object kept steadily in 
view : — 

" On Personal Improvement.*' 

" On Public Examinations." 

" What Connection is there between the National Society and the National School- 
master V* 

** On Spelling and Spelling Lessons." 

" On the Art of Catechising." 

** On the Importance and Necessity of making Instruction systematic and pro- 
gressive." 

" On the Method of teaching Geography." 

" On Schoolmasters* Associations — the Advantages resulting from their Establish- 
ment." 

" On the Importance and best Method of keeping up a Connection with Children 
after leaving School." 

** On the Sunday Duties of a National Schoolmaster." 

Your committee ti'ust that in the ensuing year some of those members who 



♦ The committee have much gratification in stating, that since this Report was 
sent to the press they have received from Mr. Mathison a third donation of £20. 
For this well-timed and munificent donation, the committee beg to tender their res- 
pectfu) and heartfelt thanks. 
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liave not yet taken part in the proceedings of these meetings, will contiibute 
their share to the common stock. 

The bible and language classes still continue in operation, and are still con- 
ducted by our rev. president, of whom the committee cannot speak but with 
feelings of the most affectionate respect The advantages resulting from these 
classes are so many and great, and have so frequently been acknowledged by 
those who have been able to partake of them, that the committee feel justified 
in strongly recommending to their fellow members who have not yet been able 
to do so, to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by the contemplated 
re-arrangement of the classes. The secretary will be happy to receive the 
names of those members who may wish to join either of these classes: the pre- 
sident will then be able to lay down a plan for their future management, of 
which due notice will be given. 

During the past year a larger number of lectures have been delivered to the 
association than in any preceding one. We have been favoured with three 
from the Kev. F. D. Maurice — 

" On the Life and Character of King Alfred." 

** On the Progress of Education during the year 1844." 

" On the Derivation and Meaning of certain important Words in common use." 
Two by the Rev. M. Mitchell — 

" On the History of Painting.*' 
Two by the Rev. T. Jackson — 

** On Church Architecture." 
One by the Rev. R. Burgess — 

" On the Monuments of Rome connected with Sacred and Ecclesiastical History." 
Two by our Rev. President — 

** On the Life and Character of Bernard Overberg.*' 

For the quality of these lectures, it is sufficient to refer to the names of the 
lecturers. For themselves and their fellow members the committee desire to 
tender these gentlemen their respectful thanks, not only for their valuable lec- 
tures, but also for their kind and christian courtesy ; and trust that in the en- 
suing year they shall be favoured with other lectures from them. 

It is with much satisfaction the committee refer to a new feature in the pro- 
ceedings of the association, viz.: — that of the delivery of lectures by the mem- 
bers themselves. We have been favoured with seven : — 
Four from Mr. M*Leod — 

** On the Study of Natural History.'* 

" On the Geography of Palestine." 

" On the Manners and Customs of the East." 

" On Entomology." 
One from Mr. Myers — 

" On Teaching English History." 
One from Mr. Maitin — 

** On the Steam Engine." 
One from Mr. J. Martin — 

" On Oxygen." 

Of these lectures the committee iind it difficult to speak. Were they to 
speak as they feel, they might be suspected of praising themselves in their 
friends ; they must, however, be permitted to say, that they wish these lectures 
could have been heard, and the illustrations seen, by those who are accustomed 
to think and speak disparagingly of church schoolmasters. 

The committee wish to mention, that the lectures of this association are open 
to their female fellow labourers in the service of the church ; and it is hoped 
they will not hesitate to avail themselves of the advantages they afford. 

In the last report it was mentioned, that some of the members of this associa- 
tion were engaged in preparing a plan for the establishment of a Church School- 
masters' Provident Society ; they have now completed their task, and put into 
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circulation a plan prepared with great care and industry, with a view of elicit- 
ting the opinions, and obtaining suggestions upon the subject, from those who 
feel interested in the matter. A copy of the proposed rules may be obtained, 
on application to the secretary, by any member or friend of this association who 
has not already received one. 

A change has again taken place in the management of the society, by the 
retirement of Mr. Cattems from the office of treasurer, which he had held with 
considerable benefit to the association from its commencement In accepting 
Mr. Cattems resignation, the committee did not fail suitably to acknowledge 
those services which, in consequence of his other avocations, he could no longer 
continue. Mr. M'Leod has been appointed treasurer, and Mr. VVatkins has 
also been appointed libraiian. The unanimity with which these appointments 
were made is not a little encouraging; and tlie committee have a confident ex- 
pectation that, from the services of these gentlemen, the association will derive 
great benefit and advantage ; and hoping long to enjoy the services of their 
much respected president, of the value of which they become more and more 
sensible, they cannot but regard the future prospects of the association as highly 
promising and encouraging. 

The committee desire thankfully to acknowledge the confidence which has 
been reposed in them during the past year, and the support they have received 
from their fellow members in their endeavours to promote the efficiency and 
prosperity of the association ; and earnestly entreat a continuance of the same 
for their successors. 

It now only remains to commend this and similar associations to the favour- 
able consideration and the prayers of all those who desire that the children of 
our land may be educated in the right way, and brought up in the fear of God, 
and in love and charity with all men. With all due respect we submit, that 
every schoolmaster might be benefited, and be the means of benefiting others, 
by joining such associations ; and that since " as is the master so is the school," 
school managers cannot more easily or more surely promote the efficiency of 
their school, than by affording facilities to its master for joining an association 
of this kind, and partaking of its advantages. We are far, very far, from think- 
ing that we have attained unto perfection ; we are striving after it. We are 
deeply sensible of the magnitude and impoitance of the great work in which 
we are engaged ; and feeling the responsibility connected therewith, are hum- 
bled by our short-comings, and the consciousness of the feebleness and inade- 
quacy of our best efforts and endeavours. But, judging from past experience, 
we are confident that we are in the right road to improvement ; and therefore 
with all humility, but with all boldness, we say to every church schoolmaster, 
" Come thou with us, and we will do thee good." 

October, 1845. 



EDUCATIONAL DESTITUTION IN THE PARISH OF ST. PANCBAS, LONDON. 

It is generally admitted that it is the duty of the church to make a provisioB 
for the religious education of the children of the poor, in some degree propor- 
tioned to their wants. It is only thus she can fulfil her obligations to them as 
baptized members of her communion ; and it is only thus she has practically 
any security that they will be instructed in the doctrines and precepts of the 
christian faith. It is not likely that in a parish, where the machinery of the 
church has been shown to be so lamentably defective, this duty should be ade- 
quately discharged. The Tea\\U',\vo^'^\^t^ \a TCLQte sad than will be readily 
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imagined. The following table, exhibiting at one view the schools connected 
with the different places of worship, is as accurate as I am able to make it. 
The figures however may not be entirely correct, and the result is so startling, 
that I shall be most thankful if my calculations can be proved to be materially 
wrong. 

Day Sunday 
Scholars. Scholars. 

Parish Church, National and Clothed Schools 650 650 
Kentish Town and Camden Town National 

Schools 420 

Kentish Town Chapel, Sunday School ... 100 

Camden Chapel, Infant and Sunday Schools 250 200 

Regent Square Chapel, Boys, Girls & Infants 350 300 

Somers' Town Chapel, Boys, Girls, & Infants 450 300 

Christ Church, Boys, Girls, and Infants 750 350 

All Saints, Gordon Square, Boys and Girls... 300 300 

St. James' Chapel, Sunday School ... 150 

Gray's Inn Lane Episcopal Chapel, Dav and 

Sunday Schools *. 16 70 

Percy Chapel, Day and Sunday Schools 60 160 

Fitzroy Chapel, Day, Sunday, and Evening 

Schools 70 120 

Wobum Chapel, Boys, Girls, and Infants ... 330 400 

Total 3,646 3,100 



If we add to the above, 300 children in the workhouse, who receive daily 
and Sunday instruction, we make the totals 

DAY SCHOLARS SUNDAY SCHOL.VRS. 

3,946 3,400 

Let us for a few moments carefully consider these results. Attending daily 
schools in connection with the established church, we have not quite 4,000, say 
however, 4,000, children of the poor. Attending Sunday schools 3,400. Of these 
last, the larger proportion are the same children as attend the day schools, and if 
we reckon 1,000 as exclusively Sunday scholars, we shall rather exceed than I'all 
below the real number, so that the follovying is a favourable description of the 
state of Church of England education among the poor in the parish of St. 
Pancras. In a population of 140,000, we have 

Attending Day, or Day and Sunday Schools 4,000 
Attending Sunday Schools 1,000 

And what a lamentable and unheard-of state of things this is. One thirty-fifth 
part of the population, boys, girls, and infants, all included, receiving daily 
education at our hands! That is, the same proportion as 20 would be out of a 
population of 700, or 10 out of a population of 350. For the other one hun- 
clred and fortieth part rescued from the streets on the sabbath-day we may be 
thankful, but it would only give 10 Sunday scholars out of a population of 
1,400, or 5 out of a population of 700. 

Some persons who are fond of looking at an array of figures, and congratu- 
lating themselves on results, without comparing them with what they ought to 
be and might be, will perhaps tell us that the church is doing an admirable 
work in providing instruction for 5,000 poor children in a single parish. But 
what will such persons say when we assure them that a well-ordered population 
of 40,000 would send as many children to Church of England schools? What 
will such persons say, when we assure them that if the parish of St. Pancras 
were divided into parishes or districts of a manageable size, with proper church 
accommodation, and an adequate supply of clergy, we sIlomlIvJl %qwv V^aM^ 
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14,000 children in our daily schools alone, and that, making due allowance 
for the number usually educated by dissenters! * Now we have but 4,000, and 
who can- tell us anything of the remaining 10,000 that we ought to have. 
What does the church know of them ? If they are baptized, what has the 
church ascertained, what can she ascertain, of their acquaintance with their 
baptismal obligations and privileges, their nurture in the Lord, their present 
condition, or t£eir future prospects ? How can she act towards them a mother's 
part, shielding them from temptation and from sin, guiding them through the 
bleak wilderness of the world, and pointing them to abodes of glory where He 
reigns who said, " Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not." Alas! our bowels are so straightened towards them that we do not 
suffer them, and if ever they reach that home of peace it will not be because 
we care for them, but only if others supply our lack of service towards those 
whom we cruelly and unnaturally leave without any care.f — From a Letter to 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Pauls j on the present state of the Parish of St. 
Pancras. By the Rev. Henry Hwfhes, M.A., perpetual curate of All Saints^ 
Gordon Square^ St. Pancras. 
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Vacant ExhibitionSf ^c, at Oxford. — 
An election of a scholar will take place in 
Oriel College, on Friday, November 7. 
Candidates must not have exceeded the 
age of 20 years on the 14th day of May 
last, nor, if members of the University, 
have been matriculated at that time more 
than eight terms. Certificates of Baptism, 



and testimonials of good conduct, to be 
presented to the provost of Oriel, on or 
before Monday, November 3. 

An election will take place in Pem- 
broke College, on Friday, December 5 : — 

1 . Of two scholars on the foundation 
of Richard Wightwick, B.D. Candi- 
dates for the scholarships must be of the 



* I have not arrived at this conclusion without careful consideration, and an accu- 
rate comparison of a great variety of educational statistics furnished me by the kind- 
ness of my clerical friends from all parts of the kingdom. From these I gather, that* 
in a mixed commercial and manufacturing population like ours, one-tenth of the 
whole number ought to be under education in our daily schools. Many town parishes 
come near this proportion, and in some it is exceeded. Thus, in the parish of St. 
Pancras, Chichester, out of a population of 1,051 there are 210 children in daily 
schools. In the parish of All Saints, Northampton, 791 out of a population of 7,333. 
Archdeacon Hoare, in his excellent charge on " Parochial Statistics *' delivered in 
the month of April, 1844, states it as his opinion, "that where all primary impedi- 
ments in point of church and school room have been removed, and where the best 
means are provided and put in operation, we may reckon that a proportion of child- 
ren, amounting to one-sixth upon any entire numerical population, is attainable in 
our Sunday schools, and upwards of one-fifth in our daily schools." These large 
proportions apply only to comparatively small agricultural populations, but the arch- 
deacon gives in a note the following statistics of some of the larger towns of his arch- 
deaconry. Romsey, with a population of .5,347, has in daily schools nearly 400 child- 
ren, in Sunday schools, 681. Fordingbridge with 3,078 ; 379 in daily, 327 in Sunday 
schools. Havant, with 2,101 ; 324 in daily, and 264 in Sunday schools. 

t So far back as 1812, Bishop Middleton, then Vicar of St. Pancras, after enume- 
rating the schools then existing, says, *' Of the remaining poor children of my parish, 
who amount to some thousands, I neither know nor can know anything; many of 
them I would hope attend the service of the dissenting congregations ; but many more, 
J fear, have never been accustomed to attach any idea of sanctity to the seventh day, 
but pass it in idleness, if not in vice and profaneness " — Address to Parishioners, 
November 25, 1812. 

Alas ; is this unfortunate parish wever to cast off its reproach ? 
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name or kindred of the said Richard 
"Wight wick. 

2. Of three scholars on the foundation 
of Francis Wightwick, Esq., lately made, 
and consisting of four fellowships and 
three scholarships; the fellows will be 
elected from the scholars when they shall 
have taken the degree of B.A. In the 
election of such scholars a preference 
will be given to persons of the name or 
kindred of Richard Wightwick aforesaid, 
if any duly qualified can be found. 

3. Of an exhibitioner on the founda- 
tion of Mr. Cutler Boulter. 

Candidates must in every case be un- 
der 19 years of age. Those who shall 
claim as being of the kindred or of the 
name of Richard Wightwick, must send 
in their pedigrees duly avouched, or 
satisfactory evidence that they are en- 
titled to bear the name of Wightwick, to- 
gether with certificates of birth and tes- 
timonials of good conduct, to the Mas- 
ter, on or before the 14th of November. 

Other candidates will send in certifi- 
cates of birth and testimonials of good 
conduct to the Master, on or before the 
28th of November. The examination 
will commence on Tuesday, the 2nd day 
of December, at 9 a.m. 

A fellowship on the original founda- 
tion of Brasenose College is now vacant, 
and will be filled up in the course of the 
present term. Natives of the ancient 
diocese of Lichfield (which comprised 
the present diocese of Lichfield, together 
with the county of Chester, the county 
of Warwick, except the deaneries of 
Kineton and Warwick, and the county 
of Lancaster south of the Ribble), being 
graduates of the University of Oxford 
under eight years* standing, are eligible ; 
the electors having regard in their choice 
to the preference given by the statutes, 
in the first instance, to natives of Pres- 
cot and Prestbury, and in the second, to 
natives of the counties of Lancaster and 
Chester. 

Candidates are required to exhibit to 
the Principal on or before Saturday, the 
8th of November, certificates of the lo- 
cality of their birth, together with the 
usual college testimonials and the certifi- 
cates of their matriculation. 

Proposed revival of the Diaconate — 
At a public meeting recently held at 
Bristol, for the purpose of forming a 
branch to the Scripture Readers' Asso- 
ciation, the Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, in the course of his opening 
address, spoke as foJlowa : — 



I may as well mention, that for many 
years I have been desirous that our 
Church should adopt what was its cus- 
tom at an earlier period, that of having 
ministers of an inferior class and quali- 
fications to the regular clergy. 1 could 
never see any reason why it should not 
be done ; and now that there is a great 
spirit for the antiquities of our christian 
church, I hope that that particular one 
of them will not be forgotten. My own 
notion all along and always has been, 
that we should have a class of deacons, 
whose duties should be exactly and lite- 
rally what those are which all deacons 
promise at their ordination to perform, 
namely, to search out the poor and igno- 
rant, and to communicate their names to 
the priest, and in general to go more 
amongst the poor than it is possible for 
the priest to do in places of large popu- 
lation. That this may hereafter be done 
by ordained persons 1 greatly desire, but 
in the meantime let us see if we cannot 
at once partially supply the want. I do 
not wish to disguise the objections which 
have reached my ear. I am told, what 
every one indeed will see, that there is a 
danger that the persons thus employed, 
from having less cultivated minds and 
from having been brought up in other 
occupations, will be too much pufi^ed up 
by being placed in the position of in- 
structors of others; that they will seek 
for themselves admission into the minis- 
try, or will leave the church and become 
dissenters. Let me say, that according 
to my notion, if such measures as we 
contemplate are extensively carried out, 
1 trust dissent itself will be greatly dimi- 
nished, and I do not think we shall have 
much to fear from persons now attached 
to our church leaving it and joining the 
ranks of dissent. The truth is, that until 
something of the kind be done, people 
will be carried away from the church to 
ministers somewhat more on their own 
level, and who will take the pains to in- 
form them of those things which the 
clergy in many parishes find it impossible 
now to tell to every individual. The 
great object is to get the people to the 
church, and J have sufiicient reliance on 
the education, the zeal, and the piety of 
our clergy, to be sure that when they 
have got them they will keep them. 1 
am told, on the authority of an excellent 
clergyman of this place, that the plan has 
been tried in Bristol in one instance and 
has failed. Against that I would set the 
example o? L.oY\^otv, -vVw^ \^ \NSk&\iWKcv 
tried iu atvumbet ol^^m\v^'9.»wA^\v'«<^» 
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I am informed, it has generally succeed- 
ed. 

Prince Albert* s Prize at Eton. — The 
result of the examination for the prize of 
^50, given by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, to be disposed of by the Provost 
and Head Master, according to the judg- 
ment of competent examiners, for the 
promotion of the study of modern lan- 
guages, was as follows : — 

French. — First prize (£10), Close; se- 
cond prize (£5), Peel, son of Mr. Law- 
rence Peel. 

German, — First prize (£10), Dugdale ; 
second prize (£5), Parker. 

Italian. — First prize (£10), Close ; se- 
cond prize (£5), Boileau, ma. 

The following were also selected as 
having particularly distinguished them- 
selves : — In French. — Foster, wa., Byng, 
Barton, and Boileau, ma. In German, 
—Barton, Byng, Calton, and Wheatley. 
In Italian. — Stratton, Barton, and Brad- 
shaw, K.S. Close having been first 
prizeman in French and Italian, was also 
presented with the remaining (£5). 

The number of candidates in French 
(examiner, M. Auguste Enot) was 19; in 
German (examiner, the Rev. Mr. Daube) ; 
9 ; nnd in Italian (examiner, Signor Pis- 
tucci), 7. 

Prince Albert's prize was founded by 
his Royal Highness in 1841. 

City of London School. — At a Court of 
Common Council, held September 24th, 
Mr. W. S. Hale, the Chairman of the 
City of London School Committee, 
brought up a report which gave very 
great satisfaction. The following is a 
brief account of its contents. 

The report, in the first place, alluded 
in terms of high praise and grateful ac- 
knowledgment to the act of liberality on 
the part of Mr. Henry Benjamin Han- 
bury Beaufoy, of South Lambeth, F.R.S., 
in vesting the sum of £1,717 stock in 
the hands of certain trustees for the pur- 
pose of establishing and supporting for 
ever a scholarship of the value of £50 
a year for the benefit of pupils of the 
school, who should proceed to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; and stated, that 
the first election to the scholarship was 
decided, at the recent examination, in 
favour of Henry Judge Hose, who had 
been a pupil of the school from its 
commencement in 1837, and had dis- 
iingaished himself. It next aWuded to 
the announcement made by "Nit. Hob\eT» 



the son of the late able and excellent 
chief clerk at the Mansion-house, inti- 
mating Mr. Beaufoy's intention to esta- 
blish a second scholarship, with the same 
object and of the same value as the first, 
so that there might be au election to one 
of the scholarships every two, instead of 
every four years. It stated, that it was 
the donor's wish, that the dividends 
which would accrue prior to the election 
of the second scholar, amounting to 
£100, should, together with a further 
sum of 50 guineas, which he proposed 
offering, to be applied to defray the ex- 
pense of procuring lectures, to be given 
at the school for the next four years, and 
to the bestowraent of prizes upon the pu- 
pils. In furtherance of these intentions 
the report staled, Mr. Beaufoy had since 
caused a second investment to be made 
of £1,717 stock in the Three per Cent. 
Consolidated Bank Annuities; and a 
deed of declaration of trusts having been 
prepared, the committee recommended 
the adoption of it by the Court, and that 
the city's seal should be accordingly af- 
fixed thereto. The report concluded by 
suggesting, that there should be adopted 
some mode of suitably expressing the ac- 
knowledgments of the Court tor such 
liberality, which would not only interest 
the present generation, but engage the 
feelings and sympathies of posterity ; 
with which view the committee pro- 
posed, that application should be made 
to Mr. Beaufoy, in the name of the cor- 
poration, requesting that he would allow 
either a portrait or a bust of him to be 
executed at their expense, to be placed 
in some part of the City of London 
School. 

Mr. Hale, after a few observations 
upon the rapid progress of the City of 
London School, which had already had 
its reputation confirmed by twelve exhi- 
bitions at the university, proposed that 
the report be agreed to. 

Mr. Taylor could not help expressing 
his joy at the consequences of the admi- 
rable management of the school by the 
corporation, and stated that such bene- 
factions were of the highest importance 
as an encouragement to the trustees and 
the masters, as well as to the scholars of 
the establishment. 

Mr. Ashurst joined most cordially in 
the expression of grateful feeling towards 
Mr. Beaufoy, and declared that he par- 
ticipated in the hopes and expectations 
fovwved of the advantages arising*|from the 
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The report was then unanimously 
agreed to, and the declaration of trust 
passed, and it was referred to the com- 
mittee to carry the recommendation into 
execution. 

The Town Clerk announced, that he 
had received a letter from Mr. Lott, 
F.R.S., a member of the Court, stating 
that it was his intention to award a 
medal for proficiency in writing to the 
City of London School. 

The letter was ordered to be entered 
upon the minutes of the Court. 

Prize Lectures on Classical Education. 
— An advertisement appears in our pre- 
sent number, stating that a benefactor to 
the City of London School has gener- 
ously offered to bestow the sum of fifty 
guineas, in two prizes, for two sets of 
not less than four written lectures, show- 
ing the advantages of a classical educa- 
tion as an auxiliary to a commercial 
education. The prizes are the gift of 
Henry Beaufoy, Esq., F.R.S., a gentle- 
man to whose liberality the school is al- 
ready indebted for the establishment of 
two scholarships or exhibitions to the 
Urjiversity of Cambridge, of the value of 
£50 per annum each, which are speci- 
ally designed to encourage the study of 
niathematicnl science, with a view to its 
practical application to the use and ser- 
vice of mankind. 

The object of Mr. Beaufoy in the pre- 
sent benefaction, is to benefit the hum- 
bler class of scholars, those destined for 
trade or the middle grades of commer- 
cial occupation, by showing them the 
advantage of attending to classics, atid 
of combining a classical with a business 
education ; to combat the feeling which 
is generally entertained by youths of this 
description, or by their parer.ts, against 
this branch of study ; — and to .show that 
classics are a great auxiliary to all who 
choose to make them available lor their 
own improvement and for relaxation 
from business, and have often proved 
the prelude to advancement in the 
world. 

It is his wish to point out that trade 
is the legitimate road to wealth, which 
is the precursor to higher position in 
society ; and that that position is easier 
attained and retained by a man classically 
as well as commercially educated, than 
by a mere man of business *, that if suc- 
cessful talents raise a man to a more 
elevated station in society, his acquire- 
ments are expected to be commensurate 



with the society to which he aspires ; and 
that a classical education is considered 
indispensable to the rank of a gentle- 
man. Hence, as every one goes into 
business with the anticipation of wealth 
and consideration as the reward of his 
toil and industry, it is necessary to the 
fulfilling of his hopes, that he should be 
prepared to second the smiles of fortune 
by the requisite knowledge, stored up in 
his youth to be ready if called for. 

In furtherance of the object of these 
lectures, it is proposed to appropriate a 
certain sum in each of the four follow- 
ing years, as prizes for the best essays 
that may be written by the pupils of the 
school on the same subject. 

If the result of the proposed lectures 
should be such as to make it apparent 
that a continuance of a similar course of 
instruction would be advantageous, there 
is reason to expect that arrangements 
would eventually be made for a perma- 
nent endowment for that purpose. 

Church Schoolmaster^ Association. — 
The Annual Dinner of this Association 
took place on Thursday, October 23rd, 
and was attended by above 70 of its 
members and friends. From the report, 
which was read by the Secretary, the 
condition of the Association appeared to 
be highly satisfactory and encouraging. 
In the course of the evening the meeting 
was addressed by the Rev. T. Jackson, 
Rev. F. C. Cook, Rev. J. Allen, Rev. F. 
D. Maurice, Rev. W. Reid, G. F. Mathi- 
son, Esq., Harry Chester, Esq., John 
Hullah, Esq., and others. In addition to 
the above named, the following friends 
of the Association were present : — ^Thc 
Rev. Canon Prower, Rev. E. Prodgers, 
Rev. T. M. Fallow, Rev. G. H. Fagan, 
Rev. W. Hood, E. Harrison, Esq., C. 
Boothby, Esq., &c., &c. 

Meeting of Schoolmasters during the 
Holidays. — A meeting of schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses for instruction, 
under a teacher sent down from London 
by the National Society, on the applica- 
tion of the diocesan board, took place at 
Worcester during the harvest holidays. 
About thirty masters and mistresses as- 
sembled in the school-room in Diglis 
Street. Mr. Holland was sent by the 
National Society to conduct the classes ; 
but for the first week, Mr. Wilson, the 
master of the Society's Central School, 
in Westminster, most kindly gave his 
services, a.t\d \t \& Vi>iX. \\y8X\t^\.<aVvww\.^ 
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I am informed, it has generally succeed- 
ed. 

Prince Albert's Prize at Eton. — The 
result of the examination for the prize of 
£50, given by his Ruyal Highness Prince 
Albert, to be disposed of by the Provost 
and Head Master, according to the judg- 
ment of competent examiners, for the 
promotion of the study of modern lan- 
guages, was as follows : — 

French. — First prize (£10), Close; se- 
cond prize (£5), Peel, son of Mr. Law- 
rence Peel. 

German, — First prize (£10), Dugdale ; 
second prize (£5), Parker. 

Italian. — First prize (£10), Close ; se- 
cond prize (£5), Boiieau, ma. 

The following were also selected as 
having particularly distinguished them- 
selves : — In French. — Foster, wa., Byng, 
Barton, and Boiieau, ma. In German, 
—Barton, Byng, Calton, and Wheatley. 
In Italian. — Stratton, Barton, and Brad- 
shaw, K.S. Close having been first 
prizeman in French and Italian, was also 
presented with the remaining (£5). 

The number of candidates in French 
(examiner, M. Auguste Enot) was 19; in 
German (examiner, the Rev. Mr. Daube) ; 
9 ; nnd in Italian (examiner, Signor Pis- 
tucci), 7. 

Prince Albert's prize was founded by 
his Royal Highness in 1841. 

City of London School. — At a Court of 
Common Council, held September 24th, 
Mr. W. S. Hale, the Chairman of the 
City of London School Committee, 
brought up a report which gave very 
great satisfaction. The following is a 
brief account of its contents. 

The report, in the first place, alluded 
in terms of high praise and grateful ac- 
knowledgment to the act of liberality on 
the part of Mr. Henry Benjamin Han- 
bury Beaufoy, of South Lambeth, F.R.S., 
in vesting the sum of £1,7 17 stock in 
the hands of certain trustees for the pur- 
pose of establishing and supporting for 
ever a scholarship of the value of £50 
a year lor the benefit of pupils of the 
school, who should proceed to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; and stated, that 
the first election to the scholarship was 
decided, at the recent examination, in 
favour of Henry Judge Hose, who had 
been a pupil of the school from its 
commencement in 1837, and had dis- 
iingaished himself. It next aWuded to 
the announcement made by Mt. Hob\eT» 



the son of the late able and excellent 
chief clerk at the Mansion-house, inti- 
mating Mr. Beaufoy's intention to esta- 
blish a second scholarship, with the same 
object and of the same value as the first, 
so that there might be an election to one 
of the scholarships every two, instead of 
every four years. It stated, that it was 
the donor's wish, that the dividends 
which would accrue prior to the election 
of the second scholar, amounting to 
£100, should, together with a further 
sum of 50 guineas, which he proposed 
offering, to be applied to defray the ex- 
pense of procuring lectures, to be given 
at the school for the next four years, and 
to the bestowment of prizes upon the pu- 
pils. In furtherance of these intentions 
the report staled, Mr. Beaufoy had since 
caused a second investment to be made 
of £1,717 stock in the Three per Cent. 
Consolidated Bank Annuities; and a 
deed of declaration of trusts having been 
prepared, the committee recommended 
the adoption of it by the Court, and that 
the city's seal s)\ould be accordingly af- 
fixed thereto. The report concluded by 
suggesting, that there should be adopted 
some mode of suitably expressing the ac- 
knowledgments of the Court tor such 
liberality, which would not only interest 
the present generation, but engage the 
feelings and sympathies of posterity ; 
with which view the committee pro- 
posed, that application should be made 
to Mr. Beaufoy, in the name of the cor- 
poration, requesting that he would allow 
either a portrait or a bust of him to be 
executed at their expense, to be placed 
in some part of the City of London 
School. 

Mr. Hale, after a few observations 
upon the rapid progress of the City of 
London School, which had already had 
its reputation confirmed by twelve exhi- 
bitions at the university, proposed that 
the report be agreed to. 

Mr. Taylor could not help expressing 
his joy at the consequences of the admi- 
rable management of the school by the 
corporation, and stated that such bene- 
factions were of the highest importance 
as an encouragement to the trustees and 
the masters, as well as to the scholars of 
the establishment. 

Mr. Ashurst joined most cordially in 
the expression of grateful feeling towards 
Mr. Beaufoy, and declared that he par- 
ticipated in the hopes and expectations 
fovwved of the advantages arising',from the 
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The report was then unanimously 
agreed to, and the dedaration of trust 
passed, and it was referred to the com- 
mittee to carry the recommendation into 
execution. 

The Town Clerk announced, that he 
had received a letter from Mr. Lott, 
F.R.S., a member of the Court, stating 
that it was his intention to award a 
medal for proficiency in writing to the 
City of London School. 

The letter was ordered to be entered 
upon the minutes of the Court. 

Prize Lectures on Classical Education. 
— An advertisement appears in our pre- 
sent number, stating that a benefactor to 
the City of London School has gener- 
ously offered to bestow the sum of fifty 
guineas, in two prizes, for two sets of 
not less than four written lectures, show- 
ing the advantages of a classical educa- 
tion as an auxiliary to a commercial 
education. The prizes are the gift of 
Henry Beaufoy, Esq., F.R.S., a gentle- 
man to whose liberality the school is al- 
ready indebted for the establishment of 
two scholarships or exhibitions to the 
University of Cambridge, of the value of 
£50 per annum each, which are speci- 
ally designed to encourage the study of 
mathematical science, with a view to its 
practical application to the use and ser- 
vice of mankind. 

The object of Mr. Beaufoy in the pre- 
sent benefaction, is to benefit the hum- 
bler class of scholars, those destined for 
trade or the middle grades of commer- 
cial occupation, by showing them the 
advantage of attending to classics, atid 
of combining a classical with a business 
education ; to combat the feeling which 
is generally entertained by youths of this 
description, or by their parents, against 
this branch of study ; — and to show that 
classics are a great auxiliary to all who 
choose to make them available for their 
own improvement and for relaxation 
from business, and have often proved 
the prelude to advancement in the 
world. 

It is his wish to point out that trade 
is the legitimate road to wealth, which 
is the precursor to higher position in 
society ; and that that position is easier 
attained and retained by a man classically 
as well as commercially educated, than 
by a mere man of business ; that if suc- 
cessful talents raise a man to a more 
elevated station in society, his acquire- 
ments are expected to be commensurate 



with the society to which he aspires ; and 
that a classical education is considered 
indispensable to the rank of a gentle- 
man. Hence, as every one goes into 
business with the anticipation of wealth 
and consideration as the reward of his 
toil and industry, it is necessary to the 
fulfilling of his hopes, that he should be 
prepared to second the smiles of fortune 
by the requisite knowledge, stored up in 
his youth to be ready if called for. 

In furtherance of the object of these 
lectures, it is proposed to appropriate a 
certain sum in each of the four follow- 
ing years, as prizes for the best essays 
that may be written by the pupils of the 
school on the same subject. 

If the result of the proposed lectures 
should be such as to make it apparent 
that a continuance of a similar course of 
instruction would be advantageous, there 
is reason to expect that arrangements 
would eventually be made for a perma- 
nent endowment for that purpose. 

Church Schoolmaster^ Association. — 
The Annual Dinner of this Association 
took place on Thursday, October 23rd, 
and was attended by above 70 of its 
members and friends. From the report, 
which was read by the Secretary, the 
condition of the Association appeared to 
be highly satisfactory and encouraging. 
In the course of the evening the meeting 
was addressed by the Rev. T. Jackson, 
Rev. F. C. Cook, Rev. J. Allen, Rev. F. 
D. Maurice, Rev. W. Reid, G. F. Mathi- 
son, Esq., Harry Chester, Esq., John 
Hullah, Esq., and others. In addition to 
the above named, the following friends 
of the Association were present : — The 
Rev. Canon Prower, Rev. E. I'rodgers, 
Rev. T. M. Fallow, Rev. G. H. Fagan, 
Rev. W. Hood, E. Harrison, Esq., C. 
Boothby, Esq., &c., &c. 

Meeting of Schoolmasters during the 
Holidays. — A meeting of schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses for instruction, 
under a teacher sent down from London 
by the National Society, on the applica- 
tion of the diocesan board, took place at 
Worcester during the harvest holidays. 
About thirty masters and mistresses as- 
sembled in the school-room in Diglis 
Street. Mr. Holland was sent by the 
National Society to conduct the classes ; 
but for the first week, Mr. Wilson, the 
master of the Society's Central School, 
in Westminster, most kindly gave his 
ser\*vcea, a.t\d. Vt *\% Vi>5X. \\y8^At^Vi^^vww^.^ 
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say that his services were most efficient. 
Prayers were read twice daily, at the 
commencement and at the close of each 
day's proceedings. During the first week 
the classes of masters and mistresses 
were under instruction daily, from nine 
to twelve a.m., from two to five p.m. ; 
and again from seven to eight they met 
for improvement in singing, under Mr. 
Sefton, of this city, Mr. Wilson was 
obliged to return to London at the end 
of the first week, much to the regret of 
those who had benefited by his assist- 
ance. On the following Monday the 
classes met at the usual hour, under 
the exclusive charge of Mr. Holland. 
In the morning, the mistresses, after re- 
ceiving religious instruction, repaired to 
the girls' school in Sansome Street, and 
were occupied till twelve o'clock in 
teaching, under the superintendence of 
Mrs. Jones. In the afternoon the mas- 
ters pursued the same course in the boys' 
school, Diglis Street, under the charge of 
Mr. Allen, while Mr. Holland was giving 
instruction to the schoolmistresses. It 
was very gratifying to observe how readi- 
ly they all applied themselves to the 
work — how punctual they were in their 
attendance — and what desire they mani- 
fested to make the best use of their time. 
We understand that Mr. Holland was 
very much gratified by the earnest en- 
deavour manifested by all to reap advan- 
tage from his instructions ; while his 
scholars, many of them far from being 
juvenile, were greatly pleased with the 
attention exhibited on his part to pro- 
mote their improvement. The instruc- 
tion was given in those points likely to 
be useful to them in their schools; reli- 
gious teaching, cyphering, the best 
methods of teaching writing. Scripture 
history, geography, and grammar. Many 
valuable hints were also given as to the 
best way of managing schools. 



A committee of the diocesan board 
assembled on the day of their separation, 
and after examining the accounts of ex- 
penses given in by the respective parties, 
assigned seven shillings weekly to each, 
in part of payment. In the afternoon, 
before they finally separated, the Rev. 
J. R. Wood, Canon of Worcester Cathe- 
dral, addressed to them a few very ap- 
propriate words, reminding them of their 
solemn responsibilities as the teachers of 
youth, and of the privileges which they 
had enjoyed in the instruction given 
them. He exhorted them to do their 
utmost in dependence on the blessing of 
of God, to give a good education to the 
children committed to their care, en- 
forcing upon them that there was some- 
thing more included in the word educa- 
tion than merely teaching children to 
read and write, and that their main ob- 
ject should be to train them in the fear 
of God, and so fit them both for time 
and eternity. At the close of the address, 
which was received with marked atten- 
tion by all present, a most interesting 
circumstance took place — one of the 
schoolmasters, Mr. Hemming, of Stoke 
Prior, stepped forward and addressing 
Mr. Holland in a very appropriate man- 
ner, expressed his thanks to him, in the 
name of all the masters and mistresses, 
for the kind and patient manner in which 
he had conducted the classes, and begged 
his acceptance, in token of their grati- 
tude, of a very elegant volume contain- 
ing the services of the Church. A Bible 
was likewise presented to Mr. Allen, for 
the assistance which he had rendered 
them in his school. Such spontaneous 
marks of good feeling were highly credi- 
table to the parties concerned, and could 
not but be very gratifying to the pro- 
moters of the plan. The expense to the 
Worcester diocesan board has been more 
than dS40. 



During the last month the following books have been received : — 

An Ecclesiastical Biography, containing the Lives of Ancient Fathers and 
Modern Divines, interspersed with Notices of Heretics and Schismatics, forming 
a brief History of the Church in every age. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. 
Vol. 1., 12mo. pp. 595. (Rivin^tonJ 

Hints to Teachers of the Children of the Poor. By B. E. Johns, Normal 
Master of St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 18mo. pp. 55. {Parker.) 

A Treatise on the First Principles after the method of Pestalozzi, designed for 
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ON BIBLE READING. 

EXTRACTS FROM A PAPER READ AT A MEETING OF THE MASTERS OF THE 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LIVERPOOL, BY THE REV, J. S. H0W80N, MJl. 

:|e ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I HAVE observed a deficiency of a serious nature in many boys who have 
come under my care, and one which we might not have been prepared 
to expect, viz., an extreme ignorance of the Bible; by which I mean, a 
want of attaching any distinct meaning to the words of the Bible. 
They are often familiar with the words of Scripture — they can some- 
times quote texts ; but, if they are asked the meaning of the passages, 
their answer is vague and absurd. They have a general notion of the 
persons and places mentioned in Holy Writ ; but, on a close examina- 
tion, it often turns out that they are very far from realizing in their 
imagination either the actors or the scenes of sacred history ; and I 
find that, while they will take pains to acquire distinct ideas of classical 
localities, or of men who have been famous in English and in French 
history, they seem quite satisfied to read the words of the Bible without 
connecting with them any ideas at all. What this may arise from — 
whether from a superstitious idea that the words of Scripture, under- 
stood or not, will act as a charm, or from the undue preponderance 
which, in our day, sermons have acquired over catechising, or from the 
natural dislike of human nature to what is sacred and good, this is not 
the place to inquire. The question for us is, how we may best set 
ourselves to correct it ; and on this I am going to speak as well as I 
am able. 

But, before I proceed, I must make one remark, — that I am speaking 
at present only of the communication of religious knowledge, and not 
of that other and far more important part of religious education, which 
consists in training the feelings, imagination, and conscience. Infor- 
mation is one thing and education is another ; and so religious teach- 
ing is one thing and religious training is another. I say this, merely 
because I should not like it to seem as if I thought that a religious edu- 
cation consists simply in storing the intellect with statements of religi- 
ous doctrines, and knowledge of historical facts. 

And now to return. How are we to bring sacred facts, and places, 
and persons before boys, so that they shall realize them ? This is the 
question before us. 

I think I should best explain my ideas of the method by taking a 
particular instance, and one which, if I am not mistaken, I have found 
useful myself. 

Now it is a fact, that St. Paul travelled in certain well-known coun- 
tries, in the greatest period of the Roman empire, preaching a religion 
which was destined to overthrow every other religion that was known 
on the shores of the Mediterranean : that during these journeys he 
wrote many letters; that the narrative of his journey has been written; 
that his correspondence has been preserved to us. How are boys to be 
made to read those writings, not only with a feeling that they are in- 
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spired — we may trust there is no fear of this being forgotten — but also 
with a feeling that St. Paul really existed, really travelled, really wrote; 
so that they may follow his route as they would follow that of Alexan- 
der the Great, and realize the Acts of the Apostles as they have plea- 
sure in realizing the history of the Crusaders ? I think one of the most 
successful plans is to adapt, in as lively a manner as possible, to prac- 
tical teaching, that method which Dr. Paley made use of so successfully 
in the Hora Paulina, when arguing against infidels, viz., to unite, 
closely and minutely, the reading of the Acts and Epistles. 

For the sake of clearness, I will limit myself to one period of St. 
Paul's life, and I would consider one course of Bible reading to consist of 
that portion of the Acts which begins at chap. xv. ver. 36, and ends at 
chap. xxi. V. 17, along with the letters which the Apostle wrote during 
that interval, or select portions of them. I should even propose that a 
little tract should be printed as a manual, containing this portion of the 
Acts, with the letters inserted in a different type, each in its proper 

place Thus I may suppose I have before me this part of the 

Acts of the Apostles, containing the great central portion of St. Paul's 
life, that which came after his early visits to Jerusalem and Antioch, 
and his first apostolic mission, before his troubles in Judea, his speeches 
before Felix and Festus, and his voyage to Rome ; containing also the 
prison scene at Philippi, the discourse at Athens, and the address to the 
Ephesian Elders at Miletus ; and embracing likewise four of his earliest 
letters, those to the Thessalonians and Corinthians, and (if we may ven- 
ture to compare the different parts of the Word of God), the two most 
important ones, at all events the two great doctrinal epistles, those to 
the Romans and Galatians ; and all this associated with travels on or 
near the historic waters of the great Mediterranean, which must so 
often be brought before the minds of the older pupils. 

Here we have a great deal in a small compass : we have journeys 
over interesting ground ; we have scenes which may be brought vividly 
before the eye by the descriptions of travellers, and by the stories of 
great events, both before and since the time of St. Paul ; but above all, 
we have letters written here and there bv the traveller himself to diffe- 
rent churches, as occasion required ; two from Corinth to the Christ- 
ians of Thessalonica, whom he had just left ; one to the Corinthians 
from Ephesus, when he had heard such news of them that he hesitated 
to visit them ; and a second to the same church from Macedonia, when 
he had been cheered by the news of their repentance ; one to the Ga- 
latians, when he had heard of the mischief done by Judaizing teachers ; 
and one to the Romans, whom he had long vnshed to visit* and to 
whom he wrote at great length on the eve of his journey to Jerusalem. 
Here are copious materials for presenting to the minds of young persons 
a vivid picture of the great traveller, who is also our inspired teacher, 
and the example of all missionaries. To indicate the details by which 
this may be done, would be superfluous — they will be found in abun- 
dance in the Hora Paulina; but I will just say, that the effect on boys* 
minds of comparing the letters and the narration — of finding an appa- 
rent discrepancy, and then finding that it is only apparent — of seeing 
an omission in one place unexpectedly supplied from another; of 
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seeing an obscurity suddenly cleared ; of discovering what Dr. Paley calls 
an ** undesigned coincidence," when it was least to be looked for — is 
to create a pleasant surprise, which tends to rivet their attention and 
excite their imagination. For instance, when it would seem from one 
passage, that on St. Paul's going to Athens Timothy was left behind 
in Macedonia, and finally joined him at Corinth ; and another would 
make it appear that he was with him at Athens ; and when it can be 
shown, by help of a third passage, that he doubtless did come to the 
Apostle at Athens, and was sent back to Macedonia, and thence re- 
turned to join him at Corinth ; or, when the information condensed 
into one verse of the Romans, concerning the collection going on in 
Macedonia and Achaia, and the projected journey to Jerusalem, which 
seems omitted in the Acts where it would naturally have occurred, can 
all be gathered together by comparing scattered passages in the Acts 
and the letters to the Corinthians. In this way that sort of mental 
activity is excited, which is quite essential to the realization of a bio- 
graphical narration : and a great deal has been done to help the student 
to read the travels and letters of the blessed Apostle, as the travels and 
letters of an actual person. 

What has been said of a particular part of the life of St. Paul, applies 
also, more or less, to other portions of the Bible ; and I would venture to 
suggest a few other courses of Scripture reading, which might be pursued 
in somewhat of the same method. Thus, for the Old Testament, I 
should think some extracts from the Books of Samuel, with a few Psalms 
inserted in the proper places ; and the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
with extracts from the later prophets, might be arranged and read with 
great advantage. As to the New Testament, harmonies from the Gos- 
pels, of the Nativity, of the Passion, and of the interval between the 
Resurrection and Ascension of our blessed Lord, obviously suggest them- 
selves. 

I should like to see these Bible readings printed in separate tracts, each 
with an appropriate title. Thus one might be called, " The Life and 
Letters of St. Paul ;" another, ** The History of the Nativity of our 
Lord and Saviour ;*' and a third, " The Passion and Resurrection of our 
Lord and Saviour ;" another would be, " The Life and Psalms of Da- 
vid ;*' and another, " The Second Temple, and the last of the Prophets." 
One advantage of this would be, that the having these portions of Holy 
Scriptures printed in a new arrangement, would attract the boys by its 
novelty, and help them to see the real bearing of words, which they had 
often heard and read without attaching any meaning to them. An- 
other advantage would be that the Bible would be used somewhat less 
as a text-book, which mode of using it tends to make boys look on it as 
a common book. It gives one great pain, when one sees a New Testa- 
ment tlirown down carelessly on the floor, or when scattered leaves of 
the Psalms meet one's eye, lying in a heap of torn and neglected exer- 
cises ; and I should very much fear for the religious prospects of the 
boy who takes no care of his Bible. 

But again, the course of Bible reading ought to harmonise with the 
course of the Christian year ; and it would be a pleasant and useful 
thing to have a series of tracts in use, corresponding with the different 
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ecclesiastical seasons The Christian year begins not on the 

first of January, nor at Christmas, but in Advent ; and therefore the 
natural course of reading at the conclusion of the autumn half year, 
would be the harmony of the Nativity. Thus the last religious thoughts 
with which the boys would be sent home for the Christmas holidays, 
would be the thoughts of our Saviour's birth, and, it might be hoped, 
not without benefit. To this course might be added, at the discretion 
of the teacher, the lessons which are appropriated to the festivals of St. 
Stephen, St. John the Evangelist, and the Holy Innocents, which oc- 
cur close to Christmas-day, and always in the holidays. Thus much at 
least is certain, that in this course on the Nativity, great stress ought 
to be laid on those three hymns, which are taken from the early part oi 
St. Luke's Gospel, and which are introduced into Morning and 
Evening Prayer. If we bring up boys to repeat the Benedictus, the Mag- 
nificat, and the Nunc Dimittis, without connecting any distinct thoughts 
with them, or without any notions of the persons by whom, or the oc- 
casions on which they were uttered, we have done them an incalculable 
injury. I am deliberately using a strong expression ; for I am sure that 
the use of stated forms must either be a great blessing or a great curse. 
If they are used intelligently and devotionally, we come to value them 
more and more ; if we use tliem without attaching any^ ideas to them, 
or associating any religious feelings with them, the end is certain to be 
either superstition and formality, or weariness and disgust. There is 
hardly any thing I should dread so much, as lest the boys should learn 
to go through the church prayers as they go through the streets which 
lead from their houses to the school, where they know every door and 
every window of all the houses they pass, but know nothing, and care 
to know nothing, of the inmates within. 

This is hardly a digression ; and now I will proceed to another por- 
tion of the year. There is no doubt as to what the subjects ought to 
be before and after Easter. Before, we should read with the boys the 
narrative of the Passion ; after, the narrative of the Resurrection and 
Ascension, each prosecuted at greater or less length according to cir- 
cumstances. Good Friday and Easter-day should be before us from the 
very commencement of the half-year ; and no more suitable subject 
coidd be chosen for Bible reading at the opening of the schools, than 
some of the types of the Old Testament. If Easter should be early (as 
in the present year, 1845), this course might be shortened. If late, the 
history of Joseph, which, we remember, is appointed for the Suuda3r8 
in Lent, might be inserted in addition, or some of the prophecies of 
Isaiah, which are selected by the Church for the Sundays after Advent 
and Epiphany. 

Thus we have nearly accounted for two out of the four quarters 
in our scholastic year, viz., the first in the first half-year and the second 
in the second. For one of the other quarters, appropriate subjects 
would be found in the history of David, with certain of the Psalms, and 
in the history of Ezra, with extracts from the later prophets ; and these 
courses would afford opportunities for instruction in two things, which 
are of considerable importance, viz., for explaining the Psalms as they 
are used in our daily worship, and for communicating some knowledge 
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of the historical events which took place in the world between the 
times of Malachi and John the Baptist. I'he one of these is impor* 
tant for the devotional use of the Prayer-book, the other for the inteU 
ligent reading of the New Testament. 

For the last quarter the subject remains, with which I first began, 
namely, the connected reading of a portion of the Acts, and of the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. 

And now I will say a word on some advantages which I conceive 
would result from such a course of Scripture readings as has been 

proposed What is good in religion for boys, is good for men 

also. It would be a great advantage to us to have a series of Bible 
subjects brought definitely and periodically before us, which might in- 
cite us to read and reflect for our own improvement, and for the sake 
of instructing those who are committed to our care more thoroughly and 
faithfully ; for I am sure of this, that we must always be improving our 
own minds, if we are to be successful in training the minds of others. 
This is true of all teaching, and there are deep and solemn reasons 

why it is more true of religious than of secular teaching 

And this method of studying Scripture would be likely to secure the 
advantage of having it studied thoroughly ; it makes much of compar- 
ing one part of Scripture with another, in an intelligent and natural 
manner ; it is repeated year by year ; and it constitutes a framework to 
which all the scriptural teaching in the schools would naturally be 
adapted. This, I may add, would give to our theological instruction 
the character of being Biblical — of being in every point in the closest 
connection with the Word of God. And, lastly, it would give it a 
thorough Church-of-£ngland character; and that not in a polemical 
way (which would be most objectionable) — not by filling the boys* heads 
with thoughts about religious errors on the right hand and the left — 
not by feeding them with the husks of controversy, on which neither boys 
nor men can ever thrive, — but by endeavouring to give them a healthy 
and hearty attachment to the Prayer-book, and an intelligent regard for 
the services of the Church. 

In conclusion, I cannot help speaking once more of what I have 
hinted above, viz., the importance of our taking great pains with our- 
selves, if we are to instruct the boys successfully in religion. If a mas- 
ter is not perpetually improving and replenishing his own mind, his 
teaching will in time lose all its life and freshness, and degenerate into 
mere routine. A well may be deep and full, but if buckets of water are 
continually drawn from it, it will be dry at the last, unless there be a 
living spring. This great principle, which applies to all teaching, was felt 
most strongly by Dr. Arnold, even as regarded himself ; and if he felt 
that his own manifold powers did not exempt him from the continual 
necessity of self-advancement, we may well take a serious view of our 
duties in this respect. We cannot doubt that, if we are to instruct our 
pupils in the Bible, we must know the Bible ourselves. If we are to 
teach Christianity, we must be good Christians ourselves, and in prac- 
tice too, as well as in knowledge ; for it is not only true that a class 
will learn Christian doctrines and Christian narratives best from a well- 
instructed and accomplished teacher ; but it is also true (and it is far 
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more important), that they will insensibly catch the tone of their teach- 
er's mind. If he takes low and worldly views of our life on earth, they 
will do so likewise, without a word being said on the subject. If he is 
devout and spiritually-minded, it may be hoped that many of them will 
become so also. 

J. O. n. 



SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 

(Continued from page 33 1 .) 

SECTION II. NUMBERS. 

Introduction, ^^ ^^ ^^® ^^ numbers, such as areas, populations, dimen- 
GeneraiPrinci- sions of countries, &c., a ucw difficulty occurs. Every one 
p es, c. .g j^^ down with as much accuracy as it would be in a book 
of reference merely, although it is well known that the most learned 
man in society neither hopes nor wishes to attain any but general ideas 
on these subjects. The consequence is, that hardly any subject is so 
imperfectly or so unsatisfactorily taught. In answer to any particular 
question, it is no unusual thing for one boy to answer 300, another 
3,000,000, and the next perhaps 3,000, thinking that the number three 
is so far right ; although it is evident that no two of these answers can 
refer to the same subject with the slightest degree of correctness. Even 
in those cases where pupils take the trouble to commit to memory any 
given figures with accuracy, the subject is neither taught on the one 
hand, nor learnt on the other. The knowledge consists of several sepa- 
rate acts of memory, which, from the very fact of their being isolated, 
are extremely liable to be lost ; and even in those cases where they are 
retained, they are retained with confusion — the 50,000,000 represent- 
ing the population of Russia being as readily ascribed to Sweden, or 
Portugal, or China, or Canada. To the principle already illustrated, 
therefo re, (Sect. I) we add a new one, which is the following : — Instead 
of the ordinary numbers, which, from their accuracy, are composed of 
miscellaneous digits, take the nearest multiple of the highest decimal 
number. This will be found sufficiently accurate for all practical pur- 
poses. Thus, if the actual number be 7,912, which expresses in miles 
the length of the earth's diameter, the highest decimal number is 1,000, 
and the nearest multiple of that 8,000, which we take accordingly. 
The attempt which is made, then, is no less than — to bring a sufficient 
extent of knowledge, and at the same time a sufficient degree of accu- 
racy, completely within the limits of easy attainment. Any one can 
readily test the importance of these suggestions by their effect on him- 
self : — let him compare the present state of his knowledge with that 
derived from the views about to be given ; and especially let him remark, 
their adaptation for retaining facts in the mind as general knowledge. 

1. Dimensions, 

How known. The first thing to be known in the natural order, is — the 
dimensions of any particular country, or its length and breadth. These, 
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it is obvious, we must learn from books, as the basis of other important 
facts to be derived from them ; but much may be known by observation 
and comparison. 

(1.) For example, there are two countries in Europe, Siveden and 
Portugal, each three times as long as it is broad. Thus : — 

1 . Sweden, 900 miles long, 300 broad. 

2. Portugal, 360 „ 120 „ 

(2.) Again, the eye will often act as the corrector of loose ideas of 
dimension ; as may be seen from the following examples : — 

1. America is 10,000 miles long, from north to south, as might be inferred 

from the fact, that it is 12^,000 from pole to pole. 

2. AJHca is about 5,000 miles from north to south, or half the length of 

America, which might be inferred in a similar way from inspecting a 
map of the world. 

2. Area. 

May be known '^^ length and breadth of a country being known, its area 
without remem- is, in general, not a matter of recollection, but of calculation, 
bering. xhus, it is Well kuowu, that the area of any rectangular 
surface is obtained by multiplying its length by its breadth; as we 
should find the number either of square feet or square inches in an or- 
dinary four-cornered table or floor, by multiplying the number of feet or 
inches in the length by the number representing the breadth. But no 
country in the world is of that precise shape : for we find gulfs, and 
bays, and promontories, and other irregularities produced by nature, so 
that the surface is in every instance considerably smaller than the rec- 
tangular area. If, in addition to this, we take into account that it is 
not the average length and breadth that is usually given in geography, 
but the greatest length and breadth, we shall see cause for a still far- 
ther reduction. In point of fact, most countries of the world are just 
about half the rectangular area, or of the same size that a triangle 
would be, with their greatest length and breadth. Hence, the obvious 
rule to find the area is — multiply the length by the breadth, and take half 
the product. The following are examples of the singular correctness of 
this rule, but they are by no means the only ones. It has been tried in 
reference to almost every country of the world, and it has been found 
to be more or less applicable, with a few exceptions : — 

Miles long. 3iiles broad. Rectang. area. Actual area. 

1. Asia 6,000 6,000 30,000,000 15,000,000 

2. Africa 5,000 4,600 22,000,000 11,000,000 

3. Hindostan 1,700 1,600 2,500,000* 1,250,000 

4. Ireland 300 200 60,000 30,000 

5. Sweden 900 300 270,000 135,000 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE RULE.f 

1. Norway 1,000 150 150,000 100,000 

2. Portugal.... 360 120 43,200 40,000 

Familiar standard Again, much of the coufusiou of our idcas respecting size 
of measurement. ^quM vanish, if wc had some well-known and easily 

* In " round numbers," two millions and a half. 

t At once explained by the peculiar shape of these countries. 
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recognised standard of comparison, that could be at once applied. How 
many times is America as large as Europe ? how great is France in com- 
parison with England proper ? and other similar questions, do not re- 
quire the slightest reference to a gazetteer, for any practical purpose. 
Our standard of comparison is ascertained thus : — 

The island of Great Britain, with some small ones immediately adja- 
cent, contains 85 counties — 52 in England and Wales, and 33 in Scot- 
land — and its area is about 85,000 square miles ; from which we have 
the average size of an English, Scotch, or Welsh county, 1,000 square 
miles. Again, in Ireland there are 32 counties, and the area of the 
island is 30,000 square miles^ giving us nearly the same average. The 
eye tells us that the English counties are above the average, while those 
of Scotland are in general below it : the inference is, therefore, that 
England and Wales are more than 52,000 square miles in extent^ and 
Scotland less than 33,000. This inference is strictly correct. 

The following are easy applications of the standard : — 

1. The Republic of the Ionian Islands contains 1,000 square miles. 

2. The Island of Mauritius contains above 1,000 square miles. 

3. The Island of Bourbon contains nearly 1,000 square miles. It is evident that 

each of the three is equal to an English county. 

4. The Grand Duchy of Tuscany contains about 9,000 square miles, and is equal 

to the Province of Ulster. 

5. Lake Aral (Asia) contains 9,000 square miles, and is equal to ditto. 

6. The Caspian Sea contains 120,000 square miles, and is larger than the British 

Isles. 

It is easy to see that, in this way, a much more correct idea can be 
obtained of the magnitude of the German States for instance, and in* 
deed of all the various countries of the world, than schoolboys generally 
have. The following are a few important exemplifications : — 

1. The Kingdom of Bavaria is 30,000 square miles in extent, and is equal to 

Ireland. 

2. Kingdom of Hanover, 15,000 square miles. 

3. Kingdom of Greece, 15,000 do. 

4. States of the Church, 15,000 do. 

5. Switzerland 15,000 do. 

It is evident that Hanover, Greece, Switzerland, and the States of the 
Church, are each about half the size of Ireland. 

6. Kingdom of Wirtemberg contains 7,600 square miles, and is equal to the six 

northern counties of England. That is, since Yorkshire is evidently almost 
as large as three ordinary counties. 

Take a few more of the countries of Europe : — 

1 . Portugal contains 40,000 square miles, and is nearly equal to England proper. 

2. The Two Sicilies contain 40,000 square miles, and are also equal to Eng- 

land proper. 

3. Spain contains 180,000 square miles, and is more than twice the size of Great 

Britain. 

4. France contains 200,000 square miles, and is nearly equal to five times England 

proper ; or twice the size of the whole British Isles. 

5. Austria contains 300,000 square miles, and is half as large again as France. 

It is quite surprising to see how the areas of some important countries 
arrange themselves in marked and distinct numbers, which are easily 
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remembered. Omitting such modifying words as " nearly/' " about/' 
" more than/' we have a few countries of Asia of a very convenient size, 
thus : — 

1. Independent Tartary contains 500,000 square miles. 

2. Persia „ 500,000 „ 

3. Asiatic Turkey „ 500,000 „ 

4. Arabia „ 1,000,000 „ 

The eye tells us at once that the first three of these are nearly equal in 
size ; and to the learner it might be made still simpler by telling him 
that any of the three great divisions was about equal to Austria and 
France united. 

In Africa several countries are related in a similar way. For ex- 
ample : — 

1. Nubia...,. contains 300,000 square miles, and is equal to Austria. 

2. Abyssinia „ 300,000 „ „ 

S.Egypt „ 150,000 „ half „ 

4. Madagascar. .. „ 150,000 „ half „ 

The reason why Egypt is so much smaller than the others, though it 
does not appear so on an inaccurate map, is, that it is a narrow strip of 
country, — as the sands of the desert encroach upon it, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the banks of the river. 
The "quarters The great divisious of the land on the earth's surface are 
of the world." more easily remembered than appears at first sight. We 
have seen, for example, that the areas of Asia and Africa may be in- 
ferred to be respectively fifteen and eleven millions of square miles. 
Europe and New Holland are about equal in size, each of them contain- 
ing four millions of square miles. In like manner. North and South 
America are equal in extent, each containing seven millions of square 
miles. 

The subdivisions of the two great parts of the American continent 
are also very distinctly marked : — 

NDBTH AMBRICA, SEVEN MILLIONS. 

British Possessions 2 millions square miles. 

United States 2^ 

Mexico -. li 

Various (Greenland, Texas, Guatimala, Russian America) I 



it 
t» 
it 



SOUTH AMEAICA, SEVEN MILLIONS. 

Brazil 3 millions square miles. 

Colombia (New Granada, 8&c.) 1 „ 

Peru (including Boliyia") I „ 

Chili and La Plata ' I 

Various (Patagonia, Guiana, &c.)... 1 



a 



3. Mountains, 

The principal mountains and mountain chains in the world have their 
height expressed by an odd number of thousands of feet. This singular 
fact at once diminishes the chances of error or forgetfulness fifty per 
cent. ; indeed it does more than this, for the judgment, reasoning from 
some substantial or collateral fact, will often bring us to the actual 
number, instead of leaving us to doubt between such numbers as 11,000 
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and 1 3,000. In Europe there are seven great chains, which are ranged 
thus ; — 



1. Alps, 15,000 feet high. 

2. Pyrenees, 11,000 

3. Apennines, 9,000 

4. Balkan, 9,000 



If 



"} 

»f } 



5. Ural, 7,000 feet high. ) 

6. Dofrine, 7.000 „ J 

7. CarpathiaD, 8,000 ,. 



In Asia there are two important mountain chains, and two single 
mountains. The chains are the Himalaya, on the south side of the 
table land, the highest in the world, being 27,000 feet high; and the 
Altai mountains, on the northern side of this elevation, 11,000 ft. high. 
The single mountains are Ararat, 17,000, and Lebanon, 9,000. 

In Africa there are four chains — the mountains of the Moon, 15,000 
feet high; the mountains of Atlas and Ab3rs8inia, 11,000; and the 
Table Mountain, 3,500. 

The chains in North America correspond with those in South Ame- 
rica in number, there being two of each, and in position, there being in 
each case a continuous one on the west, and a short separate one on 
the east. As before, the Andes and the Rocky Mountains are both ex- 
pressed by odd numbers, the former being 21,000 feet, and the latter 
17,000. Of the other two chains, the Brazilian mountains are just 
twice the height of the Alleghanies, the former being expressed by 7,000, 
and the latter by 3,500. 

4. Rivers » 

There may be enumerated no fewer than thirty-eight of the principal 
rivers in the world, and only seven numbers are required to express their 
various lengths. Take for example the rivers of Europb. The Thames 
and the Shannon are each about 200 miles long ; and these may be 
taken as our standard of measurement. In France there are four prin- 
cipal rivers, the Rhone, the Loire, the Seine, and the Garonne, three of 
which are each 400 miles long, and the Loire is 500. Again, in Spain, 
there is a singular coincidence with this. There are four principal 
rivers, the Guadiana, the Douro, the Ebro, and the Tagus, three of which 
are each 400 miles long, and the Tagus is 500. The Po, in Italy, is 
400. There are several rivers in the central parts of Europe, of which 
it is sufficient to say that they vary from 500 to 1,000 miles in length. 
Three rivers of Europe are of the length of 1,000 miles, the Don, the 
Dnieper, and the Dwina ; and two, the Danube and the Volga, are 2,000 
miles long. 

In Asia there are twelve important rivers, none of which flow west- 
ward, but they admit of an interesting classification thus — three on the 
north, three on the south, three on the east, and three on the west. 
Of the three on the north, the Lena is 2,000 miles long, the Yenisei 
and the Obi are 3,000 eiCbh. On the east, the Segalien is 2,000 miles 
long ; and the Chinese rivers Hoang Ho and Yang-tse-Kiang are 3,000 
each. On the south, each of the three rivers, Ganges, Brahmapootra, 
and Irawaddy, measures 2,000 miles. The rivers not flowing westward, 
but on the west side, are the Indus, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, The 
first two are each 2,000 miles long, and the third, which is a tributary, 
1,000. 
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In Africa there are only four rivers of much importance — the Nile, 
the Niger, the Senegal, and the Gambia. Of these, the Nile flows 
through three countries, and is three thousand miles long ; the Niger 
rises two hundred miles from Sierra Leone« and is two thousand miles 
long : the others are about 1,500 each, 

In North America there are three large rivers — the Mississipi, the 
Mackenzie, and the St. Lawrence — the lengths of which are respectively 
3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 miles. In South America, in like manner, 
there are three great rivers — the Amazon, the La Plata, and the Orinoco, 
and these again are respectively represented by 3,000, 2,000, and 
1,000 miles. 

5. Population. 
General considerations. The subject of population is Unlike all the preceding, 
for while the grand features are permanent through ages and centuries, 
it is constantly changing. It is well to remember, therefore, in teach- 
ing, that when two text-books, or two editions of the same book, differ 
slightly, the greater population is probably the more correct one. In 
comparatively new countries, such as various parts of British America, 
or New Zealand, the increase of population is extremely rapid ; in 
countries which have been the seat of war, as Greece, it sometimes di- 
minishes ; where emigration is so regular as to be a national character- 
istic, (as in Scotland,) the numbers increase slowly. It is only in the 
" old countries'' of the world, or in ordinary circumstances, that any 
general remarks are applicable. But there are general ideas, sufficiently 
accurate to serve the purposes of almost any individual, it may be, dur- 
ing his life : — for the data being given at any point, and the modifying 
circumstances being supposed knpwn, he cannot fail to make a suffici- 
ent approximation to the results. The following are a few which may 
serve as specimens : — 



Europe 200 millions. 

Asia 400 „ 



POPULATION OF THB WORLD, EIGHT HUNDRED MILLIONS. 

Africa 100 millions. 

America, &c 100 „ 

Some of these again may be subdivided, and stated in a tabular form ; 
or the same figures may be analysed variously according to the different 
relations which they may be said to represent. The population of 
Europe, for example, may be divided nationally as well as ecclesiasti- 
cally, thus — 

EUROPE, two hundred MILLIONS. 

Russia 50 millions (properly about 55.) 

Austria 30 „ 

Turkey 20 „ (properly about 15.) 

Various 100 „ 

N.B. — Half the population is embraced by the three empires. 

RELIGIONS OF EUROPE. 

Roman Catholics 100 millions. 



Greek Church 50 

Protestants 50 



*> 



it 



N.B. — ^There are about eight millions of Mahometans, and two or three of Jews. 
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In Asia, the analysis is somewhat like the following : — 

ASIA., FOUR HUNDRED MILLIONS. 

Chinese Empire 200 millions. 

India (generally) 100 „ 

Various 100 „ 

Starting point In noticing more minutely the population of the various 
incaicuiaUng. countries in Europc, it is assumed that the pupil is already 
acquainted with the population of the various sections of the British 
Islands. He will thus have, as before, a standard of comparison, instead 
of guessing as irrationally as if he were drawing numbers at a lottery. 
The same remark applies with additional force to the population of cities 
and great towns : for that is frequently the only means we have by 
which to judge of their magnitude or importance ; and the ideas which 
it conveys in those cases, are, of course, much nearer the truth than 
those derived from comparing the population returns of particular 
countries or provinces. Let the pupil, then, be made acquainted with 
the population of his own town or village, or with that of some town 
which he knows intimately ; and he will have no difficulty in realising 
any similar place to his mind, its population being known. Thus, 
Liverpool contains 300,000 inhabitants, London 1,500,000 ; it is clear, 
therefore, that London is about £ve times as large as Liverpool. The 
allowance is readily made for modifying circumstances; thus, Dublin 
and Edinburgh, being metropolitan cities, are not to be estimated by 
their population merely : Manchester, Birmingham, and Paisley, being 
manufacturing towns, would disappoint one slightly in an opposite 
way : — and so would Limerick, from its poverty, or Washington, from 
local causes. 

Particular Examples. The population of Austria is about equal to that of 
France, each being represented by thirty millions. In like manner, 
Spain, Prussia, and England (proper) coincide ; the number being fifteen 
millions. The numbers for Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, (which are 
associated locally), are respectively one, two, and three millions : and 
these being known with their countries, it is next to impossible to mis- 
apply them. The population of Ireland, (eight millions,) is equal to 
that of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; it is twice as great as that of 
Bavaria or Belgium ; four times as great as that of Hanover, Wirtem- 
berg, or Switzerland ; and eight times as great as that of the kingdom 
of Greece. 

6. Density of Population, 

Method of finding Just as the area of a country may, in general, be in- 
{ it. Examples, ferred from its dimensions, so the density of the popula- 
tion may always be ascertained from the elements given above. If we 
are told, for example, that England with its forty shires contains up- 
wards of 40,000 square miles, and supports a population of 15,000,000 ; 
while the Two Sicilies with 40,000 square miles, support only 8,000,000, 
it will be evident that in England the population is nearly twice as dense 
as in Naples or Sicily. But here, too, a standard of comparison is ne- 
cessary, and the simplest seems to be — the number of individuals to a 
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square mile. Asia, for example, contains 15 millions of square miles, 
and 400 millions of inhabitants ; the average, therefore, is about 27 to 
the square mile. Again, in Europe, the area is only 4 millions, and 
the population is 200 millions ; hence we have in it 50 inhabitants to 
the square mile. Proceeding in a similar way, we should find the den- 
sity represented by 9 in Africa, and 4 in the whole of America, In 
Ireland, it is 266 ; in Bavaria, Hanover, and Switzerland, 133 ; in Greece, 
QQ; in France and Prussia, 150; in Austria, 100; and in Turkey, 75. 

A. Hume. 

(To he conclvded in our next,) 
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( Continued from page 333.^ 

CHAPTER IV. ON THE EIGHT METHOD OF STUDYING ARITHMETIC. 

65. In the preceding chapters of this work we have learned to form, 
represent, combine, and compare numbers ; we have become acquainted 
with certain properties that belong to them, and have been enabled use- 
fully to apply the knowledge thus acquired. 

Hence arithmetic may be defined to be the science which teaches us to 
form, represent, combine, and compare numbers, to study their proper- 
ties, and to answer useful questions which relate to them. 

QQ. If we carefully observe the mode in which we have proceeded 
thus far, we shall then perceive, also, certain principles, which will here- 
after be of much more important use, inasmuch as it is by these means 
we shall be enabled to answer questions much more complex and diffi- 
cult; and it will be seen, at the same time, that it greatly conduces to 
the order, clearness, and correctness of our expressions, if we learn to 
understand and use the language which those best acquainted with the 
subject have adopted, and even fix in our memory, as far as may be, the 
several definitions, axioms, and enunciations, upon which the science of 
number depends. 

67. We are instinctively led to inquire '* What is the reason ?" in any 
process in which we are engaged, and this natural desire increases as 
our knowledge increases. 

The reason why a thing takes place is called " cause," and that which 
the cause produces is called " effect"; ex. gr,, the knowledge which any 
one acquires is an effect, and the cause of this effect is the attention and 
perseverance given, — the exercise of the natural ability of the student, 
which ability is the gift of God, and can, as we know, be developed 
and increased by exercise. An effect may become itself a cause ; thus 
knowledge, which was the effect of study, is a cause relatively to the 
good which a man of knowledge can produce. 

68. In order to facilitate the study of arithmetic, the principles, or 
truths and definitions, on which it depends, are so laid down and pre- 
sented to the student, that each thing shall be always explained by those 
things which precede it. It is this which is meant, when it is said that 
in anthmetic we proceed from the known to the unknown. 
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It is because arithmetic is a collection of truths thus arranged, that 
it is called a science. 

69. The first principles or truths upon which any science depends 
are absolute truths, and having no need of any explanation, are termed 
self-evident, — they are also csdled axioms, as for example : — 

" A part is less than the whole ;" and hence in the line 

I 1 1 1 

A D C B 

A C is less than A B, because it is a part of A B. 

Less than is expressed by the sign <: ; ex, gr,, A C < A B. 

Greater than is expressed by the sign > ; ejp.gr., AB> AC. 

By the whole of any quantity we understand the sum of all its parts ; 
thus, A B = AD + DC + CB. 

70. '* Things which are equal to the same are equal to one another " ; 
that is, if d = m and 6 = m, a is equal to b. 

71. In any arithmetical operation, " quantities which are equal the 
one to the other may be substituted the one for the other." 

72. "If the same process be applied to two equal quantities, the results 
will be equal." 

In order to show how this self-evident principle may be turned to 
account, let it be required to find a number which, after we have multi- 
plied it by m, and divided it by d, and added to it c, and subtracted from 
it a, shall be equal to n. I call s the quantity sought, and I multiply, 
divide, add to, and subtract from, x, as if it were a known quantity ; 
ex, gr. : — 

The product of x and m is mx, and the quotient of this product di- 

Tfl X tit X 

vided by d is —j- ; if we add to this quotient c, we shall have — r- -f c ; 

a a 

from this sum we have to take a, which is ^?^ + c — «, and as this 

d 

quantity is equal to n, we have -— + c — a = «. 

d 

I now add a to both sides or members of the equation, that is, 

#91 OS 

+ c — a-\-a-=n-\-a\ but the addition and subtraction of the 
d 

same quantity cancels that quantity, or — a + o = 0: therefore 

_-_ -|- c = n + fl. Subtract c from both sides of the equation, and 
d 

we have — ^ + c — c = n -f a — c; then, because + c — c = 0, 
d 

we shall have — r- = » + a — c. 

d 

If we multiply both sides of the equation by d, observing, at the same 

time, that to multiply — -- by d is to cancel the i, we shall have 

d 

mx = {n + a — c) d; and again, if we divide both sides by m, which 

in the case of m a; is to cancel the m, we shall have x = ^ UlSL-* 

m 
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or we see that by means of the abpve axiom, we have been enabled to 
have the unknown x by itself on one side of the equation, and all known 
quantities on the other side ; or in other words, x is known, since we 
know what are the operations to which we must subject certain known 
quantities in order to have it. 

The expression ^^ — — ^ — * which represents the value of x, is 

m. 

called a formula ; or again, since all these letters, x, m, d, c, a, n, re* 
present certain numbers, let it be required to find a number, which 
being multiplied by 2, and divided by 3, shall, after the addition of 8> 
and subtraction of 5, be equal to 9 ; then "x will be equal to 

(9 + 5 — 8) X 3 _ 6X3 _ 18 _ Q 

2 3 2 

for 9 -f 5 — 8 = 6, and 6 X 3 = 18, and 18 -^ 2 = 9, or a? equals 
9 ; that is, the number 9 has that property required by the original 
question. This particular case will serve as an illustration of the prin- 
ciple. 

73. Principles which, not being self-evident, require to be explained 
or proved, are called theorems ; ex. gr., in Sect. 44 it was made evident 
by a figure, that the orders in which two factors are multiplied together, 
does not affect the result or product : this truth, therefore, is a theorem. 

The explanations given are called the demonstration of the theorem. 
To demonstrate a principle is, therefore, to show why it is true ; or 
a ** theorem " is a truth which requires demonstration. 

74. The steps by which the intellect proceeds in a demonstration, 
may be exemplified in the theorem already mentioned, and in which 
it is shown that 4X5 = 5x4. 

For in Sect. 44, the figure A B C D is formed of 4 rows of 5 squares ; 
therefore ABCD = 5 x 4. (1.) 

It is also formed of 5 rows of 4, therefore ABCD = 4 x 5. (2.) 

Or in comparing the two equations, 5 X 4 = 4X5. (3.) 

For two quantities, 5x4 and 4x5, being equal to a third, ABCD, 
are equal to one another. 

The last step, or the result of this intellectual process, is called the 
judgment or conclusion; or the conclusion (3), which I deduce from the 
equations (1) and (2), proves that the principle enumerated is true, in 
the case of the two given factors. I could, indeed, have as readily 
ascertained this by merely multiplying them together, but the general 
principle, that is, whatever may be the factors, would not have been 
thereby demonstrated. To arrive at this conclusion, the existence of 
an analogy must be shown, and from that analogy we are enabled to 
assert that, whatever may be the factors, a similar figure might be con- 
structed, and that the same conclusion would follow ; or in other words, 
the same cause, under the same circumstances, would always produce the 
same effect ; and hence the general principle. 

75. We have drawn two conclusions, one depending on the equations 
(1) and (2), the other on analogy. The last was the general principle 
which we wished to establish. It often happens that a much longer 
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series of arguments or reasonings axe requisite* in order to complete a 
demonstration. 

76. To deduce a general principle from a particular case, without re- 
gard to analogy, is an error in reasoning ; for though it might happen 
that the conclusion we came to would be true in fact, it would not fol- 
low legitimately from the argument, and in most instances we should be 
wrong altogether ; ex, gr,, from the fact that 2 + 2 = 2 X 2, it 
would be an error to conclude that twice any number is equal to the 
square of that number. Again, it is found that 3 + 3 < 3 X 3 ; that 
4 + 4 < 4 X 4, &c. ; but it would not thence follow that twice any 
number is always less than its square, for we have (above), one exam- 
ple where these two quantities are equal, and one, also, where twice the 
number is twice as great as the square of that number, for 1 + 1 > 
1x1. 

77. If, however, we examine the question in the preceding section, 
we shall perceive the general principle which it involves ; for take any 
number, a, and let us compare a -^ a and a X a or a*. 

Now a + « = 2a ; that is to say, in representing the quantity a -{- a, 
under the form 2a, there are two factors, 2 and a ; but in the case of 
a X a, a is twice the factor, and it is evident, therefore, that 2a will be 
equal to a X a only when a is equal to 2, or when 2a and a X a are 
identical equations. When, however, a = 1 or is less than 2, 2a must 
be greater than a X a ; for whilst in 2a only the factor a would be less 
than 2, in a X a both factors would be less than 2. 

For the same reason, when a > 2, then 2a will always be less than 
a X a, for in 2a one of the factors would be less than the other 
factor a. 

Hence , when anumber is less than 2, then twice that number is 
greater than its square ; when a number is greater than 2, twice that 
number is less than its square, and twice 2 is equal to the square of 2. 

78. It is by means of axioms, and of theorems already demonstrated 
to be true, that we are enabled to reason upon and answer questions 
in arithmetic. These questions are often termed problems. 

When we reason from a false principle, the conclusion, so far as it 
depends on the reasoning, will be false ; and whenever Our reasoning 
depends either on the principle itself which we wish to establish, or 
upon one which follows from it, we are said to " reason in a circle.'* 

The four fundamental operations in arithmetic, which, from the mode 
adopted in each, we have severally termed Addition, Subtraction. 
Multiplication, and Division, are problems ; for we have had to find 
a sum, a difference, a product, and a quotient. These problems enable 
us to solve others, and we have seen that they give each other mutual 
assistance. 

The answer to a question is called the solution of the problem ; this 
word also signifies sometimes the course or means we have taken to 
find the right answer. 

Hence, when it is said that we have found the solution of a problem, 
it may either signify the result itself, or the road by which we have 
arrived at it. 

We cannot be certain that we have given the right answer to a ques- 
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tion until we can explain the way in which we have arrived at it. 
Every problem, therefore, requires to be demonstrated. 

We must not, however, confound a demonstration with the verification 
of our work ; the first shows that we have reasoned upon principles 
that are acknowledged to be true ; the second, that we have not made 
any error in our calculations. These verifications are commonly called 
proofs. 

Thus, in the problem (sect. 72), we verify the result (or solution), 
by performing with the [number 9 all the operations which are pointed 
out; and on finding the number 9, we conclude that we have taken 
the right course. We shall hereafter see in what consist the proofs of 
the four fundamental operations in arithmetic. 

79. When a problem, of which we have found the most satisfactory 
solution constantly recurs, and when we have ascertained which is the 
simplest, shortest, and most ready way of working it, it is frequently 
called a rule, and is to be committed to memory. It is for this reason 
that the four fundamental operations of arithmetic of which we have 
treated, under the names of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and 
Division, are called rules. 

Again, instead of writing down the rule, we find it sometimes trans- 
lated into algebraic language ; that is, into the signs and letters which 
represent the quantities in the enunciation of the problem. 

The algebraic expression for a rule is called a formula. Thus the 
problem in section 72, gave, as the value of the quantity sought, and 

therefore called the unknown quantity, the formula x = — 

m. 

Conversely, we must be able to translate a formula into words at 

length : that is, we must be able to express, by means of the formula, in 

what way we should combine the quantities enunciated in the problem, 

in order to find the quantity sought. 

80. It was asserted that, in order to study any subject, we must exa- 
mine it as a whole, and in all its parts. But in order to solve pro- 
blems, we must, in addition to this, accustom ourselves to reconstruct 
that which we have separated into parts. 

llie first of these methods is called an analysis, the second a syn- 
thesis. 

Ex. gr. If we take a watch to pieces, in order to see the way in 
which it is made, and the relation and use of its several parts, we are 
performing a kind of analysis ; and if, after having made this examina- 
tion, we again put the several parts together, so as to reconstruct the 
watch once more, we are performing a kind of synthesis. 

When we formed and named the numbers in the first instance, we 
took the synthetic method ; when we examined the principles of nume- 
ration, we took the analytic method. 

Generally speaking, the principles of a science are discovered by ana- 
lysis, and those principles are applied practically by synthesis. 

In the problem in sect. 72, we at first took the ansJytic method, thaik 
is, we examined it in all its parts, and observed the relation between 
these ; then, after having named the number sought, x, we effected by 
synthesis whatever the previous analysis had pointed out to be done. 

B B 
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We found by this process the equality or equation which gave the 
formula, by means of which we were enabled to find the value of the 
unknown or number sought. 

The first of these operations is termed expressing the problem as an 
equation, and the second the solution of the equation. 

Thus, in order to solve a problem, we commence by expressing it as 
an equation, after which we proceed to solve this equation. 

Problems or questions in arithmetic generally lead us to the formula. 

F. Curie. 

{To be Continued.) 



PROPOSED NEW EDITION OF DR. LOWTH'S ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. 

Rev. Sir, — There can be no doubt as to the utility of publishing a 
new edition of Dr. Lowth's Grammar. The chief point connected 
with it that demands consideration is, whether it would be better 
to issue it just as the author left it, or that it should undergo those 
changes and corrections which experience has proved to be so ne- 
cessary in a work of this description, if used as a school book. 
Before this could be properly answered, some better understanding 
as regards the present views existing among teachers on the sub- 
ject should be obtained, as it is well known that hardly two gram- 
marians agree in that statement, except upon points where the simpli- 
city is so great as not to give the least chance of a difference of opi- 
nion. The grammar of Dr. Lowth, small as it is, is so valuable on ac- 
count of its critical remarks, and the learning and research employed in 
the copious notes that accompany it, that it has been a favourite work 
since its first appearance, although one of the oldest on that subject 
extant. The short introduction, independent of its utility in present- 
ing us with a view of grammatical knowledge many years ago, is deserv- 
ing the attention of every one who may consider the study of the Eng- 
lish language a part of good education. 

Should it be considered necessary to alter in any way the present 
work, I do not think a better plan could be adopted, than to adhere. as 
strictly as possible to the genius of our language, without endeavouring 
to assimilate it in any degree to another of a more complicated struc- 
ture, as it is evident nothing can be obtained by so doing in the shape of 
perspicuity. The fabrication of a passive verb, also, which found a place 
Dr. Lowth's Grammar, is evidently unnecessary, as the very circum- 
stance of what is called an auxiliary being used, proves there does not 
exist, per se, such a verb in the language. The object of Dr. Lowth 
in presenting instances of false composition, was more to prove, " that 
our best authors have committed gross mistakes, for want of a due know- 
ledge of English grammar, or at least of proper attention to the rulea 
of it," than with a view to adopt that method as a principle of instruc- 
tion. Thus far I do not think any one will disagree with him, especi- 
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ally as the examples are chosen from the writings of those whose works 
were considered as models of composition, and had no small share in 
directing the taste and style of their readers. How far it would be 
judicious to carry out a somewhat similar plan, by placing before learn- 
ers false sentences purposely constructed, to test their ability in correct- 
ing them, is a point upon which much circumspection should be 
used. 

The small number of inflections in our language and the simplicity 
of its structure rendering many rules in a great degree needless, a gram- 
mar that could be used generally for conveying a good knowledge of so 
important a part of education, might be comprised in a very few pages. 
This would not prevent the teacher from using the critical and instruc- 
tive remarks to be found in many grammars, for the advantage of his 
pupils, as, perhaps, it is only by comparison in some instances, that 
we can judge of the right; and the perusal of works holding different 
views of subjects, conduces very often to that exercise of the judgment 
which leads to the adoption of the better method. P'or this reason, 
among others, the notes and critical remarks in Dr. Lowth's Grammar 
have rendered his work highly popular for nearly a century. 

Your most obedient servant, 
Oct. 21, 1845. H. B. 



ON INTRODUCING FAULTY SENTENCES INTO 

GRAMMARS. 

Rev. Sir. — In answer to the question of " F." in the October number 
of the Educational Journal, as to the utility of inserting faulty sen- 
tences in a new edition of Dr. Lowth's grammar, I beg to send the 
following quotation from a recent work on composition; — 

" Nothing is less in keeping with the practice in the common imitative 
arts, or more at variance with the common principles of philosophy, than 
that plan adopted in teaching Grammar and Composition which sets 
learners the task of correcting errors. Not to enter into any discussion 
on the point, it may suffice to state, that by the attention required to be 
given to each of the several examples of errors under a series of rules, 
both the eye and ear are familiarized to the wrong construction, or the 
faulty arrangement ; and thus a degree of hesitancy and doubt is more 
likely to be formed in the mind respecting what is correct, than a habit 
of prompt and certain accuracy. Familiarity with what is wrong, in 
order to judge from such knowledge as to what is right, can scarcely 
ever fail to unsettle the mind/' 

Your most obedient servant, 
October 8th, 1845. R. J. 



[These two letters we were obliged to leave over from last month. We shall be 
glad to see the proposed new edition of Dr. Lowth's Grammar. — Kd.] 

B B 2 
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ADDRESS TO THE PARENTS OF CHILDREN IN PARO- 
CHIAL SCHOOLS. 

In our last number we gave a set of Rules and Regulations for the 
use of parents who have children in parochial schools. A correspondent 
has since furnished us with the following excellent address, which may 
either be placed in their hands when they bring their children for ad- 
mission, or distributed at their respective homes. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark how useful such a paper may be found, as embodying 
certain well-defined principles, to which all parties concerned may be re- 
called at once, without controversy or appeal. The address is publish- 
ed, either on paper or on card, by Edwards and Hughes. 

TO THE PARENTS OF CHILDREN AT ST. MARGARET's SCHOOL. 

My good Friends, 

You have wisely brought your children here to he instructed by the 
Church, and that, in accordance with the prayer of God's Priest at your mar- 
riage, you " may see them christianly and virtuously brought up :" try then to 
observe strictly the following recommendations : — 

1. Always send your children from home, clean and neat, before the hour 
for beginning school ; becaus<^, when they arrive too late, you teach them, 
through your own bad example, habits of unpunctuality, and, above all, they 
learn, by tHeir absence from the prayers, with which our daily work is hallowed, 
to neglect, in after life, to pray to God. 

2. If, however, you cannot send them on account of sickness, or any other 
case of necessity, never omit afterwards either to bring them yourselves, or at 
least to send a note or other proof of the cause of their absence, to prevent 
them from learning to make idle excuses for themselves, or from having the 
temptation to tell falsehoods. 

3. Be very cautious how you interfere with the discipline of the school, or 
with the means taken to correct your children when they offend ; and do not 
look upon the master and mistress as hired servants, only paid to act as you 
please, but as persons deeply interested in your children's welfare. 

4. If, however, you have any reasonable cause of complaint against them, 
be sure that you ao not hurry away in a passion to abuse them, but go direct 
to the clergyman, under whose especial charge the school is placed, and by 
whose authority everything there is done. 

5. By no means suppose that you have a right to speak angrily or disres- 
pectfully to the teachers of your children ; nay, on the contrary, they have the 
strongest claim to your gratitude and support. 

6. Strive to discountenance every attempt your children make to bring home 
idle tales about their school, and endeavour to impress upon them, that their 
master and mistress stand, in your absence, in their parents' stead. 

7. Take all the interest you can in what they learn, by occasionally finding 
time to ask them questions, for so you will not only encourage them to perse- 
vere in their work, but will obtain information in many cases for yourselves. 

8. And yet, if you see them backward, do not directly find fault with the 
school, and prepare to remove them to another; as that backwardness most 
probably has arisen from their own idleness and inattention, or perhaps from 
their not being clever enough to get on : or again, may you not yourselves have 
prevented their improvement by neglecting to send them regularly to school, 
or by checking them through your indifference from trying to do well? 

9. Avoid, then, in their presence, every sinful act ; such as lying, swearing, 
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drunkenness, loose conversation, nepflect of the Lord's Day, and the like ; lest, 
by your bad example, you undo the good work begun at school, and de stroy 
not only your own souls, but those of your little ones also. 

10. Make them to understand that so much trouble is taken in tlieir behalf 
entirely for their own benefit, and that the best thing you can give them is a 
good education. 

11. Remember, however, that this education does not only consist in their 
being " good scholars ;" " knowledge puffeth up," says the Apostle, (1 Cor. 
viii. 1.); but in their being trained to carry out, in holy lives, the solemn vows 
of their baptism, that is, in learning practically how to do their duty towards 
God and towards their neighbour. 

12. Pray, then, for them fervently, as the most sacred trust that God has 
given you : pray that they may be obedient and faithful members of Christ's 
Church : pray that they may be ti'ue and honest citizens of the State : pray too 
for their teachers, your clergymen, and the school, and so shall it be your bless- 
ing to bring up your children in " the fear and nurture of the Lord, and to the 
praise and glory of His Holy Name." 
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THE PLAY-GROUND AND GALLERY IN THE TRAINING SYSTEM. 

A PLAY-GROUND and a gallery, with the master as superintendent and trainer, 
is a new principle in popular education. 

The play-ground and gallery are an indispensable platform in training the 
child. By training the child, we mean his intellectual, physical, and moral 
faculties and habits, simultaneously or combined ; not the physical training 
merely in one place, the intellectual in another, and the religious in a third, 
but the whole each day, and under one superintendence. At home, training 
may be conducted to a certain extent at the fireside ; but home training, highly 
valuable and important as it is, no more makes up for the school, than the 
school does for the family. The child who is exclusively trained at home, is 
not so well fitted for the duties of active life ; he is ignorant of much that he 
ought to know, and which he ought to be trained to shun ; more particularly, 
he is ignorant of himself ; his real dispositions and character have not been 
fully developed, and that at a period of life when there is a reasonable hope of 
their being checked and regulated. The boy is only in real life when at play 
and at study among his companions in years and pursuits. Home training 
adds peculiarly to the moral, and the school to the intellectual ; it is only when 
both are united, however, tliat the child is under complete training. This 
combination, with the master as superintendent, guide, director, and compa- 
nion, forms moral school training, and is one of the great peculiarities of the 
Training System. Next in importance and influence to which is " picturing 
out in words" in the intellectual department. The physical exercises are not 
new, having been practised under what is termed the Infant School System, 
before the establishment of the Training System. 

When we speak of the gallery, we mean not merely a galleiy or flight of 
ascending steps for seating the wh(»le pupils, but one used as it is under the sys- 
tem which we are attempting to analyse ; and when we speak of a jday-ground, 
we mean not merely an open space of 100 or 120 feet long, by 50 or 60 feet 
wide, for 1 00 or 120 children to amuse themselves in the fresh air, and for ex- 
ercise ; but one under the immediate superintendence of the master, for physi- 
cal health — the cultivation of proper physical habits — the development of real 
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character, and in conjunction with the gallery for moral and intellectual train- 
ing. A play-ground, without the master being present as superintendent, is 
literally a mischief-gTovLnd. The gallery, with its other arrangements, and the 
mode of managing it, saves fully as much time in conducting the ordinary ele- 
mentary lessons, as is occupied in the direct moral training. The gallery, by 
enabling nearly the whole person of every child to be in view, afifords the best 
opportunity of securing the attention of the whole scholars — developing their 
ideas, and receiving simultaneous as well as individual answers. 

The play-ground, or " uncovered school," permits the superabundant animal 
spirits or '' steam" to escape, while at the same time it adds to the health of 
the pupils, affords relaxation, and secures contentment with their other lessons 
in-doors, without the usual coercion which is necessary when there is no play- 
ground ; at the same time, as we have already said, when freely at play, the 
real character and dispositions of the whole children are developed, which, in 
any case of fault observed by the master, on their return to the gallery, he can 
notice and analyse for the benefit of the whole, on the practical principles laid 
down in Stow's " Moral Training and the Training System." 

It is as impracticable for a teacher to train morally and intellectually on the 
simple and natural mode of the system, without a gallery and a play-ground, 
as it would be for a mechanic to work without his tools. The having both of 
these auxiliaries does not form a training school without the trained master ; 
and the master who is without these, is of course unsuccessful. The frequent 
deviations from this indispensable arrangement, are the causes why there are 
so many failures in schools having the system professedly in view, but which 
are only imitation training schools, being either without a trained master, or a 
play-ground and a gallery. 

There is no doubt a great difficulty in procuring sufficient ground for the pur- 
pose, and it is extremely high-priced in the lanes and streets of a crowded city, 
where moral training is imperiously required ; but independently of the moral 
improvement of the people, the actual cost would be less than is expended upon 
the police, bridewell, prison, houses of refuge, public prosecutions, and trans- 
portation of criminals. Moral school training, under God's blessing, would 
do much for society. We have no hope, indeed, that it would root out sin ; 
but fifteen years' experience and observation of the practical working of the 
system, show that its establishment would greatly diminish crime and increase 
virtue. 

The " sympathy of numbers," whether for good or for evil, is the most power- 
ful practical principle in social life, and more particularly in large towns and 
villages. It is peculiarly so with the young, who are the most impressible of 
society. The conviction of the power of this principle (a principle which had 
been overlooked in popular education) fifteen or twenty years ago, led to the 
addition of a play-ground and a gallery to one or two schools, and the mode of 
communication and superintendence noticed in onr late articles in Bible, secu- 
lar, and elementary lessons, as models of an antidote to the demoralising influ- 
ence of large towns. The results of this system in Glasgow and elsewhere, at 
home and abroad, where trained masters have gone from the Nonnal Seminary, 
of which these model schools formed the basis and an integral part, have been 
most satisfactory and encouraging. — Stow. 



ROBERT RAIKES, OF GLOUCESTER. 
[From the MonmouthsJdre Merlin."] 

Sir, — Some time since I sent you an account of the manners and customs of 
the inmates of Christ's Hospital, in London, and of my experience in that 
celebrated foundation. I now proceed a few steps further in my pilgrimage, 
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and, with your favour, will give a relation of other matters, which may not 
prove uninteresting to some of your readers. 

In the year 1795, I first beheld Mr. Robert Raikes, (of Sunday school noto- 
riety,) the proprietor of the Gloucester Journal. He was in the habit of se- 
lecting his apprentices (at least those who were to be employed as compositors) 
from the ranks of scholars in Christ's Hospital, and as I was of the proper age 
for leaving school, I was recommended to the notice of that celebrated indivi- 
dual ; and agreed to accompany him to Gloucester, where I was in due time 
articled to him as an apprentice. In the printing office I found two of my 
elder schoolfellows. 

Mr. Baikes was in the habit of attending early pmyer at the cathedral, and 
frequently took me with him. There I first met with the late James Wood, 
Esq., then familiarly called " Jemmy Wood," who regularly attended morn- 
ing service. I was a bit of a favourite with him, and have some reason to re- 
member him. On the occasion of a general illumination, to commemorate the 
victory of Camperdown, gained by Lord Duncan, this gentleman having ven- 
tured out to witness the sight, I met with him in the crowd, and was walking 
about the city with him^ when some roguish fellows resolved to make merry 
with Jemmy, and having clubbed their stock of crackers, they surrounded him, 
and began to let off their combustibles ; he seemed to be alarmed, and was 
beating a retreat from the scene of action, at the same time seizing me by the 
arm : his persecutors followed him, still discharging their crackers, one of 
which found its way to the collar of my coat, and there exploding, burnt my 
ear severely ; Jemmy, however, kept his hold, dragging me along until we 
reached his house, where he shortly gained admittance, but immediately shut 
the door and left me to my fate. I afterwards learned that he had escaped 
with only two or three holes burnt in his coat. I could relate many anecdotes 
of this singular character — but, de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

It has been the subject of dispute whether Mr. Raikes was or was not the 
originator of the plan for Sunday schools ; some aver that the Rev. Mr. Stock 
first drew attention to this subject, and that he opened the first school. Whether 
this be the fact I cannot say : but at the commencement of my apprenticeship, 
Mr. Raikes' school was fully organised, and the scholars attended divine service 
at the church of St. Mary-de-Crypt ; the master's name was Bullock, a shoe- 
maker, and Mr. R. was in constant attendance. The pious vicar of St John's, 
also, was not behindhand with his scholars. My master, however, possessed 
a great advantage in being the editor of a public newspaper ; he, in this way, 
had an opportunity of making his plan known to the public, and in the course 
of time, various Sunday schools were opened throughout the kingdom. 

Mr. Raikes' brothers were eminent Russian merchants ; and having received 
advices from their relative, of what was going on in England, they submitted 
the plan of Sunday teaching to the Empress Catherine, who was so pleased 
with it, that, as a mark of her favour, she transmitted her portrait to Mr. Raikes. 
This portrait he was very fond of exhibiting. 

My master was not only a friend to the poor children, but also their parents ; 
he would lay up large quantities of meat for stewing, and three times a week, 
in winter, had soup served out from his premises in aid of their wants. On 
one occasion there was great murmuring among those who came to receive his 
bounty, as to there not being a sufiicient quantity of meat given in the soup. 
Upon learning the subject of their discontent, he was greatly excited, and pull- 
ing off his coat, he threw it amongst them, saying, " You ungrateful wretches, 
take my coat," and walked into the house. The people instantly became 
ashamed of their conduct, and some of them following him with the coat, 
wished to ask forgiveness, but he would not at that time see them. He did 
not, however, discontinue the practice. For his exertions in the cause of edu- 
cation, it is understood that the honor of knighthood was offered to be con- 
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feiTed upon him ; which he declined to accept. He was, however, generally 
styled Sir Kobert, hut not in his hearing : he used to say that no tradesman, 
however wealthy, should encourage such empty praises. If a letter was di- 
rected Robert Kaikes, Esq., it was offensive to him ; he would only acknow- 
ledge Mr. Robert Raikes as his proper address. 

About the year 1805, Mr. Raikes was attacked with the severe complaint, 
which affected his brain, but he recovered, and was then advised by his friend 
to relinquish business ; he did so, and a successor being found in Mr. David 
Walker, it was agreed that a joint annuity should be setUed upon himself and 
Mrs. R., from the proceeds of the Gloucester Journal, nearly the oldest provin- 
cial newspaper in the kingdom: Mrs. Raikes (a sister of General Trigge) who 
survived her husband, continued to receive the annuity for several years — nearly 
up to the time of Mr. Walker's demise. The eldest son of Mr. Raikes is at 
the present time vicar of Ruardean. 

But I must not forget the Rev. Richard Raikes, his brother — the benevolent 
physician and divine — a sound scholar, and the most humble of men — remind- 
ing me of the lines of Pope, with a little variation : — 



Is any sick ? the pious priest relieves. 

Prescribes, attends — the medicine makes and gives.' 



This worthy man literally went about doing good ; he might have attained high 
church preferment, through the means of powerful friends, but his wishes were 
bounded by some office in the church of St. David, (I believe treasurership) and 
the little curacy of Maisemore, near Gloucester. He was the tutor of the pious 
Bishop Ryder. The last time I saw him was in the year 1818, at a missionary 
meeting held in Gloucester: he was very feeble, and it was a pleasing spectacle 
to see Bishop Ryder, the chairman, leading his old instructor to a seat by his 
side. 

Upon my master giving up business, I remained with Mr. Walker about two 
years, and then removed to the great metropolis. Here I had once more the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Raikes at Spilsbury's printing office, Snowhill ; he was 
then, as I thought, shortly about to leave the scene of his earthly labours for 
the " undiscovered country," and this idea proved to be correct. 

Here I must stop. My object in the foregoing statement is to pay a tribute 
of gratitude to a worthy character, who has long since gone to his account, but 
whose labors in the cause of education will be appreciated by generations yet 
unborn. He lived to see the day when his example was followed in almost 
every town in the kingdom ; and died with the pleasing satisfaction of having 
been the means of conferring benefits on his native country, and which now 
extend even to foreign lands. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Chepstow, Sept, 29th, 1845. J. C. 



ON CATECHISING DURING THE EVENING SERVICE ON SUNDAYS. 

This would be a most useful exercise on Sundays in the afternoon, especially 
in the summer months. It would edify grown persons as well as children ; it 
would keep them from being idle and disorderly ; and I do not doubt but your 
churches would be well filled, and your people as well entertained as at the 
morning sermon. If you should at the same time take occasion to explain the 
doctrines and principles of Protestantism, and of the Established Church, it may 
be of grea tuse to prevent apostacies, and perhaps to make converts of those who 
may have the curiosity to be your hearers, whether Protestant dissenters, 
or papists. — JJis/wp Horfs Charge at Kilmore, 172i). 
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REPORT OF THE RIPON DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATIOy. 

At the annual meeting of the Ripen Diocesan Societies, held at the 
Music Hall, in Leeds, the Right Hon. the Earl of Harewood in the 
chair ; present, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon, the President 
of the Societies ; Sir John Henry Lowther, Bart., M.P. ; W. Beckett, 
Esq., M.P. ; Andrew Lawson, Esq., M.P. &c., &c. ; the Rev. W. Sin- 
clair read the fourth Annual Report of the Board of Education : — 

The report stated that the " amount of annual subscriptions is only £517 ; 
a sum utterly disproportioned to the wealth of the diocese, and to the crying 
wants which this society was intended to relieve. It would scarcely be possi- 
ble, in conjunction at least with other objects, out of so limited a sum, to at- 
tempt to supply the deficiency which still exists in the quantum of education 
given in the diocese, to make g^nts for the building of schools or schoolmas- 
ters' houses, and still less to make annual grants in aid of their support. But 
the committee, under the direction of the bishop, have set themselves eflfectu- 
ally to improve the quality of the instruction given, by meeting that great want 
which has paralysed all former efforts to alleviate the educational destitution 
of the country. The committee determined, under the direction of the bishop 
of the diocese, to lay the foundation of an amended system broad and deep ; 
and to meet the diflSculty, not by any crude and hasty attempts, but by gradu- 
ally training up a competent body of teachers thoroughly instructed for their 
work, and at the same time to place facilities within the reach of those who 
were then engaged in tuition, for acquiring a scientific knowledge of their pro- 
fession. For this purpose the board, in conjunction with the York Board of 
Education, established at York an excellent training institution both for mas- 
ters and mistresses, which worked so well, and was found to be so eflicient an 
instrument in preparing young pei*sons for the honorable office of teachers, 
that before the last annual meeting of the board, it was resolved by the joint 
committee of management to take measures for erecting a new building com- 
mensurate with the wants of the two dioceses, with the further intention of 
converting the present building into a training school for mistresses. Plans 
were accordingly provided for new buildings to accommodate fifty pupils, at 
a cost, including, the site,of jC8500. They were approved in the first instance 
by the joint committee of management, and subsequently by the general com- 
mittee of the Ripon Diocesan Board of Education : and having received the 
sanction of the committee of the Privy Council, a grant has been made of 
jG4550, leaving about JC4000 to be raised between the two dioceses. 

" The diocese of York has already fulfilled its part of the engagement, by 
raising a fund, which will not only cover its share of the above expense, but 
also provide against unforeseen contingencies. Our own diocesan sent forth an 
appeal to the members of the cluirch in the diocese in the month of July of 
this year, and upwards of £2000 has in consequence been contributed. As it 
is considered that the sum necessary to be raised by this diocese, in order to 
complete the work, is at least £2500, the board hope that those members of 
the church who have not yet contributed to the fund will at once come forward, 
and enable them to discharge the obligation which, in the name of the diocese, 
they have contracted. 

" The board are happy to state that the principal continues to report very 
favourably of the prosperity and efficiency of the institution. It is the opinion 
of the principal, and that of the board generally, that the cff*orts made by it 
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during the last four years, to raise the character, and improve both the position 
and ^e attainments of the masters, have proved very successful. During 
that time the standard of the schoolmaster, both in point of learning, charac- 
ter, and prospects, has been considerably raised ; and in many instances the 
parochial schoolmaster is gradually assuming that important position which 
he ought to occupy between the minister and his poor parishioners. 

" The expenses incident to the training institution, and the support of thirty- 
five exhibitioners, do, no doubt, swallow up almost all the funds at the dispo- 
sal of the board ; but they have not been inattentive to other objects of press- 
ing importance. They have obtained from the National Society the services 
of Mr. Holland as an organizing master ; and from the experience of past 
years, the hoard earnestly recommend clergymen and school-managers, whose 
schools are in a low state of order and discipline, to avail themselves, as they 
may without expense, of this most excellent means of putting indifferent 
schools into a state of efficiency. 

" The board also recommend the local boards to take immediate steps for 
endeavouring to bring commercial and other schools into union with the board, 
on the conditions agreed to by the National Society. The Leeds District 
Board held a meeting on the subject in the month of August, and have received 
ten national schools into union, and have had seveml of them inspected. A 
report on the state of education in each district of the diocese, carefully pre- 
pared by the local board to lay before the general committee, would be a very 
valuable document; for then not only would the extent and actual condition 
of our educational apparatus be known, but a vast stimulus would be given to 
put it into an efficient state." 



PROPOSED EXTENSION OF ACADEMICAL EDUCATION. 

Tke following memorial has been recently laid before the Hebdo- 
madal Board in the University of Oxford : — 

" Considerable efforts have lately been made in this country for the diffusion 
of civil and spiritual knowledge, whether at home or abroad. Schools have 
been instituted for the lower and middle classes, churches built and endowed, 
missionary societies established, further schools founded, as at Marlborough 
and Fleetwood, for the sons of poor clerpfy and others ; and again, associations 
for the provision of additional ministers. But between these schools on the 
one hand, and on the other the ministry which requires to be augmented, there 
is a chasm which needs to be filled. Our universities take up education where 
our schools leave it, yet no one can say that they have been strengthened or 
extended, whether for clergy or laity, in proportion to the growing population 
of the country, its increasing empire, or deepening responsibilities. 

" We are anxious to suggest, that the link which we find thus missing in the 
chain of improvement should be supplied by rendering academical education 
accessible to the sons of parents whose incomes are too narrow for the scale of 
expenditure at present prevailing among the junior members of the University 
of Oxford, and that this should be done thiough the addition of new depart- 
ments to existing colleges, or if necessary, by the foundation of new collegiate 
bodies. We have learned, on what we consider unquestionable information, 
that in such institutions, if the furniture were provided by the college, and pub- 
lic meals alone were permitted, to the entire exclusion of private entertainments 
in the rooms of the students, the annual college payments, for board, lodging, 
and tuition, might be reduced to £60 at most, and that, if frugality were en- 
forced as the condition of membership, the students' entire expenditure might 
be brought within the compass of £80 yearly. 
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"If such a plan of improvement be entertained by tbe authorities of Oxford, 
the details of its execution would remain to be considered. On these we do 
not venture to enter, but desire to record our readiness, whenever the matter 
may proceed further, to aid, by our personal exertions or pecuniary contribu- 
tions, iu the promotion of a design which the exigencies of the country so 
clearly seem to require. 

" Sandon, Ashley, R. Grosvenor, W. E. Gladstone, T. D. Acland, Ph. Pusey, 
T. H. S. Sotheron, Westminster, Carnarvon, T. D. Acland, Bart., W. 
Bramstone, Lincoln, Sidney Herbert, Canning, Mahon, W. B. Baring, 
J. Nicholl (Judge Advocate), W. J. James, S. R. Glvnne, J. E. Denison, 
Wilson Patten, R. Vernon Smith, S. Wilberforce, R^ Jelf, W. W. Hale, 
W. Heathcote, Edward Berens, J. Wooley, Hon. Horace Powys, W. 
Herbert, Dean of Manchester, G. Moberly, A. C. Tait." 
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The Norrisian Prize at Cambridge. — 
The subject for the present year is, " If 
they hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead." The essays 
are to be sent in on or before the 10th 
day preceding the Sunday in Passion- 
week, 1846, to one of the three stewards 
of Mr. Norris* institution, who are the 
Provost of the college, the Master of 
Trinity College, the Master of Caius Col- 
lege; with each essay must be sent a 
sealed letter, containing the name of the 
author. Each candidate must be above 
20 years of age, and under 30, at the 
time appointed for adjudging the prize ; 
he must be, or have been, a student of 
this university ; and must produce a 
certificate, under the hand of the Norri- 
sian Professor, that he has attended 20 
of the divinity lectures in the course of 
some one year. That essay to which 
the prize shall be adjudged, must be 
published by the author within two 
months from the time of bis receiving 
the medal and books. Any opinion 
advanced in the essay of a candidate for 
this prize, contrary (in the estimation of 
the appointed judges) to those articles 
of the Church of England which relate 
to our Saviour's divinity, and the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit, is to dis- 
qualify such candidate. 

Catharine Hall, Cambridge, — ^The Rev. 
Dr. Proctor, for 46 years Master of this 
college, died on the 10th Nov., univer- 
sally regretted by the members of Cathe- 
rine Hall, and the university generally. 
The Rev. Dr. was third Wrangler and se- 
cond Smith's Prizeman in the year 1783. 



Shortly afterwards he was elected to a 
fellowship, and in the year 1799 he was 
raised to the mastership of the College, 
on the death of Dr. Lowther Yates. Dr. 
Proctor was a Prebendary of Norwich, 
and was in his 85th year at the time of 
his decease. 

The Rev. Henry Phillpott, B.D., of this 
college, has been since elected Master in 
the room of the late Dr. Procter. Dr. 
Phillpott was senior Wrangler, second 
Smith's Prizeman, and a first-class Clas- 
sic in the year 1829. The Cambridge 
Chronicle pays the following tribute to 
the memory of the late Master : — " He 
was throughout life a steady adherent to 
those principles in Church and State 
which were professed by the friends of 
the late Mr. Pitt. As Master of the col- 
lege he always manifested a vigilant re- 
gard for the well-ordering and prosperity 
of the society at large, as he ever studied 
the personal comfort of the individual 
members of it. In private life Dr. Proc- 
ter was remarkable for urbanity of man- 
ners, and his hospitable disposition, 
whilst his readiness to do a kindness con- 
ciliated the regard of a large circle of 
friends, and occasions his death to be 
correspondingly regretted." 

Queen's College, Birmingham. — On 
Tuesday, Oct. 28th, Lord Lyttelton was 
installed Principal of Queen's College, in 
the room of Dr. Johnstone, who, from 
age and infirmities, recently resigned the 
situation. The formalities and other 
routine business of tbe institution were 
transacted at the college, after which the 
Professors, students, and officials repair- 
ed to the Town-hall, where a large com- 
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pany of the principal inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham and the neighbourhood had 
assembled to witness the presentation of 
prizes to the students who had been sue- 
cessful competitors during the late exa- 
mination. Among the company present 
were the noble Principal, the Earl of 
Dartmouth, the Bishop of Worcester, the 
Hon. and Rev. Grantham York, the Rev. 
Dr. Buckland,the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 
Mr. C. S. Foster, the High Sheriflf of Staf- 
fordshire, the Rural Dean, and the greater 
portion of the most eminent medical 
practitioners of Birmingham and its vici- 
nity. 

Lord Lyttelton, on taking the chair, 
observed, that perhaps he should do no 
more than could be reasonably expected 
of him, considering that that was the first 
time he had acted as chairman of one of 
their annual meetings, and considering 
also the comparative novelty and im- 
portance of the institution, if he conten- 
ted himself with making a few general 
remarks upon its present state and pros- 
pects. He was aware that he laboured 
under disadvantage in succeeding as Prin- 
cipal of the College a gentleman vener- 
able in age and of high renown in physic. 
If the institution had been established 
for one important end which constituted 
its essential characteristic, he should 
have felt it to have been an act of pre- 
sumption to succeed Dr. Johnstone in 
that place of honour ; but it was because 
he (Lord Lyttelton) had a most vivid per- 
ception of the entire objects of the insti- 
tution, that he felt warranted in accept- 
ing the office he then had the honour to 
hold. He did not fear a contradiction 
when he asserted, that it was most erro- 
neous to view the Queen*8 College of 
Birmingham as a mere medical institu- 
tion. In a few words he would say, that 
such was a very inaccurate description of 
its objects. It was established for the 
general education of the pupil as a man, 
no less than for his professional instruc- 
tion as a physician and a surgeon. In 
every degree of life and position of 
society, it was important to keep in view 
the difference between the particular pro- 
fession for which a student was educated, 
and the higher and more general educa- 
tion which he required as a man and a 
Christian. In the military, naval, and 
legal professions, the peculiar education 
of each was specified and defined, but 
unless the student was educated in the 
higher duties of Christian morality and 
religion, human science was unavailing. 



What had been said and taught by the 
philosophers of ancient days was equally 
applicable to the present time — that we 
ought to be taught to live as becoming 
members of the great human family. If 
language such as this was addressed to 
the inhabitants of the olden days, how 
how much more imperatively did it apply 
to them as Christians, in days when mo- 
rality was but another word for religion ? 
The noble Lord, after some further re- 
marks, observed, in what he said and in- 
tended to say, he should attempt to avoid 
points which were not admitted on all 
hands ; and he was satisfied that in all 
the educational movements which of late 
years had taken place in this country, mo- 
ral discipline and control had beea con- 
sidered essential to the success of everv 

• 

educational institution. His Lordship 
then referred to the particular dangers 
which surrounded the path of youthful 
medical students collected together in 
large towns without control, and exposed 
to the most injurious and contaminating 
associations. He then proceeded to show 
the great advantage which must result 
from institutions like Queen's College, 
established upon the collegiate plan, and 
affording every opportunity not only for 
the professional but the moral and Chris- 
tian education of the pupils. (The above 
is but a meagre sketch of the noble 
Lord's address, which was listened to 
with great attention.) 

Lord Dartmouth, in a highly eulogis- 
tic speech, proposed a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Johnstone, the late Principal, which 
was seconded by the Rev. R. Kennedy, 
and carried unanimously. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester, in pre- 
senting the successful students with the 
Warneford medal, said, one-third of the 
revenues of the diocese of Worcester had 
been appropriated to the spiritual improve- 
ment of towns like Birmingham. He 
did not complain of this loss of income; 
he only regretted, that in consequence 
of the reduction of the income of the 
diocese, he was unable to contribute as 
liberally to scientific and charitable insti- 
tutions as he could otherwise have 
wished. 

Various other speeches were made, by 
Dr. Buckland and other gentlemen. We 
give that of the Rev. Vaughan Thomas 
entire : — 

" Mr. Chairman, Mayor of Birmingham, 
— Dr. Buckland has done me the honour 
of referring to the old college relation 
under which I stood when he was my 
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pupil at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
I shall take advantage of this reference 
to college life to direct the attention of 
the pupils of Queen's College to his mas- 
terly performance on this occasion ; and 
I would ask by what means he had ac- 
quired the fervid eloquence, the grasp 
of intellect, the depth and variety of 
knowledge, which have surprised and de- 
lighted this meeting ? I am able to in- 
form the students of this institution, 
that they are the result of laborious 
study ; they are the fruits of an enlarged 
course of reading, of close concentration 
of thought upon the subjects of the 
books read, of the regularity of his 
academic life, and of his observance 
of those rules which are found so use- 
ful for the guidance of conduct, as 
well as the acquisition of knowledge. 
"With respect to the occasion of our pre- 
sent meeting, I have always felt it an 
honour to take part in the business of 
this interesting and important institu- 
tion ; for well may it be so called, for it 
has taken the lead of all the metropolitan 
and provincial schools of medicine and 
surgery in its honourable zeal to be the 
first to introduce the collgiate system. 
It was, I think, seven years ago that I 
had to perform a duty like that which 
has been assigned to me on this occasion 
— it was when Mr. Thomas Roden (now 
an eminent surgeon in this town), gained 
the Warneford prize for his exactly 
learned and soundly religious Essay on 
the Valvular Structure of the Veins. I 
then endeavoured, according to my me- 
diocrity, to set forth the principles upon 
which the studies of the institution should 
be conducted, especially that great mas- 
ter principle, so dear to the heart of our 
faithful friend and munificent benefactor. 
Dr. Wilson Warneford. I mean, the prin- 
ciple of making professional studies reli- 
gious, as well as scientific, by placing 
them upon the foundation of revealed 
truth ; but in insisting upon this as a 
Christian duty, I took care to protect my 
argument from the imputation that it 
favoured the notion maintained about 
1 00 years ago by Dr. Hutchinson ; for I 
declared that revelation >vas never in- 
tended to supply means and materials 
for mere physiological research, nor to 
minister to new discoveries in anatomy 
or chemistry, or any branch of natural 
science ; that its functions were of a 
much higher and holier nature, and that 
it was to be made, by suitable instruc- 
tions and observations, to hold up the 



lamp to guide the student's footsteps 
into the paths >»7hich lead to purity of 
heart and holiness of life, to heaven, and 
eternal happiness. It was to be the en- 
deavour of this institution, that the re- 
vealed Word should diffuse its holy influ- 
ence over the intellectual and moral 
powers of the medical student, and sanc- 
tify his studies, and make his knowledge 
Christian as well as professional. But I 
must proceed to the duty which has 
been assigned to me ; for we are met, not 
to settle principles, but to contemplate 
and rejoice in the contemplation of ef- 
fects. We are met to witness the results 
of professional studies conducted upon 
these principles, and not only to witness 
but to reward them. It is my most 
agreeable office to present two sets of 
books to two successful candidates — ^the 
one offered by Mr. John Edwards Piercy, 
of Warley-hall, treasurer of the college, 
a gentleman who had devoted his time 
and zealous attention to its interests 
from its foundation ; the other given by 
Dr. Smith, of Birmingham, one who, 
having greatly distinguished himself at 
the college, is desirous of proving his 
kindly feeling towards it, by giving a 
prize for superior proficiency in the 
French language. The Piercy prize is 
for a like proficiency in German. The 
cultivation of these languages has been 
provided for by the like methods at Eton ; 
the Prince Albert (whom our gracious 
Sovereign has made her consort, and 
who may be said to have made himself 
our countryman by his devotion to every 
thing conducive to individual and na- 
tional happiness) : the Prince Albert, 
the illustrious friend and patron of our 
institution, and the President of our 
Queen's Hospital, lately founded at Eton 
prizes of the like description for the com- 
petition of proficients in the French and 
German languages ; they are most useful 
languages for the medical student, for 
very large amounts of professional know- 
ledge are locked up in them ; in the de- 
partments of minute anatomy and ani- 
mal chymistry there are many mono- 
graphs and excellent papers in periodical 
works, which, but for the knowledge of 
French and German, would be lost to the 
medical and surgical student. To me, 
Mr. Chairman, it belongs to present 
this set of books to Mr. George Mas- 
fen, of the Queen's College (son of the 
eminent and much respected practitioner 
of that name at Stafford), for his su- 
perior proficiency in the German Ian- 
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guage. I am also to present to Mr. P. 
H. Bird, another of our students (son 
of the late Mr. P. Bird, of London, 
and now resident pupil with Professor 
Knowles), another set of books for his 
proficiency in French. But whilst I at- 
tribute the success of these young gen- 
tlemen to their superior knowledge of 
those languages respectively, I ought not 
to suppress the honourable fact, that they 
have been both distinguished by their ex- 
emplary conduct during the whole course 
of their college career. They have com- 
plied with all rules — they have satisfied 
all expectations — they have fulfilled all 
duties — their conduct has been distin- 
guished by steadiness and regularity, by 
keeping good hours, and a diligent at- 
tendance at lectures, the never-failing 
methods of insuring success. By these 
observations on the intellectual, and mo- 
ral, and literary advantages arising from 
the observance of rules, and generally 
from a ready compliance with the re- 
quirements of college discipline, I am 
led to the very important subject of pre- 
paratory education, which has now for 
some time engaged the attention of our 
noble principal and the committee ap- 
pointed to consider and report upon the 
subject. By preparatory education, I 
mean a course of instruction to be carried 
on within the college walls for the pre- 
paration of children (especially of clerical 
and medical men), who are intended for 
medicine or surgery, or both, but who 
require a good sound course of elemen- 
tary teaching, for three years or more, 
to qualify them properly to take advan- 
tage of their future professional instruc- 
tion in the upper department of the col- 
lege. If such a plan were adopted, there 
would be in Queen's College, as there 
are in King's College, London, a junior 
and a senior department — the one pre- 
paratory to the other; neither would 
that be the only advantage, for it would 
habituate the schoolboy to the regula- 
tions which, as a medical student residing 
in college, he would be expected to ob- 
serve : and thus college discipline would 
be upheld with better effect, and a readier 
acquiescence. In this, as in every other 
provision for the honour and welfare of 
the college. Dr. Wameford's heart is 
with you — his purse has been opened to 
you — he is ever anxious for the promo- 
tion of all means and methods that may 
forward the great ends of the institution, 
which are to make medical students 
good Christians and able practitioners in 



medicine and surgery. In conclusion, it 
may be remembered, that at the laying 
the foundation stone of the chapel, it 
was pressed upon th^ piety of all, that 
they should do all for the glory of God 
— ail in the name of the Lord Jesus. It 
has been the sincere wish, and hitherto 
the successful endeavour^ of all engaged 
in this our holy cause, to do all, accord- 
ing to their measure and degree, to the 
glory of God ; be it theirs for ever to 
continue to act upon the same princi- 
ples ; be it the common prayer of all to 
apply them. Let the young gentlemen, 
for whose sakes so much has been un- 
dertaken and accomplished, lay aside the 
recklessness of childhood, and duly ap- 
preciate the endeavours which have been 
made to give them economical but res- 
pectable places of residence ; homes for 
their personal comfort, the lecture-room, 
the library, the museum for their educa- 
tional pursuits ; a chapel, too, wherein 
the heart may be confirmed in good- 
ness, the understanding quickened in its 
powers, the college studies blessed and 
sanctified. If, impressed with the truth 
of these statements, any student should 
ask, " Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do ?" the Lord himself will answer him, 
" Whatsoever you do, do all to the glory 
of God." Let the student glorify God in 
his down-sitting and his up-rising, in his 
going-out and in his coming-in, in the 
solitude of his chamber, and the publicity 
of the street, on the benches of the lec- 
ture-room, and above all, in the house of 
God. It is thus that the studies of 
Queen's College will not only be pro- 
secuted with success, and become con- 
ducive to worldly honours and profits, 
but be acceptable to God as Christian 
services, as works of faith and obedience, 
and as such, profitable to salvation. In 
the words of that prayer which the right 
reverend servant of the Lord put forth at 
the consecration of the chapel, I, too, pre- 
sume to pray that he would grant that, 
by His holy Word, the bearers thereof 
may both perceive and know what things 
they ought to do, and also may have 
grace and power faithfully to fulfil the 
same. 

Ripon Diocesan Board of Education.'-' 
At the annual meeting, the following 
gentlemen were nominated members of 
the committee of management of the 
Training Schools at York, on behalf of 
this Board, for the ensuing year, viz. : — 
The Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., the Rev. 
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H. P. Hamilton, the Rev. Scott F. Sur- 
tees, the Rev. W. Scoresby, D.D., the 
Rev. Samuel Sharp, the Rev. Josiah Bate- 
man, the Rev. Thomas Collins, Christo- 
pher Beckett, Esq., John Rand, Esq., Jos. 
Brook, Esq., James Milnes Gaskell, Esq., 
M.P., Wm. Rutson, Esq., John Rawson, 
Esq., and Thomas Mason, Esq. 

A grant ofTtS per annum was made to 
meet a similar sum contributed by the 
York Diocesan Board, to enable the mis- 
tress of the girls' training school to em- 
ploy an assistant. 

A grant of £20 was made to the Rich- 
mond Model School for the ensuing 
year. 

An application having been made for a 
grant of £21 for twenty schoolmasters 
in the archdeaconry of Richmond, and it 
appearing that only £18 18s. was granted 
at the last meeting, it was resolved, that 
the secretary inquire the reason of a 
larger sum being now asked for; also, 
that the names of the schoolmasters, 
with the date of their respective appoint- 
ments, be furnished, and that £1 Is. per 
annum be allowed for every schoolmas- 
ter on the list at the time the Board was 
established. 

The Earl of Harewood announced his 
intention of giving a donation of £100, 
and also of becoming an annual subscri- 
ber of £50 to the Board. 

Church of England Schools, Liverpool. 
— At the last examination of the infants 
attached to the Church of England 
Schools, Comwallis-street, the master, 
Mr. Wm. Clarke, was presented by the 
Rev. J. Connor, in the name of the 
teachers, who are being trained as infant 
schoolmistresses in that school, with a 
very handsome timepiece. It was ac- 
companied with the following afifectlon- 
ate address : — 

•* To Mr, and Mrs. Clarke," 

" We, who have been, or are being, 
instructed as infant school teachers under 
your kind superintendence, beg your ac- 
ceptance of the accompanying testimo- 
nial. In doing so, be assured, that we 
cannot consider that, on this account, 
our exertions are to relax, but, on the 
contrary, feel hereby more strongly 
pledged to carry out those principles 
which you engrafted, and that, too, from 
those exalted motives which you so often 
inculcated. 

" We would here especially thank you 
for the self-denying zeal which you have 
manifested in the establishment of your 



weekly evening class, serving, as it does, 
to maintain that intimate connection 
which should exist between teacher and 
pupil, — to recruit our flagging zeal, — to 
renew or increase our mental resources, 
and, which is of no slight importance, 
to enable us to make those resources not 
only intelligible, but even inviting to our 
pupils. 

" Nor must we omit to record our gra- 
titude. Sir, for your valuable publication, 
'The Guide to Lessons on Objects.' 
Through it you, though absent, will still 
seem to speak ; it will remind us of your 
zeal and tact in this branch of your duty, 
and stimulate us to render our stew- 
ardship as useful as your own. We 
would fain hope, that each department 
of your admirable system will also be 
similarly developed, that the blessings 
thereof may be extended to others less 
privileged than ourselves. 

"Through you we would return our 
best thanks to a committee who ren- 
dered your superintendence and advice 
available to us, and may they and you, 
one day, receive a nobler reward than 
earth can afiford or man present, sur- 
rounded too by a numerous company 
who must ever esteem you amongst the 
blessed instruments who have effected 
their happiness. 

" That the anniversary of this day may 
often rise upon you both, and its evening 
be spent as usefully and happily as the 
present, is the heartfelt prayer of your 
obedient and dutiful servants." 
(Appended to this ate 29 signatures.) 

Mr. Clarke acknowledged the gratify- 
ing compliment, in a manner that evinced 
his deep interest in the school and teach- 
ers' class under his charge ; also in the 
schools intrusted to the care of those 
young persons who have been trained by 
him. The room was densely crowded 
with visitors, and the parents of the chil- 
dren under examination. All were de- 
lighted with the proficiency of the chil- 
dren. Mr. Connor complimented Mr. 
Clarke highly upon it, and congratulated 
the assembled parents on the instruction 
their children were privileged to enjoy. 
It was a matter of great regret that the 
valued Rector of Liverpool, Mr. Camp- 
bell, was not present. He had been re- 
quested to present to Mr. Clarke the of- 
fering of the teachers' affection, but 
owing to his delicate state of health he 
could not attend. A letter was read 
from him, showing the interest he takes 
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in the schools, and expressive of the high 
value he sets on Mr. Clarke's services. 

^St. George's New Schools, Shield. — 
The above schools, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid last November, by Lord 
Wharncliffe, were opened on the 1 3th 
ult., at half past ten, by the Lord Bishop 
of Ripon, in the presence of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
and between thirty and forty of the 
neighbouring clergy. The number of 
children assembled in the three schools 
upon the occasion was 1030. Immedi- 
ately after, divine service was held in St. 
George's church, when the Rev. Wm. 
Mercer, incumbent, read prayers, and 
the Bishop preached a sermon from Luke 
ii. 52. At its close, a collection was 
made, amounting to the large sum of 
£212. This noble suite of buildings has 
cost £4,000. 

Public Examinations at Sandhurst. — 
The usual half-yearly public examination 
of the officers and gentlemen cadets stu- 
dying at the Royal Military College, took 
place on the 5th, 6th, and 7th inst., on 
which occasion the institution was ho- 
noured with the presence of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge. The 
other commissioners present were, be- 
sides Major- General Sir G. Scovell, 
K.C.B., the Governor, and Colonel T. W. 
Taylor, C.B., the Lieut.-Governor, Gene- 
ral Sir W. H. Clinton, G.C.B., and Ma- 
jor-General G. Brown, C.B., and K.H., 
the Deputy-Adju taint General. At the 
close of the examinations the following 
officers were presented with the usual 
certificates of qualification : — Captain F. 
A. Wetherall, 17th Foot; Captain A. 
Macdonell, Rifie Brigade ; Lieutenant A. 
Aitken, 77th Foot. To the certificates 
of Captain Wetherall and Lieutenant 
Aitken, special honorary additions were 
made of their high qualifications in mili- 
tary surveying ; and the following gen- 
tlemen cadets, who had completed their 
qualifications for commissions, were re- 
commended to his Grace the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, for appointment to ensign- 
cies in the line without purchase : — 
£dward B. Hart, James Gubbins, Benja- 
min Sandwith, Henry Townsend, Wm. 
Fleming, Arthur H. C. Snow, Henry 
Ernst, Hector Monro, George W. Armit, 



Frederic W. Despard, James Stewart, 
Charles J. O. Swafield, and Hon. John 
H. M. Browne. By the result of the 
examinations, about 50 other young gen- 
tlemen were declared to have made vari- 
ous steps towards qualifying themselves 
for commissions in those branches of 
the mathematics which are applicable to 
military purposes, in permanent and field 
fortification, and the attack and defence 
of fortresses, in Latin and general his- 
tory, and in the modern languages : and 
15 had also, during the half-year, com- 
pleted thecoarse of professional edaca- 
tion in military surveying, and 26 in the 
actual construction of intrenchments 
and saps in the field, pontooning, &c. 

Parkhurst Prison. — ^The annual reports 
relating to Parkhurst Prison presented to 
parliament, have been printed. The es- 
tablishment was built in 1838, and since 
the last reports, two newly constructed 
wards (the probationary and junior 
wards) have been opened. On the 1st of 
January, 1844, there were 284 prisoners 
confined; and in the year, 361 were ad- 
mitted from Milbank Prison. In the 
year, 103 boys were removed, of whom 
18 were sent to Western Australia, as 
apprentices with conditional pardons; 
they had gained a practical knowledge of 
trades, with every prospect of getting 
their subsistence in future by honest in- 
dustry. As many as 79 were sent back 
to Millbank Prison for transportation; 
they had refused to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to amend, and their re- 
moval was required for the safety of the 
other boys. There were in the year, 
4,105 punishments infiictedin Parkhurst 
Prison, of which number 165 were whip- 
pings, 44 confinements in the black hole, 
614 solitary confinements with bread and 
water, 3,247 bread and water for single 
meals without confinement, and 35 in 
the penal class. The new ward, called 
the "probationary ward," consists of 95 
cells for the separate confinement of pri- 
soners for the first four months of their 
arrival; and the "junior ward" is in- 
tended for 208 prisoners who have not at- 
tained the age of puberty. These wards 
are considered a great improvement in 
the establishment. The total cost to the 
government for the prison last year was 
£11,755 lis, 3d. 






